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THE CORN-LAW AGITATION. 


Heartity do we congratulate the country upon 
the improved out-door aspect of the Corn-Law 
agitation. This time last year, no one could 
have hoped for a progress so satisfactory. Not 


they will boldly defend their right to starve 
their fellow-subjects, as the other parties did to 


hold their fellow-creatures as their live-stock or 


that we expect anything definite from the legis- | 
_ bordering on insurrection, to which the People 


lature in the passing session, or even during the 
existence of the present Parliament, save what 
is often gained by the injudicious resistance of 
a rash and violent adversary placed in a false 
position. 

Our special ground of satisfaction is, that the 
real merits of the controversy lying between the 
handful of landowners—that privileged class 


their chattels. 
In 1815, when the country was in a state 


had been goaded by the abortive Corn Bill of 
that period, a bill devised for the benefit of the 
landowners, and carried by themselves—then, 
when the dwellings of Members of Parliament 


| were guarded by troops to protect them from the 
| justly infuriated populace, Mr Wilberforce, whose 


who, having cunningly engrossed the power of | 
_his conscience to his vote, by quoting the Serip- 


making laws for all, have generally legislated 
with a single eye to their own interests, as op- 
posed to the interest of the nation in all its 
grades and classes, farmers and agricultural 
labourers included—our special ground of con- 
gratulation, we repeat, is, that the merits of this 
controversy were never neariy so well understood 
as, through agitation, the press, and the plat 
form, they have become within the last twelve 
months. Hence the evident alarm of the land- 
lords, and the increasing rancour which attends 
What is felt to be thedeath-struggle between them 
and the nation. They feel that their power is 
departing ; that their ‘‘ vested interest” in public 
plunder, if once fairly subjected to investigation, 
cannot longer exist. In the attempt made to 
maintain fallacies and disguises, and give to the 
selfisi injustice of the few the semblance of a 
desire to maintain the public interests, the colli- 
son is becoming furious as it becomes more close ; 
and 80 nakedly have the true motives of the 
parties been revealed in the late discussions and 
Cora. Law meetings, that many of the landed 
gentlemen are bravely throwing away the decent 
SO of hypocrisy, and avowing that they will 
fight to the lust gasp for the retention of what 
they have gained by fraud and force. The 
ndowners of England will more and more em- 


ulate the course of the West India planters : 
*O, LXXViLesVOL, VIL 


income was, at that time, mostly derived from 
land, reconciled his vote to his conscience, or 


tures—* He that careth not for his own house. 


hold is worse than an infidel.” The good man 
was not called upon by his conscience (in this 
particular instance at any rate) to legislate forthe 
nation or for Yorkshire, but for the household 
of Wilberforce, and the comparatively few other 
households having property in the soil, who were 


_to be pampered on war prices, whatever hard- 


ship was endured by the millions of industrious 
families, doomed to be pinched that the law. 
making families and their heads might experi- 
ence no diminution of the rents which had been 
adventitiously forced up. It was not enough 
that much of the fruits of the national debt had 
gone, directly or indirectly, to improve their 


‘estates, and increase their rents for a consider- 


able period. No; the system found to work so 
well, must be perpetuated at the expense of the 
country, and especially of the industrious poor, 
The case of Mr Wilberforce has been alluded 
to, because he—one of the most pure-minded of 
his class—does not seem, at least in private, or 
between himself and his conscience, to have ever 
pretended that the Corn-Laws were not intended 
solely for the benefit of the landowners—that 
they were not, in other words, a legalized system 
of extortion, for the maintenance of the “ house- 


holds” of the privileged. Let us hope that the 
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pious head of every household in Great Britain | 
will now be found as zealous for his family | 
interests as was Mr Wilberforce for his. It is | 
surely as much a bounden duty in the labour- | 
ing man to protect his children’s daily bread, as_ 
that of the man of fortune, or the legislator, to 
defend his children’s prospects of wealth ; laying 
aside the consideration that this wealth is to be 
realized by directly plundering the poor man ; 
and indirectly paralysing his energies by limiting 
the field of his industry. 

That the Corn-Laws have benefited even the | 
small class by and for whom they were enacted, 
in any large or stable manner, is, with many, a 
matter of extreme doubt. Few eviderces of 
their working well for the landed class at large, 
or as a permanent body, are aj parent. Witness 
the gradual extinction, under their operation, of 
the stanch old race of small proprietors and 
yeomanry—the very sinews of the nation! Wit- 
ness, too, the absorption of their possessions into 
the enormously overgrown estates of the old 
nobility or the new millionaires. Witness the 


ruin and dispersion, in every county, of respect. | 


able rural families ; the rapid transference of 
landed property from hand to hand ; and, above 
all, the increase of mourtgayes, and every species 
of encumbrance, co-existing with the unnatural 
bolstering up of the landed interest by the taxes 


and restrictions on the People’s food, ‘These laws | 
are, verily, twice cursed: and were they con- | 
tinued for a much longer period, though the poor — 


must, in the meanwhile, suffer, and the manu- 
factures of the country be gradually under- 
mined, the destruction of the 
is not less the ‘The 
efforts of the landowners to kill the goose which 
has so long laid them golden eggs must succeed 
in time, 
Some of the more credulous among them secm to 


inevitable consequence, 


The animal is languishing already. 


fancy their fruitful goose a Phoenix. Enelish 


ingenuity, capital, and industry, have accom- 
plished so much, that, at all events, the more 


Lord 


Ashburtons—fancy it unwise, in any event, to 


greedy, if not the more sagacious—the 


relax their hold. “If mustin, hosiery, and cutlery 
fail, the export of cotton yarns and machinery 
succeed to them ; and, when these commodities 
yield in their turn, something else will be found 
out, by our ingenious manufacturers, from which 
they may afford to pay us our accustomed §tri- 
bute.” Such would appear to be their secret 
ruminations. A few ot the far-seeing, as wellas 
the conscientious, landowners (generally those 
of the highest class, whe ure unembarrassed \ per- 
ceive danger, if not immediate, yet certain, from 
persisting too long in the system—as well as the 
vast amount of suffering—erying aloudto Hea- 


landed order | 


ven—which it inflicts upon the working classes, ! 


and especially upon agricultural labourers and 
their families. But the great majority of land- 


owners, those of yesterday, as well as those as 


old as the Conquest, are becoming dailv more | 


hardened and infatuated. With them, upholding 
the Corn-Laws, the food monopolies, by which 


| 
| 


a matter of prerogative and pride as well as ,¢ 
purse. The right of landowners to tax the 
People, is one of the well-contrived Substitutes 


| for abolished feudal privileges ; and it js Seen to 


be in imminent jeopardy. Under the feudal 
system, the vassal was bound to the service ¢ 
his own superior only. Under the representatiy, 
system, hitherto swayed by the Landownery 
Combination, the license of the vassal is nom). 
nally enlarged. He is now tied down to th 
Combination ; and, instead of being limited t, 
one superiors domain, his boundaries extend ty 
the shores of Great Britain and Ireland. He j, 
free to go to what mill he plea: Ss within this 
range, and to commute personal | 


service fop 
money ; but his bread must still, in some shape 
be muleted. He must still pay the 
the name of a duty on corn and en other articles 


It is not surprising that th 
Corn Barons should be most unwilling to Sur. 


grist, under 
of necessary food. 


render their pris ileges; or that what has been 
so cunningly, as well as forcibly, aequired, should 
be tenaciously held. Some, we can well believe, 
are blinded by their ignorant covetousness : 
others are reckless from their pecuniary involve. 
ments ; and not a few appear to act under the 
combined influence of cupidity and an insolent 
pride. “ Perish manufactures!” is their ery, even 
in the teeth of their unfortunate oracle, Sir 
Robert Peel. He, evidently, perceives clearly, 
what the most of his senseless and ill-disciplined 
followers would not believe, if one rose from the 
dead: he forsees that it will not be much 
longer possible to effect. even by that grand 
landed combination of which the centre is the 
Upper and Lower Houses of Parliament, the rob- 
hery which, in one shape or another, the few 
have ever endeavoured to practise upon the 
He, at least, is aware that, without the 
manufacturing 


many. 
industry which supported the 
landlords’ war, which pays the interest of their 
public debt, and which quadrupled their rents, 
they cannot long be maintained, even as they 
ought to be and might be. 

We have said that these laws are twice cursed. 
Under them a few of the overgrown landed pro- 
prietors, the old nobility— for or by whom 80 
much of the soil was originally seized, or else 
confiscated, and bestowed on them—have doubled 
or trebled their revenues ; and are, 
at the same time, suffering under pecuniary em 


annual 


barrassments, and driven from their country— 
from the sphere of their duties, if they fancy 
they have any duty to fulfil which cannot as well 
be performed by a proxy in the legislature, and 
a steward on the estate—while the under grade, 
suddenly enriched by war prices, and the 
Corn-Laws, which afterwards, by the scre®, 
kept up their rents, have generally squandered 
their plunder with the characteristic reckles* 
ness of all marauders. ‘This is one form of the 
curse; but had every penny unjustly gained 
from the industry of the People, the price 

every loaf, and potato, and slice of bacen, ab- 
stracted from the basket and store of the work- 


they, and they alone, benefit, seems to be held ing man, been prudently and usefully expended, 
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ended, 


this does not atone to those suffering under the 
second and deeper curse ; to those whose hunger 
and sweat have produced all those improvements 
in the fruits of which neither they nor their chil- 
dren after them are to have any share. 

Among the truths placed in a striking light 
by the late discussion, none are more clear than 
this, that, benefit who may by the Corn-Laws, 
they are the growing curse of the agricultural 
labourer, whose condition has been gradually 
hecoming worse and worse under their operation. 
Thanks to the diligent and excellent instruction 
given by the'r well-paid spiritual guides, the pea- 
santry in many parts of England are thick-headed 
enough ; yet it will not be much longer possible 
to make the veriest clodhopper believe that 
dear bread is the best blessing of his family. 
The Corn-Law missionaries must now do for 
those neglected serfs, in social and economical 
questions, what the first Methodists did, in 
spiritual things, at a yet darker period, and 
in the face of as rancorous, if not so numer- 
ous, an opposition. Then the parsons alone con- 
stituted the hostile phalanx ; now we have 
to contend with the parsons and squires com- 
bined. The heads of the peasantry may be 
thick, but they are penetrable ; and, at present, 
many of their heads may be reached through their 
ill-filled bellies. The evidence of William Hol- 
man, before the Corn-Law delegates, the la- 
bourer from the Arcadia of England, Devon- 
shire, will be very easily understood by all fel- 
low-labourers. The fallacy that high prices of the 
first necessaries of life keep up wages, cannot, 
therefore, last much longer, if there be any one 
toexpose it. Indeed, it has almost ceased to be 
an available fallacy ; though its effect is still 
tried as an impudent, barefaced falsehood. 

If there be one truth of public economy more 
clearly demonstrated than another, it is, that the 
price of labour, which is the first thing to fall 
with low prices, is the very last to rise with high 
prices. Prices fluctuate long before, in the pre- 
sent state of our population, labour can over- 
take them, On this important part of the sub- 
ject, where persons, whether in ignorance or 
Willully, spread delusion as if to lull the con- 
“iences of those of the landowners are 
aot quite dead to the feelings of humanity, we 
shall quote a passage from a lately published 
work of Mr Tooke. It is taken from the sec- 
ton in which he treats of “ The effect of the price 
of provisions on the conditionof the working classes.” 

The state of prices of provisions, and of the rate of 
wep *, inthe two last years, strikingly confirm the de- 
“etions from previous experience, of the little tendency 
Which exists in wages to follow a fal! or rise in the 
Mees of provisions except at long intervals,and then 
“sly ina degiee far short of such fall or rise. When 
fealing of the great tail and cheapness of the prices of 
Provisions in 1633-4-5, I took occasion to observe, that 
— of trade, the general but not speculative 
snd acne the prices of commodities, the undoubted 
Rising ata tages d ~ mt ae = 
ng classes st full wages, and the increase of the revenue, 

ges, and the increase of the revenue, 

‘companied a great fall of the prices of provisions, but 
the Ganer o of the price of wheat, which was lower at 
435 than it had been in the last seventy 


who 
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years; thus furnishing a fresh and decisive negative of 
the often repeated, but perfectly unfounded assertion, put 
forth by parties interested in the corn monopoly, that 
high prices of agricultural produce tend to increased de- 
mand for other productions, and to extended employment 
and higher wages to the working population.” With 
the state of things then described as exhibited at the close 
of 1835, what a contrast, as regards the working popula. 
tion, is that which is presented at the close of 1839! 

In a few instances the wages of agricultural labourers 
have been raised, but in a very trifling proportion to the 
rise of necessaries ;« and in cases where an advance of 
wages has been granted, it has been rather from motives 
of fear or humanity on the part of the employers, than 
asa legitimate consequence, on principles of business, of 
an improved demand relatively to the supply ef labour. 
While in the manufacturing districts there is not only 
no increase of money wages, but there is a falling off of 
employment, so that while the prices of provisions are in 
some instances nearly doubled: and, while several ne. 
CeSSATIES, and, more especially, the secondary necessaries, 
such as tea, sugar, and tobacco, are at a considerable ad- 
vance, the earnings of the work-people are reduced; 
they are thus suffering cruelly under the twofold evil of 
having their little income less ; and of finding that reduced 
income going a much less way in the supply of their 
most urgent wants, 

The present state of things, therefore, furnishes fresh 
proof, if additional proof had been wanting, of the nega. 
tive of the dogma of the advocates for restrictions on the 
corn trade, that the landlords and farmers getting higher 
prices must he the better customers and employers of the 
manufacturers, shopkeepers, and labourers; and in that 
way to hold out more than compensation for the higher 
prices which the latter classes are obliged to pay for their 
food. 

The second fallacy noticed above, namely, that 
when landlords and farmers get high prices, they 
must be better customers to manufacturers, is, 
so far as regards mere labourers, not worthy 
of a moment’s thought, What may a married 
man, with ten shillings a-week—what even Sir 
James Graham's enviable ploughmen, with 
twelve shillings a-week—have had to expend on 
the manufactures of Lancashire, Yorkshire, War- 
wickshire, or Worcestershire, during the last two 
years, when the prices of agricultural produce 
have been so enormously high? What will 
they have so to expend during the next two 
years, which, although we should have favourable 
harvests, after the present impoverishment, it 
will take to reduce prices to an average rate ? 

But if the Corn-Laws should not, by keeping 
up prices, benefit the farm-labourer, they surely 
benefit the farmer? The very reverse, however, 
is the opinion of Mr Tooke; and, in one word, 

° .a ft >, 
we may repeat what was frequently said in Par- 
liament during the late discussion on Mr Vil- 
liers’ motion, that there is not one individual 
whose opinions on questions of public economy 


has weight, but has condemned the Corn-Laws, 
Tue Benerit tro tue Farmer Fauracy. 


In The Reflections on the Operation of the 
Present Scale of Duty on Foreign Corn, by 
David Salomons, Esq., we find a brief and lucid 
exposure of the benefit to farmers’ fallacy, which 
we shall borrow, simply to give it wider publicity 





* From all that we have been able to notice, these 
small rises of a shilling or two shillings a-week of wages, 
in consequence of the high price of food, have either been 
to keep down the Poor Laws, to insure against rick-burn- 
ing, or from what is called the charity of the employers 
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among that class. We rejoice to find that many 
farmers have already attained a thorough under- 
standing of the operation of the Corn-Laws, as 
their class interests are concerned. Their small 
share of the spoil, besides being hardly worth con- 
tending for, exposes them, at all times, to severe 


punishment. 

If the present shifting scale of duty was intended to 
protect the farmer, keep the prices of corn steady, ensure 
a supply to the consumer at a moderate price, and benefit 
the revenue whenever an imposition was required, it has 
signally failed. During the continuance of the corn 
laws, the farmeis have suffered the severest privations. 
The variations in price have been extreme, and when a 
supply of foreign corn has been required for the con- 
sumption of the country, it has not reached the consumer 
except at a very high price, whilst but little advantage 
has accrued to the revenue. Instead of the descending 
scale of duty promoting a supply in proportion to the 
rise in the price, experience has demonstrated the contrary. 
The risks which persons must incur by bringing corn 
from abroad are inevitably great: for, should it after- 
wards appear that the home supply was sufficient for the 
wants of the country, and no advance of price conse- 
quently took place sufficient to compensate the importer, 
his loss would be considerable. Whenever, therefore, a 
demand for foreign corn takes place, bis gain must bear 
some proportion to the risk he has incurred, It is evi- 
dent that the fall in the duty operates as a lounty in 
favour of the speculator, tempting him to keep his corn 
out of the market as long a8 possible. For this object, 
Whenever circumstances indicate that a foreign supply 
will be sequired, and an advance in the market takes 
place, the speculators, without any other combination 
than that arising from = selt-interest, withhold making 
Bales, notwithstanding the rise of price may afford them 
a fair profit on their corn. Their gain is calculated, not 
only on the advance in the price of the corn, but also on 
the fallin the scale of the du‘y, and as the duty falls in 
@ greater batio than the price of the corn rises, the duty 
Operates as a bounty to withhold sales until it reaches its 
highest protecting point, when the duty is a/so at the lew- 
est, Jtis by this means that the revenue received trom 
grain admitted for home consumption is inconsiderable, for 
corn is seldom taken out of bond until the lowest rate of 
duty is attained. Then, again, should there be a large 
supply of corn taken out of bond and entered for home 


consumption, the average price ts sure to fall, and the | 


duty to rise, tor the apeculator, having made his profit by 
the reduction of the duty, is less concerned about selling 
a ‘ew shillings per quarter higher or lower. His profit 
is secured by the operation of the duty, as may be seen 
by the following description. Let it be supposed an opin- 
jon prevailed that a supply of foreign corn would be re- 
quired for the consumption of the country, and that, with 
this impression, a purchsse of corn had been made on the 
Continent deliverable in London at 40s. per quarter, and 
that it arrives here when the average price is at 66s. per 
quarter, The duty on wheat at 66s, being 20s. 8d., a 
moderate profit might be made by selling the corn, duty 
paid at that price. But the impression that the supply 
will be required induces the speculator to hold back in 
the confidence that, should the averages reach 70s.. he 
no! only would gain 4s. by the rise in the market, (ut VWs. 
more by the diminution in the duty, waking an increase 
ei profiiot lds. Should the averages reach 71s, he vains 
another pri fit of As. in the duty with only an increase ot 
Js. in the price, making an addition of 08, OF ab increase 
of profit of 10s Should the averages advance to 72s., 
ancther vain of 5s. is secured, being a rise of Is. in price, 
and a diminution of 46 in duty, making his profits 24s 
When the averagesare at 73s, the extreme limit is at- 
tained, the duty being only a Is. per quarter; so that if 
ab importation were made that might be sold at or about 


of the labourers, And chariy it 18, When these eim- 
ployers are not robbing the labourer of two shillings in 
One shape, and with one hand ; while they return him one 
With the other in charity... 7. f, 














663., paying a duty of 20s. 8d., by withholding the sup. 
ply until the extreme limit of 733. be reached, a gain of 
7x, not only would be made by the rise in the avera 
but also a profit of 193. 8d, by the reduction of the duty 
making a total increased profit of 26-. 84. Can we won. 
der that in seasons of apprehended dearth, the price of 
corn reaches the utmost limit provided by the Act, when 
the tendency of the fluctuating scale is, not to promot 
but to withhold the supply, not to keep corn from fiue. 
tuation, but to offer a bounty for raising it to that ex. 
treme point when the merely nominal duty is imposed? 
And, again, can the depression in the market occasion 
surprise ? The corn importer, having succeeded in get. 
ting his corn admitted at a low duty, has no longer any 
object in keeping back the supply, and presses it torward 
for sale, which, reducing the price, raises the duty, 
Thus, by the operation of the double action of a rise in 
price, and diminution in the duty, he protects himseif 
from the admission of any corn on the same advantageous 
terms that he has secured for himself. If a. state of 
things such as above described be conceived occurring 
just before harvest-time, an accumulated quantity of 
foreign corn being admitted for home consumption, you 
may easily suppose that the price will be affected by the 
supply thrown into the market, to the great injury of 
the British grower, who, in fact, would have to contend 
with a mass of foreign corn, duty free, insivad of having 
that fair protection which a better system would un. 
doubtedly afford. 


This view is corroborated by Mr Tooke, in his 
examination of certaingroundsof defence reliedon 
by the landowners—to wit, That fluctuation has 
not been greater under these laws than at for- 
mer times, which is but negative argument: That 
the Corn-Law has worked well, inasmuch as, 
when the market was exceedingly depressed, the 
home-grower was secured against a foreign sup- 
ply ; while, (gracious permission!) when the 
vreat rise of prices shewed deficiency, the land- 
lord’s law allowed a foreign supply to be brought 
in at a very low duty. And, by the way, would 
it not be as well to call the Corn-Laws by their 
true names—Laws to interpose between the poor 
andthe bounty of Providence in sending favourable 
seasons. If the Corn-Laws and the high prices 
they keep up are a blessing to the whole popu- 
lation, but especially to the labouring classes, 
then it follows that favourable seasons, which 
lower prices, must he a curse. The clergy, whe 
support the Corn-Laws, should change the tenor 
of their public prayers for good weather, and 
for abundance for man and for beast, into con- 
sistency with their belief in the Corn-Laws. But, 
to return to Mr Tooke’s reply to the above fal- 
lacies. He says :— 

1. There is no experience of an unrestricted trade in 
corn in the last two centuries, so as to admit of compar 
son between the recent fluctuations and those in any [0f- 
mer equal period, and thusto torm grounds of inference 
a8 to What would, under circumstances in other respec 


similar, have been the fluctuations in a perfectly unre 
stricted state of the trade. But both from analogy aud 


| froin @ reference to the working of the law, it 1s pertectly 


clear that the fluctuations could not have beeo greatet, 
would most probably have been on a smaller scale, and 
would most certainly not have been attended with 
disturbance in the direction of commercial capital 
credit. 
2. With regard to the assertion of the corn law haviof 
worked well, it remains for the advocates of the measure 
to reconcile this assertion with the tacts; viz, that under 
its operation the farmer had to sustain a progressiv 
fall in the price, through no less than five success¥¢ 
years, from 75s. till it got down to 36s, for the us 
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or 34s. 11d. for the Winchester, quarter; a continuance 
god degree of declining markets, accompanied by great 
distress and loud complaints on the part of the farmer, 
being a state of things which it is not easy to conceive 
admitted of aggravation by a perfectly free trade in corn ; 
while, on the other hand, upon the occurrence of the first 
season following, of marked deficiency, the public was 
prevented from obtaining relief by the admission, for con- 
sumption, of any foreign wheat to make up for the de- 
ficiency, until (the weekly average having reached 77s, 
jin August) the aggregate averages of the six weeks had 
attained in September 73s. 2d., when, suddenly, in the 
single week 1,513,113 quarters of wheat and wheat-meal 
were liberated at the low duty of one shilling the quarter. 

This sudden admiasion of so enormous a quantity of 
foreign corn had the effect, notwithstanding the ascer- 
tained deficiency of our own growth, of depressing the 
markets, insomuch that the average price, which, on the 
94h of August had been 77s., declined within the follow- 
ing four weeks to 61s, 10d,; sothat, whereas the pre- 
rious rise to 77s., Which had been grievously felt in the 
price of bread by the working classes, and was for the 
benefit only of the wealthier farmers who had been ena- 
bled to hold their stocks of the crop of 1837 to the last; 
the subsequent fall was to the detriment of the numerous 
class of small farmers, who, having, by that time, got in 


their crops in all the division of the island south of the | 


Humber, were thrashing out and, as usual, bringing the 
earliest supplies to market, 

At the same time, a great deal of the commercial capi- 
tal was diverted from its usual channels, for the purpose 
of supplying funds, immediately available, for trans- 
mission to every corner of the globe from whence corn, 
however unsuitable it might be in point of quality, could 
be obtained, And independently of the inconvenience 
inevitably attendant upon the diversion of so large an 
amount of capital from its ordinary direction, is the evil 
of disturbance of the circulation by the great drain of 
bullion entailed by so sudden and extensive a transmission 
of tunds abroad. 


Mr Tooke proceeds to shew that the tempor- 
ary prosperity of the shipping interests, in con- 
sequence of Corn-Laws, is also fallacious. 

The shipowners, indeed, are gainers by the great rise 
of freights, and of the value of shipping on such occa- 
sions ; and the shipping interest is, at such periods, neces- 
taliiy in a flourishing condition, as at present. But the 
mischievous working of the system is again felt in this 
Very Interest; four no sooner are the ports again shut, 
than there isa sudden cessation of all such extra demand 
for shipping ; vessels are bnilt under the influence of the 
Casual demand and high freights: hence, by the subse- 
quent Com petition, the rate of freights is reduced tempor- 
arly below even its ordinary level ; and the shipowners, 
who, like the landed interests, consider themselves entit- 
led 'o apply to the legislature on occasions of any con- 
siderable decline from a previous adventitious rise in the 
value of their property, become loud in their complaints 
of a decay of British shipping, and pray for additional 
protection, as was the case between 1819 and 1822, and 
again in 1832 and 1833. 

We shall not follow Mr Tooke into his unan- 
swerable refutation of the argument raised on 
the natural and unavoidable fluctuation of prices. 
It is enough that since fluctuation must arise 
from the mere vicissitudes of the seasons, the 
evil should be guarded against, not augmented 
by bad laws. Against vicissitude in the sea- 
‘ons no laws can provide; but our Corn-Laws 
‘ppear as if expressly intended to increase the 
evil. The etfects of the severity of a bad sea- 
‘on. or a train of bad seasons, over all or the 
eTeater part of Europe, might, as he argues, be 
‘‘erted or mitigated by “extending the radius 
of our habitual supply.” 
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We do not see how it | 


is possible to get rid ‘of the following argu- 
ment :— 


No one can be more alive than Tam to the circum. 
stance, that within certain degrees of longitude and lati- 
tude, extending over the central parts of the Coutinent of 
Europe, there is, in the majority of seasens, a prevalence 
of weather of the same general character of propitious- 
ness or unpropitiousness to the growth and gathering of 
the corn crops, as prevails in this country, But this 
circumstance, instead of being an argument, as by some 
persons it has been set up to be, againet a free trade in 
corn, is the strongest ground in favour of if, An exten. 
sion of the radius of our habitual supply to the north and 
south-east of Europe, to parts of Asia bordering on the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean, to Fgvpt, and, above 
all, to the United States of America, would greatly miti- 
gate the effects of visitations of peculiar inclemency of 
weather prevailing simultaneously in this country, and 
Within a certain range on the Continent of Europe. 


But there is no lack of forcible and unanswer- 
able argument, nor want of illumination among 
the manufacturing and artisan classes. Those 
who frequent reading-rooms, and peruse news- 
papers and pamphlets, may easily be enlightened. 
The Chartists do not require to be convinced of 
the iniquity and impolicy of the landlord's tax on 
the food of the People; with them, concilia- 
tion, forbearance, knitting up the bonds of union 
for the furtherance of common objects, is all 
that is at present required ; and the numerously- 
signed petitions which have been sent from the 
manufacturing towns, for the abolition of the 
Corn- Laws, shew that the crotchet of last year, 
and the means so diligently enforced by a few 
agitators, to divide those whom interest and sym- 
pathy should unite, have lost their efficacy. It 
is now seen that Free Trade and cheap food are 
no bad preliminary steps towards extended suf- 
frage. itis not this class, therefore, that require 
to be lectured upon the Corn-Laws. They may be 
reached through the press, and won back by those 
to whom they gave their confidence during the 
Reform agitation, if they are in future fairly dealt 
by. It isthe dense ignorance of the agricultural 
districts that requires the immediate presence, 
and the renewed and continuous efforts, of the 
itinerating missionaries of the Anti-Corn-Law 
Leacur. What they have done, and with such 
admirable effect, is warrant and encouragement 
to proceed. By the alarm and indignation ex- 
pressed by the landowners at the labours ef the 
itinerant lecturers, we measure the amount of 
what they have effected and may accomplish, 

Nor isthereany wantof intelligence, knowledge, 
or of zeal, and good-will tothe cause. ‘The sup- 
port of the mere machinery of agitation seems all 
that is now required ; and there can be nu sincere 
abolitionist who, once made aware of the neces. 
sity, will not contribute to this object according 
to his means. Every year, we see vast sums 
raised by very small subscriptions for distant 
objects, in character surely not more sacred 
than this, the object of which is to feed the poor 
by the fruits of their own labour. The organiza- 
tion of extensive minute subscriptions ought to 
be a first object with the delegates before their 
final dispersion for this session, We make no 
doubt but that many individuals, in the smaller 
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towns and villages, would be most willing to enlist | should imagine, will, on second thoughts, scarce. 


themselves in this service if they were author- 
ized, and if the mode were pointed out to them by 
the lecturers or by circulars. In Ireland we re- 
joice to know that whatever the absentees, or 
deeply mortgaged landowners, may desire, the 
People, the small farmers, the hali-starved la- 
bourers, and the shopkeepers, impatiently wish for 
low prices; letting rents and mortgage interest 
take their chance; and pretty certain that, though 
their condition haply should not be much bet- 
tered, under any change, it is impossible that 
it can be worse, while lumpers will grow. Even 
these poor Irish peasants may contributetheirmite 
to the Anti-Corn-Law fund, were it but a few of 
the pence which they now happily save from 
whisky, with which to purchase the emancipation 
of their food from the landlords tax. This is a 
cause which comes directly home to every man, 
woman, and child, in the three kingdoms, and 
one where a small outlay must yield to every 
one who eats a large return. 

There are many benevolent persons who, 
placed by a kind Providence and their own 
industry, in circumstances which save them 
from the immediate pressure of the Corn- 
Laws, contribute generously to alleviate the 
privation and distress arising from those cruel 
and impolitic enactments. They give very large 
sums in private charity ; but were it not a wiser, 
a more considerate, and expansive charity, to 
devote part of this money to remove altogether, 
and for ever, the misery which they compas- 
sionate, in a population, suffering, at the same 
time, from want of employment and the high 
We repeat, we cannot be- 
lieve any one sincere in desiring the abolition 
of the Corn-Laws and the other food taxes, who 


price of provisions ? 


will not cheerfully contribute his mite towards 
carrying on the warfare so hopefully commenced, 
s9 sven as a comprehensive scheme of small sub- 
This is all that re- 
The temporary check given to 
the discussion by the bad tactics of the Tories, 
is to be considered as a positive gain to the 


scription is promulgated. 
mains wanting. 


cause. The nature of men, and especially of 
Englishmen, must be far changed before such 
a mnanwuvre can prove detrimental to a measure 
whichis, afterall, tu be determined, not bythe Par- 
liament, the Members of which, in general, profit 
by the abuse, but by the nation which suffers 
from it. The Tory triumph of a few days delay 
is absolute yain to the cause; or else it will be 
the fault of its champions in Parliament, which 
we do not anticipate. Mr Bradshaw's party, we 
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Novetists and romance writers almost. uni- 
formly (with whatever little of either grace or 
gratitude) denounce “the trash of the Cireu- 
lating Library,’ — ‘contemptible fictions,” with 


sae} . . 
which, of course, their peerless heroes and hero- | yet, such is the perverseness of human nature, 





/upon precisely their old principles. If 


ly thank his officious zeal, nor confound cate. 
ing a Tartar with subduing an enemy, By 
this impertinent and foolish trick is only of , 
piece with much of the Tory tactics of the last 
session. Save as clever, disingenuous partisans, 
that party, with few exceptions, have been un. 
fortunate in their plan of proceeding, if it be 
their desire to gain moral weight in the country. 
They have only succeeded in pouring water on 
the drowned rat; and they have aimed at little 
else. They have made that plain, which was 
before sufficiently apparent, the incapacity and 
slipperiness of the Bed-Chamber gov ernment ; 
but they have had no success in gaining the con- 
fidence of the country to the Opposition party, 
while they have made it plain that their own 
turn will not come, until they find they can rule 
their 


ultra-cautious leader occasionally give indica- 
‘tions of wiser and more enlarged views, he 


ia very different part. 
rely, to go no farther back ? 


much more frequently acts like a timid man 
unfortunately placed, who fancies that he cannot 
help himself. If Sir Robert Peel made up in 
faith, what he lacks in courage, he might play 
On what did Canning 
Sir Robert Peei 
is in the unhappy condition of neither being 
his own master nor the master of his party; of 
a man who dare neither venture to shake off a 
galling yoke, nor yet gracefully perform the infe- 
rior part to which want of courage and self-re. 
lianee ties him down, Canning had faith at least 
in his own intellect, in the supporters which his 
policy could win, and in the small band of friends 
who would rally around him; and he was not 
deceived, Poor Sir Robert Peel has no faith ‘a 
Liberals, nor much hope from Tories, If he 
shall ever be a Minister at all, he will at last te 
the Ministre malgré lui, Jn another view, the 
People get disgusted 
by the perpetual carping, and yelping, and dog- 
in-the-manger tricks of 
make a sincere and energetic attempt to oust 
those whose policy they condemn, and make the 
effort to do better, nor desist from an opposition 
too often either factious or peddling, Damaging 
the Whigs, which these worthies do far more 
cifectually themselves, can never exalt the 


Tory party lose vround. 


men who will neither 


‘lories. 


—_——-—— 


Is it not possible for the Opposition to bring 
forward one large practical measure of improve- 
ment in a session, in which they could carry the 
nation along with them, were it but one ? 


BY GRACE WEBSTER. 
ines would not contaminate their fingers,—#§ 
mercilessly as do the “yrave and reverend $'£- 
niors,”’ the instructors of youth, and.the other 
wholesale dealers out of wisdom, cut-and-dry. And 
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«the last new novel” remains a matter of pretty 
veneral concernment ; the novel-reading world 
comprehending or drawing its numer Us members | 
from nearly all the other subdivisions of society, 
known under the names of the religious, the 
éshionable, the pvlitical, the scientific, the young, 
the old, and the middle-aged, worlds, Stupid and 
jull, * as the fat weed that rots by Lethe’s wharf,” | 
must they be, who, reading at all, have not, at 
one time or other, eagerly read novels; ay, and 
, good many of them too. Shakspeare, we could 
wear, would have exhausted the library of the 


Lucys of romances, long before he was fourteen, 
had he found access to it; and added a whole | 
circulating collection to that, had Stratford or 
Warwick then afforded such a delightful re- 
surce, Scott, Crabbe, Cobbett, Wilberforee— 
we choose instances of similitude in dis-simili- 


tyude—were all early devourers of romances ; and 


some of them continued so to their latest years. 
The only distinction, we apprehend, that exists 
between the novel readers of the present day 
and thuse of a former age, is, that, now, noone 
however deft and diligent, can peruse above one- 
half of the really good or tolerably fair novels 
that are daily eppearing. We hope, however. 
that they will all endeavour to see ING LISTON ; 
and we mean briefly to shew how much this will 
be worth their while. 

Incuiston is a Scottish story of simple tex- 
ture and homely character, the strength aad 
beanty of which lie in its perfect and un. 
adurned truth. By a common figure of speech, 
we often hear of pictures, and limnings, and 
graphic delineations of life. If we might ven- 


. 
ure 


to create a figure of language, or coin a 
new phrase. we should say that Miss Webster's 
representations of life are Daguerrotyped ; so min- 
utely exact are they: so scientifically true tothe 
original, The taleis wholly andthoroughly Scotch, 
I+ 





moreover, deals with lowly personages, and 


hits what mere novel readers must think 


eX 
and feel one great blemish. which may be indicated 
athe words addressed by Johnson to the mother 
‘Sheridan, on her novel of Sidney Biddulph— 
‘Madam, you had no right to make virtue so 
miserable.’ Miss Webster’s heroine passes a 
fcontinued joylessness, with the intermis- 
son of one short, bright gleam of bliss from 
tarly love, which only deepened that gathering 
gvom, that, so far as this world is concerned, 
‘urrounded it to its close. The story opens | 
"th a Daguerrotyped picture of the dull for. 
mal household of a wealthy Scottish baronet in 
the West of Scotland, rigidly superintended by 
a ctitely lady-emother, the daughter of a poor 
Lar! ; and composed of the usual complement of 
Comestics. With some understanding, and a 
hatural taste for the fine arts, Sir Norman Inglis 
 Ingliston, from constitutional shyness and 
leness of will, appears half imbecile ; which 


ile GO 


s?e 


he intruth is, and vet is not. But the nice dis- 


ion of the shades of his neutral, or no 
‘aracter, we must leave to his historian’s page. | 
a my disappointment in love, or rather a | 


“Wartinyg of his affections by his three weird sis- | 
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ters, confirms the morbid tendencies of Sir Nor- 
man’s mental constitution, though, in a sudden 
and violent fit of anger, he, at last, finds courage 
to expell his domestic tyrants; but too late for 
his own happiness, as the grave had now closed 
over the object of his love. When the combina- 
tion of sisterhood, with fortunes generously 
augmented, was driven away from the home of 
the victim, he brought back his mother, who, 
as sometimes occurs in hizh life, had never been 
able to live on decent terms with her daughters, 
but who now joyfully returned to the mansion, 
to be more its mistress than she had ever been 
before. A few traits describe the true Lady 
Grace Inglis,— ; 

A personage of few faults, and not many virtues. She 
was a weak, pompous woman, full of dignified ideas about 
paltry coucerns, She was, however, thoroughly domes. 
tic, She was the youngest daughter of a very poor 
nobleman, and, together with the rest of her family, 
whilst they were brought up with an undue estimation 
of their own importance in the world, was trained to 
habits of the most perfect economy. She was, therefore, 
Well qualified to keep everything in proper style and or- 
derin her son's house; but, as she was inclined to be 
more anxious about his dignity than his comfort, he leda 
splendidly miserable life with her, . .  . Her servants, 
by her unwearied directions, had attained to that degree of 
fuuitiess exactness, which is peculiarly edifying and ex. 
emplary, and her son was docility itself, He never con. 
tradicted nor rebelled, In shert, she had nothing to ree 
cord in her journal, which she regularly kept from day 
to day, but the reformation she wrought in the family, 
and her own self-congratulations for the achievement, 

Lady Grace, doing everything for her son, 
wished also to marry him to a crook-backed but 
very wealthy heiress, whose mind was more dis- 
torted than her person. The young lady arrives 
on a visit; and Sir Norman, who had not cour. 
age openly torebel azainst the meditated union, 
fled. Hlis various adventures in the foolish flight 
of about a dozen miles, to a small lonely inn, 
where he hid himself from the world, but especi- 
ally from crooked Miss Diana and his lady-mother, 
occupy the early chapters. ‘The Lady Grace 
becomes much alarmed at Sir Norman’s absence, 
and the household is in terror and conster- 
nation, imagining suicide and every horrible 
catastrophe, when a characteristic epistle is re. 
ceived from the weak and _ half-repentant 
baronet, in which he manfully informs his 
mother that he is not to be trepanned into a 
marriage ‘‘ with the crooked machine ;" and 
that he will not return to Inglistun until Diana 
departs. The enamoured young lady, by an evil 
chance, is made the reader of this letter; and 
her violent hysterics, kickings, and nervous ex. 
hibitions during the days and nights, in which 
she torments the servants, and wearies out Lady 
Grace, are cleverly painted; so is the doctor's 
assistant, a raw Aberdonian, 

While Lady Grace is perplexed between the 
continued absence of her truant son and the in- 
valid Miss Diana, with her lovelorn or nervous 
affection, a female group, consisting of country 
neighbours, arrive on a morning visit, who are 
literally rendered, or who rather are Daguerro- 
typed, Scotch village gentility. 

Lady Grace, with her man-of-business, his 
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clerk, and sundry of the head domestics, were 
holding a solemn inquisition on the delinquent 
cook and housekeeper, who had got drunk, and 
committed many faults, and, among other mis- 
demeanours, had nearly lost Sir Norman’s letter, 
when the rattling of carriage-wheels was heard. 

Ere Keith and the cook could effect their retreat from 
the presence-chamber, Lady Weirham and her aaughters 
were ushered in, and, in the rear, followed the contents 
of another vehicle, viz., the two Misses Maclashan, Miss 
Storie, and the Misses Crabbe, _—— 

Lady Grace very simply imagined that this visit of 
her neighbours was a sure sign that they knew nothing 
of what had taken place at Inygliston; and this belief so 
far reconciled her to the untimely interruption, that she 
gave them a kind welcome, But the truth of the matter 
was, Lady Grace was never more deceived in her lite; 
for it was sheer gossiping, intermeddling curiosity, that 
had brought the whole bevy. The Mias Crabbes, the 
Miss Maclashans, and Miss Storie. spinsters, upon small 
incomes, were located near the village, in pleasant, pic- 
turesque, retired dwellings; and, as they each and all 
could claim some propinquity to one or other of the 
neighbouring families of distinction, they were in the 
habit of exchanging visits with the most of the gentry 
in those parts, 

By dawn of day that morning, there had beenin cir- 
culation through the village the most strange, incoherent, 
and bloody fiction regarding Sir Norman that ever was 
invented, Jt owed its authorship originally to his own 
cook, but, in the course of its progress from house to 
house, it gained so many additions, that, from the very 
absurdity and inconsistency of the detail, it would have 
seemed to any one unworthy of credit. The eatiiest in- 
timation of it was received by the several domestics of 
the Miss Maclashans, Miss Storie, and the Miss Crabbes, 
and reported verbatim to their ladies ; and these distin. 
guished newsmongers lost not a twinkling in clubbing 
together in Miss Storie’s parlour to discuss the subject 
and decide upon the probability of the report, That Sir 
Norman had stabbed Miss Diana Hamilton with a car- 
ving knife at dinner might be true, and they had no 
doubt of it, for Sir Norman hated Miss Diana ; everybody 
knew that, and he was an eccentric man, with a bee, 
they were sure, in his bonnet, although Mrs Irving, the 
clergyman’s wife, would not allow it to be said, but she 
was no judge, although a weil meaning body. And 
what could she be expected to know 2? she had seen 
nothing. Her father was only a Latin master of the 
Glasgow High School. She probably had never been in 
company with a baronet in her lite, except Sr Norman, 
and she would very naturally think that a man of his 
rank must be a man of sense, But to return trom Mrs 
Irving’s character to Sir Norman's exploits, It was 
highly probable, in their opinion, for so they conjectured, 
that he had committed or attempted this bloody murder 
upon the body of Miss Diana. Jt was still more proba- 
ble what was stated, that he afterwards went up to his 
own room and hanged himself, That was just like Sir 
Norman. He was a man that never could have submit. 
ted to be brought to public justice. His pride was insuf. 
ferable. His mother had herself to blame for that, and 
indeed his father, honest man, who, upon the whole, was 
nota bad neighbour, and had always been kind to them, 
was as proud as Lucifer himself. And, poor man, now 
that he was gone, he had little to be proud of, His 
sister went astray with her own coachman; his sons, 
who died abroad, were but wild-living young men; and 
he himself, some years before his death, was as uncomely 
a sight as could be seen, with a tumour on the side of 
his head, brought on, it was said, by a blow with a 
battledore from Lady Grace. But the concluding act of 
the tragedy, aes reported to them, these confidential 
friends and confederates could not so easily receive as 
credible; but they were unwilling to abate anything of 
the truth ofthe statement, It was affirmed that, after 
Sir Norman hanged himself in his own room, he had 
been seen taking ! is departure bodily fiom the house, and 
Lady Grace was almost deranged, 





These notable spinsters not being able to oh. 
tain a cast ina neighbour's carriage. had actually 
gone to the expense of a joint-stock chaise, ¢, 
gratify their curiosity, and shew “ the respert 
and sympathy they owed, in this affliction, to 
their neighbour,” Lady Grace, which had been 
too long delayed. Four in the chaise, and Mic 
Patricia Crabbe mounted beside the post-hoy 
they had arrivedsimultancously with Lady Weir. 
ham and her daughters, who also had their ow, 
reasons for wishing to find matters at Ingliston 
as bad as possible. 

Lady Weirham, perhaps, thought thar, if Sir Norma 
expelled his mother, as he had done his sisters, one o: her 
daughters might have a chance of heading the estalyligh. 
ment. She had three ef them to dispose of, the eldest of 
whom had attained her thirty-ninth year; and, althongh 
she always affected to despise and ridicule Sir Norman 
it would have been the happiest achievement she had 
ever accomplishei—considering that Lord Weirham had 
exhausted his estates by his fruitless speculations— if gbe 
had got one of her unportioned g.ris installed, Lady of 
Ingliston. 

Such were the feelings and speculations of Lady Weir. 
ham onentering the drawing-room at Ingliston; bat jt 
was no small disappointment to her to find Lady Giacs 
seated there, in her own dignified formal way, as if no. 
thing had happened. 

The spinsters are equally baffled. The chaise 
hire is only money not lost, inasmuch as the pre. 
sence of the lawyer and doctor offered scope for 
boundless charitable conjecture. 

And now we take our leave of high and gen- 
teel life, of which “ Ingliston” is not a tale. Its 
great merit consists in the skilful delineation of 
the “ luwer orders,” their virtues, their kindli- 
ness to each other, their ignorance, and the un. 
imagined extent of their physical sufferings. 

Ilow many graces of the pen have been en. 
ployed to aggrandize and embellish a tale of 
seduction, and to deepen its pathos! The inno- 
cent, lovely heroine, the weeping Magdalen, the 
dark grave closing over the victim of man’s cruel- 
ty and deceit! Sir Norman had been, at some 
period, a seducer too, or, like most Scotch lairds 
of his period, he had enjoyed an easy bonne for- 
tune; but it was in very homely wise ; and, when 
the rumour of his flight, ‘‘ for debt,” had spread 
wide through the district, a middle-aged country- 
woman arrived, one afternoon, who entreated Mr 
Marshall, the butler, to obtain her an audience of 
the Lady Grace. The functionary would not 
trouble his lady. ‘‘ It was as much as the ser- 
vants places were worth to encourage beggars 
and hawkers.” 

The woman declared she was neither a beggar nor 4 
hawker, but had come on private and particular busive# 
to the lady, and that she would not travel twenty miles for 
nothing, and be beat by ony dinkit-out livery-man, for 
as braw as he thought himself. The individual who 
took it upon her to address the consequential Marshall 
in this way, was a middle-aged little wowan, of § 
swarthy brown complexion, on whose good-natured 


! 
countenance there was constantly a broad gaping swt 
indicative of a weak intellect. A brush of grizzled hat 


_ above her furrowed brow stuck straight out from below 


the plain border of a long-eared linen cap, Her ere 
consisted of a longish bed-gown of deep orange 4 

black stripe, over a petticoat of biue drugyit. A light 
checked apron, and a kerchief of pink and white 
puton above the bed-gown shawl fashion, and & larg 
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pair of men’s gloves of brown leather, completed the | may consider this, it is strikingly true to life in 


equipment. Her feet were bare, but she had a bundle 
in her hand, tied up ina towel as white as snow; indeed 
every part of her dress indicated the most scrupulous 
cleanliness ; and this bundle Marshall had supposed con. 
tained the wares she had for sale: but it was neither more 
nor jess than her shoes and stockings, which she had 
taken off at the commencement of her journey; and in 
another compartment of the parcel were some substantial 
slices of skim-milk cheese, laid between plies of pease-meal 
bannocks, brought tor refreshment by the way. 

While Marshall was meditating to take the poor half- 
witted looking creature by the shoulders, and turn her to 
the door, she, with the most edifying philosophy, nothing 
daunted by his dignified presence, untied her bundle, took 
an old handkerchief from her pocket to wipe the dust off 
her feet, and drew on her grey worsted hose and her 
shoes, in perfect defiance of the peremptory order, which 
was given in a high tone of command, 

‘You must leave this house instantly, I say,” said 
Marshall, 

‘¢And what for should she do that ?** cried Mrs Mac- 
Martin, (the dranken cook.) who, unobserved, had been 
hevering about the hall-door, listening to the 
quy, and was particularly struck with the tempting in- 
timation which the woman gave, of having “ private and 
particular business” to communicate to her lady, “If 
you grudge,” added she, *‘ the honest woman a seat 
in the hall, which, after all, is riding beyend your com. 
mission, she may come beside me in the kitchen.” 

Mis MacMartin did not require to repeat her invita- 
tion. The stranger, with her little bundle of bread and 


COLO}. 


cheese folded again in the towel, rose, with a countenance | 


expressive of the most innocent delight, and availed her- 
self of the hospitable offer, while Marshall walked off, 
and, in a low growling voice, uttered something, as he 
went, Which it would not be very edifying to record, 

It Lady Grace will not heir this Woman's private news 
IT will, thought Mrs MacMartin to herself. But there 
wis a glow of kindness, as well as a motive of curiosity, 
which dictated her attentions to the stranger, when she 
placed her by the fire, and gave her a retieshment of the 
best which her pantry contained ; and a happy, hearty, 
grateful meat the creature made, and, in return for Mrs 
MacMartin’s hospitality, she offered her a share of her 
peaseemeal scones, which she thought might be a rarity, 
as it was not likely, she remarked, that they could make 
the like in such a grand honse, And Mrs Mac Martin, 
with & courtliness that might have graced a drawing. 
room, accepted the offering, praised its excellence, and 
assured her simple guest that she had not relished any- 
thing so well for inany a day, for she was pertectly sfawed 
of loat-bread. 

A couple of hours did not elapse, before the cook and 
all the servants below stairs were in possession of the 
stranger's secret. Mrs MacMartin’s kindness had opened 
her heart, and she began to hint at the motives of her 
visit to Ingliston, and then she fully explained them ; 
but, ere she had proceeded far, she had more auditors than 
her entertainer. Men and women speedily congregated 
around her to listen, and, by degrees, she gave them, 
minutely and circumstantiaily, her whole personal 
history. 

This individual was, as she informed the hearers as- 
sembled round her, an unmarried person, but, according 
to the common phrase which she used on the occasion, she 
had had a mistortune. She was the mother of twin 
children, a boy and girl, of whom Sir Norman Inglis 
Was the father, and they had now attained their ninth 
year, She had all along maintained them chietly by her 
own industry, neither she nor they ever having burdened 
the session ; and she earned her living by winding pirns 
for the weavers at the Greenmill, her native village, or 
Going occasional work in the fields in the summer season. 
She had been in the habit of receiving a trifle, for edu- 
Cating the children, fiom Sir Norwan, transmitted 
through the hands of one of the visiting elders of her 
Parish; but, of late, the payment of this little allowauce 
had ceased. 


Homely as many readers of ordinary romance 








the given circumstances; and the close of the 
scene possesses still greater merit, though we 
must pass it. . 

The stranger's tale was not devoid of interest, and none 
of her auditors doubted of its truth. But, however strong 
her claims seemed to be in the eves of Mrs Mac Martin, 
and the under-cook, the laundress, and the housemaid, 
(which last had had a misfortune herself.) neither they 
nor any of the other servants could have ventured to soli. 
cit for her an audience of Lady Grace. As to asking 
Marshall to be the bearer of any further message, it was 
out of the question. Keith declined bringing himself into 
a scrape either with his master or mistress, by interfering 
in such a delicate affair, Ross and Watson were equally 
decisive in refusing; and old Blair the coachmin, who 
seeinel to feel particular sympathy for the woman's case, 
declared that, uf it had not been for circumstances— 
which, however, he did not explain—he would have gone 
up stairs himself, and advocated her cause, although he 
had never been in the drawing-room but once in his life 
since he crime to the place, and that was when Lady 
Grace called him up as a witness against the stable-boy, 
who had been charged with making depredations in the 
dairy, having been detected coming out with a drop of 
cream at the point of his nose. 

By the time that the servants had heard and commented 
o. the woman’s story, it was bordering on two o'clock, 
the usual hour for Lady Grace's walk, and the time for 
their own dinner, They, therefore, repaired to the ser. 
vants’ hall for that reason, leaving the communicative 
stranger alone with Mra MacMartir, who remained be- 
hind with her inthe kitchen. So much anxiety to obtain 
an interview with Lady Grace had been evinced, that, 
when thus left to themselves, Mrs MacMartin ventured 
to put her new friend upon a plan to accomplish it, bat 
enjoined the strictest secrecy as to her having given such 
an advice. The stranger readily agreed to these terms, 
and eagerly embraced the method proposed, 


The interview—which somewhat reminds one 
of that of Jeanie Deans with Queen Caroline — 
gives rise to an animated Finally, the 
twin children of the Baronet, and this grotesque 
and vulgar woman—an odd mixture of silliness 


scene. 


and homely sagacity—are taken home by Lady 
Grace, as a sort of tacit atonement to her son, 
though she utterly discountenanced their mother. 
Sir Norman’s silence alone, when he was ques- 
tioned on the subject, gave consent to receiving 
his offspring, and they came on Lady Grace's 
own terms. 

The little girl, a child of great beauty, is con- 
signed to the care of Lady Grace's maid, and 
gently submits to circumstances. Her brother 
hus more of the carle hemp in his constitution : 
he elopes to his poor mother, Jean Dempster ; and, 
eluding the vigilance of his noble granddame’s 
emissaries, returns no more to the great house. 
The events, the energies, and virtues, by which 
the unfriended Sandy Dempster—for he dis- 
claimed the name of Inglis—became a great and 
rich man, and finally bought back the inheritance 
of his father, we pass unnoticed. His sister, 
Margaret, is the heroine of the story. 

The feelings of mortification and bitterness 
with which the lonely girl grew up, in the equi- 
vocal position of an unacknowledged child, hold- 
ing an upper menial s rank in the house of her 
father, although, upon the whole, she was not 
unkindly treated, produce their natural effect 
on a mind of great natural sensibility. One of 
her father’s friends, or visiters, Colonel Gilbert, 
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conceives a licentious passion for the beautiful 
illegitimate, and from his rudeness she is re- 
scued by Mr Gowans, @ young man of steady 
habits and excellent character, whose affection it 
is her misfortune not to be able to return. She 
has already given her whole heart to a young 
sailor, her ardent admirer. but, unfortunately, the 
highborn son of Lord Weirham. They are parted 
at last. and for years, with scarcely a moment 
for explanation or arranging a correspondenc @ ; 
and Margaret is left in utter despair, save for his 
whispered promise of endless affection and fide- 
lity. 

The trying scenes in w hich the poor girl, 
her character of servant, is brought into con- 
nexion with the mother and sisters of her con- 
scious lover, he and the Lady Grace making up 
the group, are painted with force and delicacy. 
‘They were more than woman's Nature can stand. 

Before Maryaret has recovered her spirits, 
after the departure of her lover, her aris- 
tocratic grandmother dies: but this event 
rather alters her position for the worse; as Sir 
Norman, without a will of his own, and still 
under the spell of his deceased mot! ier’s dignity 
and soon, cannot summon up courage tu treat 
her as his cluld, though his heart secretly yearns 
to gain her confidence and companionship, He 
tov dies of ennui and unhappiness ; and indolently 
leaving a settlement, by which he meant to se- 
cure a competence to his daughter, unexecuted, 
she is thrown upon the world, destitute alike of 
money and friends. 

Strong attachment to her 
silent lover 
plunces, decline the addresses and the inendly 
olices of MrGowans. It is now that the inti- 
mate knowledge 


absent and still 
makes her, even in these circum- 


of humble, struggling, suffering 


y Miss We 
that the saltiania interest of the tale commences. 


li 1é, possessed b ; bste r, 38 Feve ile d; ; aha 
Margaret’ s only friends had been the servants 
aut inyliston. by the 


Lumblest of them she obtains an asylum with a 


kindness of one of the 
kind-hearted widow in Glaszow, who subsisted 
by letting lodgings ; and she supports herselt by 
l ‘edlework., \j lilie thus employ ed, she is iCCle 
deutally met by the agent of the new iord of 
Jngliston, Mr Bland, a W.S, of Edinburgh, and 
a complete Presbyterian 
never cease; yet we would fain hope that the 
¢aracter of this detestable, cold-blooded, sen- 
sual hypocrite is not very probable ; though it is 
quite true, that, among the flaming and most ob- 
trusive saints, the blackest, the most villanous sin- 
hers arefound, Under the vague and specious pre- 
tence of patronizing and assisting her, and of en- 
deavouring to induce hisclient, Sir Norman's he r- 
at-law, to grant her some small allowance in lieu 
o! the provision of which she had been deprived, 
by her father dying intestate, Margaret is wiled 
away to Edinburgh ; but we take up the narra- 
tive earler, when she returns to her poor friend 
from the interview at the Buch’s Head, at 

Mr Bi md, who is thus skets hy; 


} y P » ' 
such great and yrocieus things in her behail. 


lartutle. Wonders 


ii, had insthuatead 


Mr Bland had qualiues which few women could re- 


| sist. Added to a very fine person, he had all the suavity 
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and grace of an accomplished gentleman; and, as he w 
decidedly within the pale of the religions circles of th» 
town, he had in his manner all the unction of an esta, 
lished Christian. He possessed the happy talent of mak. 
ing every woman with whom he conversed tise in her 
own estimation, and feel herseit to be of an importance in 
society, of which she was not previously aware. The 
homeliness of the plainest features seemed to melt away 
in his presence, to the astonishment and delight of tye 
conscious unhappy possessor of them; and the being 
noticed, in however casual a way, by a person of such 
acknowledged superior gifts, was a distinction most 
eagerly sought for by hundreds of female votaries. 

Mr Bland was a married man, so that not a shadow 
of imprepriety could attach to this. There con!d be no 
design in it at all, but esteem for so bright a character; 
and it is to be believed that the stern dowagers and win. 


4g 


ning matrons, pensive widows and pious daughters, 


withering aunts and blooming nieces, who sought after 
him, admired, adored, and courted bim, were perteetly 
immaculate in themselves, and in their motives, But mon 
it was, Mr Bland waa the most popular man of his time 
amony the Edinburgh coteries of weil-incentioned females, 
who club together to do good and to eschew evil. 

But it must not be supposed that in gaining this po. 
pularity, he made himse.f what is called cheap ; tar trom 
it. He was dignified, and difficult of access. He 
granted few or no favours, but never flatly refused any, 
al . he strewed hopes and promises with a liberal hand, 
and he smiled benignantly when he could or would 
no more. 


Such was Mr Bland ; of whom doubt hung like 
a shadow around Margarets mind, though she 
wis, at the same time, most gratefully im- 
pressed with the apparent kindness of her im- 
agined benetacter, ‘To her humble friend— 


Margaret related, nearly verbatim, all that had passed 
between her and her new friend and patron; and though 
she did not alter or conceal any purtof it, she certainly 
gave to all that he had said that emphatic tone of sincere 
kinduess, which at head uppeared to herself to POssess 5 
and her landlady prenounced Mr Bland to be, in her 
estimation, the most generous, humane, disinterested 
Christian she had ever heard of in her lite, This opinion 
of Mis Buchanan took a load off Margaret’s mind, 
Hier miseivings melted away, and it seemed to justify to 

viven to the stranger's 
proposals and she was eo far entangled now, that she 
f 


ersect the acquiescence she had 
elt it would be a more unpleasant task to break up the 
arrangement than to tollow it out. 

Mrs Buchanan did not fail to inspire Margaret with 
hopes that great things would result trom this auspicious 
event; and, as usual, she urged her on with her prepar- 
ations for the Journey. 

But, as the time drew near for her departure, she could 
not overcome the disquietude which she felt at the pro- 
spect of going among entire strangers, although her kind 
hostess expitiated on the wonderful ways of Providence, 
and endeavoured to impress upon her the duty of being 
gratetul tor such uncommon mercies. 

: ertation on 
the subject to her inexperienced guest, “you have been 
largely dealt with, and every one cannot tell the same 
tale. There is me, myself, for instance—and I am not 
reflecting nor repining when I say it; there is me, at 
this moment, old as I am, and straitened as I am, and 
hespless, I know not th ie living person who would make 
me such an offer as has been made to you; nay, all the 
friends Lever had, were always more ready to take from 
me than to give—that is to say, when I had it; and now 
when [| have it not, neither to take to mnyself nor to give 
to others, never one so much as comes to ask how T am, 


* My dear,” seid she. atier a copious diss 


if TD teed iting. Now, my dear, this is the way 
ef the world, as DT have learned from experience; and 
you, per +, Will learn it from the sane, betore you be 


aso.das Tau; theretore, it should make you prize the 
inure such an uncommon manifestation of triendship 43 
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this excellent gentleman has shewn.’’ With such dis- 
course as this, the Worthy old lady encouraged Margaret ; 
and when Saturday came, she accompanied her to the 
coacheomher, and found that Miss Inglis’ name was 
booked, and her place in the mail actually secared and 
paid for. 

It may be guessed that Margaret would not 
be introduced by Mr Bland to his own family, 
upon her arrival in Edinburgh ; but she is re- 
svectfully received by a sedate-looking young 
clerk ; for pious W.S.’s must have grave clerks— 
and placed with a certain Mrs Wildgoose, whom 
sland patronizes, and part of whose house he 

Mrs 
woman of coleur, ugly as sin, and of equivocal 
In her Margaret tinds a most un- 


vccupied as Chambers, Wildgoose is a 
reputation. 
c inveni il,and, finally, an insufferable associate. 
Mr Bland, who is a cool, deliberate, insinuating 
villain, continues his insiduous scheme of seduc- 
tien without, however, in any way direetly com- 
mitting himself; nor is it until weeks have 
elapsed, that disgust and alarm at her position 
and her associates open the eyes of Margaret, and 
compel her to seek an explanation with Mr Bland 
at his own house, She upbraids him with du- 
plicity, and he throws off the mask. These high- 
wrought serious scenes we must, however, leave 
to the reader, Gay life, in the circle of the 
equivocal Mrs Wildgoose—who, had she been a 
person of notorious bad fame, however otherwise 
amiable, conld not have been countenanced by 
the pious and imposing Mr Bland—is more ex- 
tractable, and affords a fair specimen of the 
author's broad comic powers, 

Margaret pining for her absent lover, of 
whom, for years, she had not even heard, and 
distracted by mental anxiety, became seriously 
il; and as Mrs Wildgoose’s hot drinks could 
not cure an aching heart, that lady kindly called 
in company to amuse her young lodger, the 
protegée of her great patron, Mr Bland. 

Sie had Mr Fork, a clerk of the Life Insurance, to 
his tea; and Mr Gollochar. a hatter on the South Bridge, 
to hi Miss MacGeggins, a singer in the 

Mr Sprot, a 
ger ot the musical bells, to sing a second 5 and Captain 
ark, late of the Perthshire militia, now proprietor of a 
Coal depot in the suburbs, came in by accident ; and, as 


8 suppers and 
Catholic Chapel 


rit 


to g ve them musics and 


, 


* 


‘45 an atmateul 
Concert; and all the company were delighted except 

or Margaret, whom nothing conld deligit that was 

‘her said or done to please, and the guests bothered Mis 
idvoose for a partve——a regular mvited partyv—a shine, 
a6 thev termed it: and the d ry was forthwith fixed upon, 
and the pany i vited, end 
heir hostess to bring their friends 3 and she herself pro. 
mised to have this and the other rare spirit to meet thei. 
A cordingly, next day, weie issued cards, and verbal 
messages innumerable ; and cards and verbal messages, 
for two successive days, came pouring in im return; and 
Mrs Wildgoose was overwhelmed with business, which 
*hew no intermission, from the day of invitation till the 
erand day of entertainment came. She had the viands to 
Prepare; and the liquors to seleet and order; and ber 
“*n dress to arrange, which was no smali matter; and 
*retything went on prosperously. Nothing was forgot. 
One litt!e mistake occured 


and a silk me:cer, but that was 


musician him-elf, he made up the 


pie-ent con also cesired by 


tf nd nothing went wrong 


iWeen More VW ildguose 
y ren ny nMwwulug, 
. 


ao . * v7 . . 
‘his Was merely the lady piliering a few yards 


‘ 
a buons, &c., which 


satin, with sume flowers. ri 
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one sharp mercer would not stand, insisting 
on restitution. The others submitted to an or- 
dinary calamity. These broad sketches, with 
the supper that follows, and supper wit, the 
game at forfeits, and funny masquerading, will 
be popular, we dare say; but to this low-life 
onthe second floor, which is at best only section. 
ally true, we infinitely prefer the real low life of 
the lanes and cellars of Glasgow, to which poor 
Margaret, bursting the toils of Mr Bland, re- 
turns, and finds her generous friend, Mrs 
Buchanan, dying. She had fled from Edinburgh 
without even her clothes, which Mrs Wildgoose 
refuses to give up; and when they are returned, 
on Margaret’s application, by the peremptory 
orderof Mr Bland, she findsthat her most valuable 
property has been abstracted. 
pieces of lace and a diamond brooch and ear- 


Some ‘ gorgeous 


We wish Margaret had not 
wept their loss; but it might be very natural, 
for they were all her wealth. And now Mrs 
Buchanan dies; and Margaret, gradually sink- 
ing, retreats, with a still poorer widow, to a 
This widow, Mrs 


rings were gone a 


much more wretched abode. 
Kirke, is an intelligent and pious old English- 
woman, miserably poor, who has survived all her 
children and friends, and had latterly attended 
Mrs Buchananasasick-nurse. In whathadseem- 
ed the lowest depths of poverty, to the delicate 
young woman, reared amidst the comfort, ele. 
yance, and luxury of Ingliston, she found there 
were lower, darker depths ; and we now fairly 
plunge intothe Valley of the Shadow of Poverty. 
As the shadows of evening fell, Mrs Kirke took Mise 
Inglis’ packages; and, assisted by her in carrving them, 
miserable, dwelling, 
paserge, in t! meanest and most 
Margaret's heart almost 

failed her at sight of the place: and, for a moment, she 
repented not having acce;ted Alv« de Laney’s offer, as 
Kitke'’s low, wretched 
gained the in- 


conducted he rto her humble, n va 
in «a narrow, dirty 


obscure part of the town. 


she yroped her w iy into Widow 


hovel; and, after stumbling, when she 


terior, on the uneven earthen floor, she stood for a time 
in total darkness, till her } es went out toa neighbour 
In Guest of a light. The light, which was brought, dis- 


Closed the miseries of Mis Kitke’s residence. It consisted 


of an outer and of an inner apartment, both of small 
dimensions, The two were divided by a thin partition, 
The outer room, which had no window, served for a 
kitchen, as was seen by the few wretched articles of kit. 
The empty grate had been without fire 
Buchanan's illness. 


The roof, 


chen furniture. 
since the couwmencement or Mra 
The damp air of the place was intolerable. 
black with smoke, and the mouldy walls, was on apal- 

{ to one like Margaret, who had been accuse 
tomed to the magnificent apartments of her father's 
house; and, when Mra Kirke shewed her into the inuer 
chamber, the prospect was not imptoved. Nay, this 
inner room into which Margaret, with a sinking heart, 
carried her things while Mre Kirke busied herself in 
collecting sume pieces of fuel to make a fire —was, if pos- 
sible, more comfortiess-looking than the other, except 
that it was floored with wood. It had uo fre-place; 
but there Was 4 small misshapen windew in a corner, 
high up near the roof, hke a sit in a prison, The 
plaster, in many places, was peeled off the walle, and 
streams of wind came rushing through between the bare 
‘The furniture consisted of two uncurtained low 


} . 
ling spectacle 


laths. 
paliets, or tiuchie beds, two bruvken siuffed chaita, with 
, and a laige 


cre, bad seen better day 5. 


the horse-bair stuffing staring out im lront 
hair trunk that, like the « 

Gratitude to the old woman, who had offered her the 
sheiter of her roof when she had uo other refuge, aud 
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respect for her feelings, made Margaret restrain herself, 
She took off her bonnet, and returned to the outer place 
and sat down, amid the clouds of thick suffocating smoke 
which the damp fuel, and the newly-kindled fire, sent 
forth ; and she sat in silent endurance while the widow 
put things in order, and went out to make a small pur- 
chase, and bring a jar of water from a well in the pas- 
sage. . 

*‘What would you like to have for supper, ma‘am 7” 
said the widow on her return, gently stirring up the 
coals. which were beginning to burn. 

‘‘ Nothing, nothing,” replied Margaret, scarcely able 
to articulate the words. But Mrs Kirke remarked “ that 
she could not go to bed without something, and she 
hoped she would partake with her, of what she was 
going to prepare for herself’? Margaret attempted no 
reply; while the widow proceeded to make some oatmeal 
gruel on the scarce.y-kind'ed firy, which imparted bo 
heat, and which would net, with ll her exertions, bring 
the mess to the boiling point. She covered her small 
table with a clean, mangled, old, damask napkin, very 
much the worse of wear, which she had some difficulty of 
searching up from the bottom of the large trunk in the 
jnterior apartment; and she dished, in two bowls, the 
raw, smoked gruel, seasoned with salt instead of sugar, 
for which she apologised, as she had no sugar in the 
hous ; and she placed the table close to where her young 
guest sat, and then, seating herself opposite to her, she 
raised her hands, and pronounced, with slow solemnity, 
the following address to Heaven :-— 

‘“ Almighty Father, give unto us hearts full of grati- 
tude to receive this, and all other bessings of thy Provi- 
dence, of which we are most unworthy ; and do thou, in 
thy mercy, preserve us, thy servants, from the love of 
lite, the fears of death, and the terrors of judgment. 
Amen.”’ 

The solemn conclusion of the petition impressed Mar- 
garet’s heart, and she felt reverence and respect tor the 
being who uttered it, She partook, in silence, of the re- 
past, for which, unpalatable as it was. she had mure 
appetite than she anticipated, and she retired to het 
humble couch of straw, which had a very ins: fficient 
covering io defend her from the cold. The widow occu- 
ped the other bed. Margaret expected no sleep, but 
sleep came uninvited, and the night passed away in sweet. 
er and more pleasant slumbers than she had enjoyed for 
many months, 

Some sweet reminiscences of dear Ingliston passed 
through her fancy in her sleeping hours; but, when she 
awoke, the illusion had fled, She looked round the 
walls of her apartment, and remembered her misery. 

The varying phases of a misery of which po- 
verty alone is the cause, are dwelt on perhaps too 
long and too minutely for a skilful work of en- 
tertainment ; though those annals of the suffering 
and virtuous poor have in themselves a great 
and an independent value, and will, we trust, 
be duly appreciated. And, besides the very 
poor, and their withcring misery, we have, in re- 
lation and contrast, those comfortable, self-com- 
placent, and not unkind citizens, who voluntarily 
assume the management of the voluntary funds 
and spontaneous charities which the benevolent, 
in severe seasons, devote to the wretchedly poor. 
With these worthy, if somewhat coarse-minded 
and pompous personages, Margaret and the kind- 
hearted widow are brought into contact, when the 
former one day, in church, falls into a long, 
dead faint, from the excitement of her feelings 
and inanition. Recovering from this seizure her 
general health, already giving way. fails rapidly. 
A long hard winter for the poor ensues ; and, to- 
wards its close a beautiful and pathetic scene oc- 
curs, where the exhausted and almost famishing 

girl parts with her lover's only gift, a small gold 











locket with hair, to procure a meal for herself ang 
her most disinterested and motherly fiiend. The 
pathos of this scene we shall not violate, by 
come at once to the more level part of the nar. 
rative, and to a character, (the type, too, of . 
large class,) which we conceive equally perfect 
and original ;—a true, black diamond is \;. 
Stalker :— 


Margaret had scarcely done speaking, when a knock 
came to the door, and then the latch was lifted, and a 
very tawdry middle-aged woman, with a dirty Cap on, 
and a torn gown of an undefinable hue, entered, Sh, 
was merely a neighbour who had not much to do, and 
she had come to inquire for Mrs Kirke and Margares 
She was not otherwise thana tolerably civil, decent « rt 
of a person, without any glaring moral detect in her 
character, and equally without any virtue excepting tha: 
of good-natured, easy obligingness in paying frequent 
and long visits to her neighbours’ houses, especially when 
they were sick, which her own idle habits at home made 
ita matter of expediency for herself to do, for she was 
often glad to steal out from the sordid poverty of her own 
wretched hovel when she had nothing to occupy herself 
with, and nothing to eat, and nothing to look to, to see 
how her fellow-citizens in equally destitute circumstances 
were getting on, Bad are the best, in generai, whom 
the respectable and well principled poor, such as Widow 
Kirke. can select as associates In a low, mean, and wretch. 
ed neighbourhood, and this she had found to her exper. 
ience ; but in Aer circumstances it was an evil without 
a remedy. 

She kept herself much retired from her neighbours, 
making intimacies with none in whom there was so little 
congeniality of sentiment with herself, and she tolerated, 
rather than encouraged, Mrs Stalker's frequent. visits, 
but upon occasions she was aware she had been very 
much obliged to her for sitting beside Margaret when 
she had to go out, for she could not leave her alone. 

Mis Stalker came yery opportunely on the present 
occasion, 

“ How isa’ wi’ you the day ?"’ inquired Mrs Stalker, 
shivering with cold, and casting a glance towards the 
grate, where three or four red cinders indicated the bare 
existence of a fire, and the sight sugges‘ed to her minda 
philosophical principle ot contentment, as she ruminated 
on the tact that Mrs Kirke’s fire was not much better 
than her own, which had just gone black out before her 
tace, and she brightened up with wonderful cheerfulness 
at the consideration, Had there been a hundredweight 
of coals blazing and roaring in Mrs Kirke’s grate, it 
would have been nothing to it in producing such a salu. 
tary effect on Mrs stalker’s mind and spirits. 

“How do you do, Mrs Stalker ?” said Mrs Kirke 
politely, and coming out to the kitchen, 

“Thank ye, I canna compleen,” replied Mrs Stalker; 
*T was wearyin’ to hear how your friend was this mor 
ning. We've had a sair nicht o° snaw,” 

“ Very,’ rejoined Mrs Kirke. 

* This maun bea sair time for the puir fowk,”* remark- 
ed Mrs Stalker in a tone of voice, as if she herself had 
been one of the vich, and subject to no inconveniency 
from the trying times, 

“Very sore, indeed, Mrs Stalker,” responded Mrs 
Kirke, 

“Eh! aye, sirs, it should mak fowk thankfu,” rejoin- 
ed Mrs Stalker, shivering again, and setting herself down 
as close as she conveniently could by the side of the three 
or four red cinders, “ Eh! sirs, how it pondered in my 
mind a’ nicht, when |] heard the blast rumlin in our !um- 
head, what wid they be sufferin’ that were at ween (ouns, 
or on the sea,” added she, in a moralizing strain. 

“A very natural reflection,” observed Mrs Kirke. 
“Yes, indeed, Mrs Stalker, there are many thousands 
worse off than we are; and what do you think of those 
Who are not only destitute of the comforts of this life, 
but are also destitute of the consolations of God's gract. 

‘Indeed, Mrs Kirke.’ reeun.ed Mrs Stalker, “ites 
very ill look-out nae doubt, when a’ that’s put thegithet. 
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pat really it should mak fowk thankfu’ that’s in a me- 
dium way.” 

Whether Mrs Stalker meant in a medium way in 
respect to temporal or spiritual comforts it is impossible 
to say, and she had probably no distinct definition of her 
meaning in her own mind. Certainly, if the observation 
referred to herself, her own temporal affairs were in any- 
thing but a medium way, for they were on the very verge 


of wretchedness; but, if she was thankful notwithstand- 


ing, it is to be hoped that her spiritual conceras were in 
a more hopeful state. 


“But how has she been a’ nicht ?” inquired Mrs | 


Stalker, with reference to Margaret, but without giving 
her a name. 

“But very so so,”’ replied Mrs Kirke; “she slept 
none, but she is not worse this morning. However, you 
had better step in to see her; and, as] am going a mes- 
sage, perhaps you would be kind enough to sit with her 
till I come back.”” 

« With thousands of pleasure I’ll do that,’’ said Mrs 
Stalker, rising with alacrity from the miserable comfort 
she was endeavouring tu derive from the mockery of a 
fire, and stepping into the inner chamber; and Mrs 
Kitke slipped out upon her errand, 

“ Waes me, woman,” added she,“ I'm vext for ye. 
Has the doctor never said what he thinks is like the mat- 
ter wi’ ye 7” 

“ Never,” replied Margaret, * at least not to me.”’ 

“So ye dinna ken whether he thinks it a fair decay, 
or some ither trouble ?”’ 

* No,” answered Margaret, 

“[ question if he kens himsel,” rejoined the edifying 
attendant, “ They're a wheen torn doon rascals the doc- 
tors, a perfect intak on the public.” 

Margaret made no remark to this decision, but con- 
tinued lying still and motionless, with her eyes half 


closed. Mrs Stalker made a short but emphatic pause, 
after delivering this opinion regarding the medical 
faculty, 


‘So he hasnasaid whether he thinks you'll get bet- 
ter?’ was her next query. 
*“No,"’ rejuined Margaret, “‘he said nothing about 


%* 


it, 

“Aye, that’s just like them,’’ resumed Mrs Stalker ; 
“they keep a’ their skeel to theirsels, and it’s just the 
like o’ you they learn upon; but l’se warrant you, he'll 
hae his ain thoucht.” 

“No doubt he has,” rejoined Margaret. 

*And may be he has tell’d what he thinks to Mrs 
Kirke, though he has hadden his tongue to you,” 

“[ dare say he may,” answered Margaret; “ I never 
spoke to her about it, It would only distress her, and 
do no good; but, whatever his opinion may be, Mrs 
Stalker, it is best to be in readiness for death, and I am 
hot afraid to die; and Margaret put her wasted hands 
gently together, and a soft sigh escaped her lips, which 
moved tor a few seconds. 

lt was no sigh of sorrow at the melanchuly subject, 
but merely a gentle breathing of secret prayer. 

“ Aweel,”? said Mrs Stalker, resting in her chair; “it's 
agrand state to be in, an’ real yedityin® to hear ye say 
se, But, waes my heart, it’s lamentable, after a’, when 
ane thinks o’ youth, i’ the full bloom as it were o° beauty, 
laid on a bed o’ trouble. Dear me, when fowk’s auld 
and frail, its naething in a manner. But, tuts,” added 


se, sitting forward, and Jooking in the sad, but beauti- | 


ful, countenance of the invalid; “ye maun keep up a 
lichtsome heart. There's nae sayin’, ye may come round 
yet. Oh, aye, the Lord’s all-sufficient, and ye've a’ 
~ lif@in ye ever ye had, and ye’ve youth too on your 
tide,’ 

_ “It will all be well,” said Margaret, “ whatever way 
tis Tam willing to die, but I am equatly willing to 
live, even though it should be a life of suffering.”’ 

“Na, na; a life o’ sufferin wad never do. Lord for- 
bid!" rejoined Mrs Stalker. “ But I'm glad to hear ye 
My ye wad be wullin’ for life if it war sae ordered ; it's 

Ut uat’ral, quitenat’ral. But hae ye heard o’ the unco 
Mudden death tuat’s ta’en place this last week 7” 

Margaret said that she had not. 


tered with a face of importance and joy. 
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“Ou, I wonder ye haena heard it,” continued Mrs 
Stalker, proceeding to give the particulars of the case. 
“The hail toun’s been in a stushie about it, and the dec. 
tor’s sair wytit for being sae dilatory in comin’, for, ye 
see, it was but a puir servant lass, and what did he care ? 
She was serving wi’ Mr Rough the grocer, up at the 
head o* Jamaica Street. She had a big washin’ on the 
Monday, and extraordinar heavy washins they have, 
they tell me, and very dirty claes, and she syndit them 
up on the Tuesday, and gaed to the green, anu she had 
scarce got the master’s twa sarks puttin out, for he files 
twa i’ the week, besides a ruffled ane on Sabbath, 
whan she was seized wi'a pain in her inside, and hame 
she cam, and the mistress maskit a penny-worth o° Ep. 
som sauts, and made her swallow that. But instead o° 
growin’ better, she aye grew the waur, and aff the laddie 
i’ the shop was sent for the doctor, Tuts, quo’ the doc. 
tor, it’s naethingava. Let her tak a het drink, and gang 
till her bed, and Ull come at my ain leisure, When 
the laddie brought hame this word, the mistress ran an’ put 
a full glass o° the best Hollands gin into a tumbler, wi’ a 
lock sugar and some boilin’ water, and made her drink that 
on the tapo’ the sauts, an’ I houp the gin garr'd the sauts 
geal onthe stamach, and the lass wasacorp in six hours frae 
the time she was ta’en ill. Sae whan the doctor cam at his 
ain time, and saw the puir young woman (she wasna 
ower four or five and twenty—muckle about your ain 
age, | daur say) in the agony o° death, he said it was clean 
murder to gie speerits o° ony kind aboon sauts, for its 
sure to garr them geal, But [ll warrant he didna wyte 
himsel, and though he was sae careless o* her whan leevin, 
he could mak his ain o° her whan she was deid, for they 
say she wasna mony hours aneth the grund, when he 
had her up to mak a discoorse upon her trouble to his 
students,”” 


This is perfect in its kind. Equally good are 
Mrs Stalker's anecdotes of the resurrection men, 
and the vampires doctors, who lift bodies to ex- 
periment on them. 

In the meanwhile, the rich Bailie Mundell, 
the goldsmith, is chaffering with Widow Kirke 
in his shop about poor Margaret's locket, for 
which, humane man as he is in his public relations 
with the poor, after depreciating it, he gives, 
as the full value 3s. 10d.; telling the widow, at 
the same time, of a fund for the poor, of which 
he was an administrator, and to the officers of 
which he advised her to send a short petition, 
properly signed, In this severe winter, the 
benevolence of the rich was particularly warm 
and active ; and those who would learn some- 
thing of the nature and limits of the voluntary 
charities of our frugal country, we would advise 
to read Mrs Stalker's statistical account of the 
Glasgow charities. She gives alsoa true picture 
of the terror and suspicion telt by the poor about 
new local imposts, that dreadful *' cess,” of which 
the sense is often most in apprehension. What 
has extreme misery to fear? yet the presence 
of atax-gatherer in the closes has the effect of 
that of a new pasha in a Turkish village. 

One morning, sowe time after this, Mrs Stalker en- 
She was wrap- 
ped up in the invalid style, with a nondescript shawl, 
and some strange things upon her head, and she was 
altogether a few degrees more dirty-looking than usual. 
She held in one hand, between her finger and thumb, 
about the third part of a red herring, and in the other 
was a small cracked bowl of coarse earthenware full of 
oatmeal. 

“| hope I see you well,” said Mre Kirke, with all 
politeness; “or better, at least, as you are able to be 
out.” 


“I thank you, Mrs Kirke,” said Mrs Stalker, “I'm 
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aye mendin, How are ye haudin yourse! ? and how's 
your friend ben the bouse ?”’ 

“ Much about our usual,” replied Mra Kirke. 

“ Weel,” rejoined Mrs Stalker, * set by that bit herrin’ 
and lock meal. Ye'il think I hae come to my kingdom 
when I am giein’ gifts; but I'll tell you howit was. Ye 
ken,”’ continued she, sitting down clese to the grate. 
“the haill town’s been puttin’ ina perfect fever wi’? word 
o’ a new cess that’s to be puttiu’ on the public, on ac- 
coont o’ the badness o° the times; and the woman that "4 
but-an’-ben wi’ me, heard, for a certain, trae Tam Low- 
rie—him that’s foresman to Bailie Corstorphine—that 
there was to be nae respect o° persons, but that the puir- 
est that gangs was to be garr’d pay the cess as wee! as 
the rich, or else be prosecute wi’ rivour o’ the law. Hea- 
ven proteck us, said I, if they fa’on us like a wheen 
Turks, what's a puir widow woman like me to do? 
And, what wi’ fricht and the trouble that was hangin’ 
about me, I lay like adeid dowyg, and I could neitier 
blind in my bed, nor let a mouthiu’ o° ony thing ower 
my throat. Weel, yestreen, afore the darknin’, when I 
fand mysel’ a wee settleder, I was ewitherin’ whether I 
would strive to rise and licht a spunk o° fie, or whether 
I would just Jie scill and try to gather some heat aneth 
the blankets and the bit auld carpet I hae for a coverin’, 
when a chap comes to the dour. *Come in,’ cried I, 
thi:.kin’ it was Bauby Greenfield; ‘wat needs ye be 
chappin’ there?’ And up bangs the door, and I thoucht 
I was blind whan in caw’ first ae gentleman and syne 
anither, and shut tu the dvor ahint them. Lord hae 
mercy on us, this is the cess-fowk—serrow bon them ! 
thinks 1; and the sweat brak’ out upon me, ye miclit 
hae wrung my sark. And the twa men cam’ torate, and 
lookit anower the bed. ‘Are you Murs Stalker?’ said 
ane o* them, an elderin’ man wi’ pouthered hair, * i'm 
a’ ye'll get tor her,’ quo’ I. And the twa lookit a’ round 
the house, ke takin’ a valuation o° a’ that was in’t, 
and syne they hearkit to ane anither, ‘ Now, gentle- 
men,’ said I, ‘if ye’re wantin’ ony thing aff me, ye may 
just baith o* ye rug the hair out o° my heid at ance, and 
no cast thae envytu’ looks ou the purr sticks o° furnitur 
ye see within the four wa’s. 
it's to be made a perfect burden wi’ sic extortionin’® ? 
The times are ill and ill eneuch, we ken to our cost; but 
they are naething to this. Ye've come to herry the house 
oa pur widow woman that canna own hersel. But 
tak’ your wuil, gentlemen; [ken eneuch o° Scripture to 
hae learned to submit to the powers that be. Bat Lord 
keep us trae the powers that are ringin’ at this present 
time; for it’s hell upon yearth to be in sicein merci- 
ment!’ | maybe said a hantle mair; but the youngest 
o’ the twa, a gey bikie ehield, turned about and said, 
‘Do not be afraid, good woman; we ate come to give, 
and not to fake, We are trom—({ think they ca’d i )— 
the new Relet-Committee.” ¢ That is anither thing,’ 
said J, starting up upon my elsow; ‘Gin ye hae come 
wi the shule an’ no wi’ the rake. Din vex’d the house 
is sue iil tedd up, and that I canna aise and dicht twa 
chairs for ye; but just lean ye doon gentlemen, ony gait: 
never heed the cat." Now, the ess-backet, and the bit 
woolen washin’-cloot | keep tor dryin’ up the rain that 
comes in like a river at the chess o° the window, were on 
the tap o' ae chair, and the cwal-axe, anda wheen shavins, 
and the cat were on the ither, * Bany alf the chair, ve 
ill-mannered tinkler,’ cried IT, to the cat, real wicked ; 
but the auld ruffian ne’er fashed his thoum, or let on he 
heard, ‘Never mind,’ said ane o’ the gentlemen, ‘we 
won't sitdown.’ * Winna ye? said I, * No,’ said he, 

** Then,’ said the elderin gentleman wi’ the pouthered 
hair,* whut do you most stand in need of 7 * Yeve the 
first ane ever askit me that question,’ said I. + But gin 
I wad begin to tell, it wad be a gey lang list; as lang’s 
the day and the morn, I’m thinkin’.” ‘But we can’t 
supply you with every thing,’ said the gentleman. ‘It's 
no to be thoucht, sir,’ said 1. * But I never, since ] was 
@ leevin’ sinner, got a benefit att o° ony thing or ony 
body.’ ‘And how do you live, then 7" said the auldest o° 
the twa. * Indeed,’ quo I, * no very Weel, sir; but I 
aye mak’ a fend, and never compleens.’ * You can’t be 
very iil of when you keep a cat,’ said the young ane, 


What's the use o° lite if 








lookin’ through his spy-giass at the cat. © Troth, pip 
gin it wasna for the cat, I wid be eaten up wi? mice ay 
rottins,’ quo’ I, * You have something from the parish. 
have you not?’ quo he, 

“*Qu ave.’ said I, * J get it wi’ a fecht, and they're aye 
threatenin’ to tak’ it aff, because I mak’ twathree bales 
at an antrin tine at shawl clippin. ‘And how much 
do you get off the parish,’ quo he. * Halt-a-crown in the 
month, sir,’ said I. ‘* Ah,’ said the young birkie, thar’, 
not a bad thing.’ 

“Na, T never said it was a bad thing,’ quo’ J, “Bus 
there could be nae harm dune, sir, gin ve wantit to key 
how weel ane could leeve on sic an aliment, in your step. 
tin’ yoursel’ to that, and see how fat you will grow upon't 
I've heard tell,’ quo’ I, 60’ the Duke © York, or some o’ 
the king’s fowk, pittin’ himsel’ upon the allowance 0’ g 
common soger, to mak himsel’ sensible how far it would 
gang.” 

“+ Well,’ said the elderin gentleman, * here is a ticker 
for a hundredwecht o° coals, and here is another ticke: 
fora peck o° meal o’ the best quality, aud we will give 
you a shillin.’ 

“* But see you don’t spend it in drams, 
chield. ‘T reckon.’ said ie ‘the publicans wadna grow 
rich, gin a* body drank as tew drams as I do, But 
mony thanks atweel, for I never got as muckle aff 0’ ony 
body a’ my days, ‘Have you been long itl ¥* said the 
ane wi’ the pouthered hair, ‘Only twa or three days, 
sir,’ said [3 ¢ wi? anill cauld* 

* And how are you in your mind 7° said the young 
ane. 

“ There's naething vrang wi’ my mind," quo’ [, ‘and 
no muckle vrang wi’ my body either. And T think this 
thit ye hae gUven me will ack like a charm, and gin thae 
cess-fowk wad bide awa’, and [ were ance upon the floor. 
head again, | wad just be like in a periect paradise,’ 
‘Tt's a grand thing to be content” said the auld ane 

“© Qu aye, sir,’ said J, ‘what gude does it do to grumle? 
But oh, like a dear, tell me,’ quo’ I, ‘think ye will the 
cess-ftovk be here ?’ 

* The twa gentlemen leuch to ane anither, and said 
they didna ken. ‘Forgie ye, sirs!’ quo’ J, ‘its nae 
lauchin.’ Save, wi’ that they bade me gude afternoon, and 
no to be feared for the cess-efowk. * Aweel, sirs,’ quo I, 
‘] houp they may brak their legs gin they offer to come 
here. Gude nicht to ye, gentlemen, and mony thousand 
thanks, for T think ye've workit a maracie this day, And 
for ony favour, lovuk to your feet gain dvon the stair, er 
mony ane’s gotten their death amaist wi’ the twa broken 
staps garrin them fa’ on the breed o’ their back.’  Saeaff 
they gae’d, and they wadna be weel out at the close. 
mouth, whan out I banged out owre the bed, and flung 
on my Claes; and I took the auld pock I keep tor carry- 
in’ in a pickle coals, and aff 1 gangs wi’ the coal-ticket; 
and 7 broucht hame the half of the hunderwecht at (wa 
catriages, and J lichted a blink o° fiie. But I was sae 
deteat that I wasna able to gang back tor the lave, or the 
peck o meal; sae [just lichted the p:pe and took a smoke, 
to see yin it wid settle the nerves, and then I tumled an- 
ower the bed again real silly, Sae this morning, when | 
gaed tor the peck o’ meal and the pickle mae cuals, | 
boucht a red herrin’, and I took a bit to bring my sta- 
mach round, and |'ve broucht the lock meal to let you 
try it,and the wee nip o° herrin’ is tor your triend in 6§, 
Whase stamach, like my ain, is, I daur say, baith blenched 
and Waiish wi’ naething but the tawtie or the blash@ 
tea; and she'll tind it like a medicine, if it’s dune afore 
the ribs on the pint o’ a fork, or on the tap o° the ire 
upon the tangs, if there be nae lowe to cause ony reek.” 

Mis Kirke expressed a great many delicate scruples 
about depriving Mrs stalker of the articles she had 
brought; but Mrs Stalker overruled ail these by politely 
bidding her “haud her tongue, for they warna wortt 
makin’ sic a palaver about.” 

* But I was fit to dance my lane,” continued Mn 
Stalker, “that 1 was sic a tule as let the gentlemen garg 
without pittin’ in a word for you; but I was sae ta’en a 
the first, aud syne they gaed aff sae abrumptly, thatit cleae 
gaed out o* my mind ull they were awa’.” 

“Tam sure I am obliged to you,” said Mrs Kirke, 
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The Widow mentioned Bailie Mundell’s fund 
to her generous neighbour, who thus takes him 

“ Bailie Mundell '*’ exclaimed Mrs Stalker, “it ill 
gets him to be sae neglectfu’ o° ony puir body's case. He 
wasna aye as big a manashe is now. T mind him a 
lang tangle o’ a prentice callan, wi’ a harn brat afere 
him, and fustian sleeves upon his arms, Working in Mr 

7 : 

Blackie’s shop, and lookin’ gyin like as gin his kal 
warna ower fat, nor his parritch steered ower thick 0° 
meal; and if a’ be true, his mither, she was a decent 
woman though, had her ain troubles after her man dee'd 
to keep a’ richt and ticht; and she plowtered aye and 
wnish at a pickle claise as she could get them, or drew 
a thread at the wheel; Sie the bailie wasna born wi' a 
siler spoon in his month mair nor me, and he should 
keep a’ thit in mind, and no be sae pridefu’, But wee! 
| wat it’s no him mair than anither ; but the warld now 
has really gare out o’ a’ character thegither.” 

Mre Staitker, with the certainty of a= bleodhound, 
tracked out the worthy bailie from his shep to the bank, 
frum the bank to the committee-room, and from the com- 
mittee-room to his dwell hy house in ee jul ire, whe 
she fastened upon him while in the act of ringing at his 
own door-bell in company with another gentleman, whom 
he waa taking home to dine With him, And Mrs Stalker 
assailed him with the whole weight of her arguments, 
drawn from the rich stores of her own mind, and early 
recollections regarding the honest gentlemin’s juvenile 
history, together with all those interesting family secrets, 
which great men like to forget, concerning themselves, 
and which common courtesy makes the world forget in 
its deference to great men, ll the perspiration broke out 
at every pore of him. 

Let us dismiss Bailie Mundell, who is not a 
bad sort of man, and who finally married his 
amiable heiress to an east-country baronet of 
large estate, and take another of Mrs Stalker’s 
sketches, illustrative of the condition of the 
poor. When Margaret is almost in extremity, 
she is accidentally discovered by her early lover, 
Mr Giowans, now settled in Glasgow, who is 
visiting the Destitute Sick in company with a 
very cleveriy sketched, awkward Scottish proba 
tioner, who, theugh advanced to middle age, had 
never had the luck to get a living, and vet did a 
worldof good among the poor—among tho: ec whose 
faults he understood quite as well as their virtues. 
Margaret was removed to the comfortable ba- 
chelor dwelling of Mr Gowans, where a maiden 


aunt presides, and where she was attended hy 


} 


her motherly friend. Everything, which the 


most anxious tenderness can effect, is done to 
promote her recovery and present comfort. But 
we can only attend to the Hoyarthian sketches 
of our favourite Mrs Stalker. 

Regularly as the morning came, Mrs Stalker was seen 
at the area door of Mr Gowans’ house to inquire for 
Margaret, and the bulletin issued by the kitchen maid, 
with whom she held communication on these occasions, 
was almost invariably the same for a length of time, 
“No better,” or, * no worse,’’ was generally the answer. 
. At last, Mrs Stalker is admitted to the inva- 
ud’s chamber. 

The cheering days of sprit 
g-adden the earth, ; 

Margaret was up and on a sofa, which was placed 
Bear the window, that she might look out, There was a 
onght promise of returnit gy health in her appearance, 
wnien must have struck any one particularly who had 


hot 


g were just beg nning to 


recentiv seen her, 
Mis Stalker expressed in her own way her sincere de- 
light at seeing her 80 well, and she sat down near her in 
‘chau which Mrs Kirke eet for her accommodation, 
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* And how are you yourself. Mrs Stalker 2?’ said Mre 
Kirke, when an opportunity offered for her to make the 
inquiry. 

* Indeed, I wadna be very weel if I likit to compleen,” 
replied Mrs Stalker, ™ The laird’s eet the paint aside 
me to sic unce like fowk, that’s like to gie me my death 
wi' the din they mak. There's a ram-stam wife in the 
tae end, wi’ a roarin’ wean that squeels likea brunt yow, 
whan naething ails’t, She maks her leevin’ by rakin’ 
the ess backets in the mornins, and what wi’ banes and 
clouts that’s gathered up in a corner o° the trance, and a’ 
kind o*® pollution that she feshes hame—auld hilled meat 
buried by the fleshers, wha’ keep it till its walkin’, rather 
than sell’d a penny the pund cheaper to the puir, and 
beasts that’s deed their lane, and what not, that she 
rakes out o° the middens, and sets on in a fryin’ pan, and 
maks a fry tll her nain supper—sic a meltooth as micht 
suffocate the stamach o° a soo, and gie ony body the gual- 
sheuch, as ye micht weel ken frae the pushionable smell 
that it sets up through the haill land. She says her man's 
awa to Embro’ seekin’ wark, but [ dinna believe she has 
eer hain a man. 
Mrs Stalker, like a darlin’, len’ me a penny to buy a 
pickle snuff. 
pennies bere. When | hae siller to saw the grund wi’ 
Til be lennin’ you pennies. Gae ‘wa, gae ‘wa, and snuff 
a lock less, Then i’ the tither end there bides a man and 
his wife that’s baith mertal frae mornin ull nicht, and 
they fecht like twa teegars. And nae langer gane than 
yesterday mornin’, the wife ran eot and pawned the man’s 
breeks for half-a-mutchkin, and hame she cam takin’ a’ 
the breadth o° the street. Whaur's my breeks ? roared 
the man out o° the bed, and, oh! he gae her an awtu’ 
like name. But she was as mortal as mortal could be, 
and she couldna gie him nae satisfaction, and syne he 
cursed and he swuir like to open yearth and stane, and 
flang the tawtie champer at her hetd, and ben sne cam 
roarin to me, Mrs Stalker, Mrs Stalker, I'm murdered 
noo, I'm clean murdered. What are ye Mra Stalkering 
at? quo’ 1; gae ‘wa, gin ye be murdered, and compleen’ 
to some o* your nain comrades, and dinna come to me wie 
your Mrs Stalker, Mrs Stalker, and wi’ that I flang the 
But preserve ony body frae sic a life 


She cam in to me yestreen, and cried, 


Barra whaur ve like, quo’ I, there's nae 


door in her face. 
os | lead amang sic an uncultivate crew ; naething bat 
din and disturbances on a’ hands, and ill tongue. And 
the room abune me is set to an auld souter body—no an 
ill body, I daur say, but he's aye chap chappin’ for an 
everlastin’ abune the croon o’ my hed, He has naebody 
to look till him but himsel, and he's like mysel, ne very 
weel put on, and is ill aneuch aff, ise warrant, for a 
And for a’ he ne'er divaulds chappin, 
there's mair din, ] reckon, than war And it tak’s a’ 
that he wins to pay his room rent, and the laird’s factor 
ca’s for’t every week reg'lar, and he gie’s a’ his bawbees 
And down 
he'll come wi’ his bit goblet to my tre, and he'll say, unco 
Englified wi’ his tale, Pray, Mre Stalker, will you allow 
me to boil thison your fire, tormine has gone out? Oh you 
polvet auld rogue, thinks | to mysel’, what peeds ye * Pray 
Mrs Stalker’ to me’ I dinna believe your fire's e’er been 
in. So what can Ido but let the body come sanower 
wi’ his voblet, and set it on my fire And the mast I 
see him tak is a cow's neep cut in twa halves, and boil'd 
amang adrap plain water, and after it's boilt cill it’s 
weel, he drinks the broo ull his breakfast, and sete by 
the neep till his denner. Preserve us, man, quo’ |, whan 
I see him drinkin’ the bree o° the neep and naething tll’s, 
thae uncolikedrogs is only fit for the stamach 0 an animal; 
and wi’ that he'll say, On! itis very good. To be sure 
ye are bund to think sae gin ye canna get ony better, 
says I, and what can I do but gang and rive a meolin’ 
aff o° my ain laif, and heave’t intill the body's bicker, 
But I'se leave ony ane to be the judge, gin acanny woman 
like me, that neither meddies nor maks wi’ bane, is very 
weel situate. Sae what wi’ ae thing and a’ thing, gm [ 
leeve till the time come, | maun really tak a better hvuse 
in anither sort o’ a neebourhood,”’ 

‘ But howcculd you pay for a better house 7"’ said Mrs 
Kirke. 
‘“ What wad ail me to do that,” replied the other, 


mouth!u’ o* meat. 


till Atm, though he shouldna hae ane ahint. 
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« when I’ve been leevin’ this while back like a princess 
in the ane I'm in? Did ye no ken that Mr Gowans, 
ever since ye cam here, allows me twa shillins i’ the 
week.” 

The widow, rather impatient at the length of 
Mrs Stalker's conversation, retires about some 
piece of domestic duty, and leaves her with 
Margaret, who asks one favour of her: it 1s the 
acceptance of her scanty and much worn mourning 
wardrobe, which she directs to be taken from a 
box. . 

“ Preserve a’ leevin’!” exclaimed Mrs Stalker, taking 
the things out of the box as she was directed, ‘* The 
fowk wad think I was ackin the leddy a’ thegither gin I 
put on the like o° thae, Bur, oh, sirs, | dinna like to 
hear ye speakin’ about no recoverin’, and about fowk 
mournin’ fur ye, and a’ the like o° that. 


ye are just lettin’ your speerits grow dull wi’ no ha‘in | 


the like o’ me comin’ in to crack to ye. 
unco thing tor a young person like you to be often your 
leefu’ lane, as ye maun be at times; nae diubt its a 
grand, comfortable pairt ye hae to yoursel here, But 
gin ye had a body comin’ papping in nows and thans w ” 
a’ the bits o' news, it wad be real heartsome, and wid 
mak an unco differ on your speerits, I'm sure gin ye 
likit, and gin the doctor and your ither keepers had nae 
objections, [ micht come ower i’ the afternoons mony a 
time; | haena sae muckle to hinder me, and crack wi’ 
you and Mis Kirke, and haud ye out o’ Janguor.”” 


Margaret thanked Mrs Stalker, but assured her that | 


she was not dull, but felt quite happy ; and that she was 


particulariy glad at having now had an opportunity of | 
giving her the articles of dress, which she wished had | 


been better, © But,” continued she, “in giving you 


them, you must promise me that you will wear them, | 


and goto church, Will you promise me this?” 


“LT tell you,” replied Mrs Staiker with greit energy, | 
* "il promise, as sure as death, todo onything ye like | 


to bid me, though it were an utter impossibility, It 
wad ill set me to say no to ane that’s in a mainner been 
the maker o’ my fortune, Mr Gowans says I’m to hae 
the twa shillins as lang as I leeve. Isna that a benefit 
for ye? And as tor ga’in to the hirk, that’s no ill to do 


when ane has twa three dacent duds to fling about them, | 


Tam Lownie’s aye been on oO me toruo gain, Troth, 
quo’ 1, mony a time, to Tam, it’s braw and easy for you 
tu speak that’s dinkit out like a nobleman, in your blue 
claith an’ clear buttons, and your knee breeks, on the 
Sabbath, no to mention your rig an’ tur hose, as thick as 
buirds; and on the ilka days your corduroys, a° baith 
side and wide, and no a broken stcek in them, by’s a 
widow woman like me, that has scarce a shue on my fit 


9 99 


to juttle through the house wi’, 


Mrs Stalker's reasons of absence from church 
are not easily impugned ; and well or even de- 
cently dressed worshippers, should have made 
trial of their powers of self-mortification before 
they condemned her. 

The tale now hastens rapidly to a close. Mar- 


garet is hourly sinking, but in faith and hope | 


waxing stronger. lp to this hour, she has never 
once directly heard of her early lover, who, by 


the death of his elder brother, is, as she is made | 


aware through the newspapers, now Lord Weirham. 
His inquiries after her are frustrated by the vil- 
lanous arts of Bland; and he is led to believe 


; A TALE. 


that she has long since sunk into the low. 
est profligacy. Yet goodness and mercy are 
around Margaret in her dying hours. The 
death-bed scene is replete with pathos and true 
unction. With it the main interest of the story 
terminates, though, in a few more agreeable 
pages and chapters, poetic justice is pleasantly 
dealt out to the various worthy personages who 
have figured in the scene. The Blands and 
Wildgooses are judiciously left to the reader’s 
imagination. We shall notice the fortunes of 
only one person of the drama—the awkward, left. 
hand elderly probationer, who, as assistant to 








Tuts, woman, | 


Ou, aye, its an | 


a clergyman, upon an allowance of forty or fifty 
pounds a year, did so much good ; going about as 
a temporal as well as a spiritual minister to the 
We notice this worthy personage, be- 
| cause, in his translation, the author exhibits a 
‘fine trait of sagacity. He obtains one of the 
best livings in the kirk, through the interest of 
Lady Burnett, the heiress of Bailie Mundell ,— 
And as it is a fact borne out by constant experience, 
that in the days of people’s prosperity, even their defects 
become as so many beauties in the eyes of the werld, 80 
Mr Hume's natural awkwardness is now called fine 
apostolical simplicity, bis blunt address passes for un. 
affected dignity, and his roughness of manner in the 
pulpit, is accounted the true John Knox style of preach- 
ing, 
The people of Edinburgh are cas'ing a sheep’s eye to. 
| wards him, but he prefers the substantial comfort, sin. 
cere respect, and the tried friendship of his flock, which 
he possesses, to frothy honours and transient fits of ap. 
plause and admiration from a fluctuating intelectual 
mob, and he has resolved to live and die among 2 people 
in whose hearts he has established a lodgement, on ac. 
count of his sterling virtues, his sound priucipies, and his 
unblamable practice, 
Wise, worthy Mr Hume! would there were 
more of your brethren like you ! 
From these specimens, the reader may acquire 
a tolerably clear notion of the character and 
merits of this illustration of the naked and 
hemely realities of life. Its prominent excel- 
lences are plain good sense, just principles, 
microscopic observation of the every-day inter- 
ests and on-goings of life and of every-day char- 
_acter, and considerable power of both humour 
and pathos. To these we may add a pure moral 
tendency; and, with a religious tone of sentiment, 
the unfailing concomitant of genuine religion— 
kindly indulgence for the weaknesses of human 
_nhature—the power of seeing a germ of goodness 
in idle, slatternly Mrs Stalker, or drunken Mrs 
Mac Martin. 
| We may add, that much of this tale will be 
| found an apt and lively illustration of Dr Alison's 
excellent pamphlet on the state of the destitute 
| poor in the great cities of Scotland, which, we 
rejoice to learn, is exciting the attention of even 
the most careless. 


sick poor 
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Waetner the facts contained in this volume, 
which was published anonymously,t are authen- 
tic or fictitious, it may be difficult to determine ; 
the Buonapartists rejecting, and the Bourbonists 
adopting, the whole of its contents. It cer- 
tainly bears more the appearance of romance than 
history ; yet the whole reign of Napoleon, even 
in its realities, seems to have been a splendid 
illusion. We are not inclined to discredit the 
statements of the writer in the main, though 
he may have coloured his narrative in many of 
the details ; being hurried away by that enthu- 
siasm which prevailed among all classes of the 
French during the Empire. This work professes 
to explain the origin of the Philadelphic Society, 
incorporated for the sole purpose of restoring 
the Bourbons. Among its members we find 
Moreau, Pichegru, Mallet, and Lahory ; but the 
hero of the association was James Joseph Oudet, 
aname of which few of our readers have pro- 
bably even heard, though he was a man of the 
most extraordinary character, 

When Buonaparte was appointed Consul, Ge- 
neral Mallet resided at Besancon. In that city 


existed, a secret society, called the Philadelphic | 
Society, composed of about sixty members, all 


young men who had no political object in view, 
but were united by friendship, and literary and 
philosophic pursuits. Mallet became acquainted 
with some of them ; and, whether from revenge 
at being recalled by Buonaparte from the com- 
mand at Rome, or a desire to curb the tyranny of 
the Consul, whose ambitious views he penetrated, 
he resolved on making the Philadelphic Society 
an instrument for restoring the Bourbons. Not 
possessing sufficient tact to model the members 
according to his own views, he selected, for this 
purpose, James Joseph Oudet, then twenty-five 
years of age, who had acquired a high military 
reputation, and held the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. By his direction, the rules of the so- 
ciety were framed, the oaths of membership 
drawn up, and the duties of each defined. 

Qudet was born of respectable parents in the 
Jura Alps; and though he had merely received 
an ordinary education, the fertility of his genius 
and the accuracy of his judgment soon ren- 
dered him one of the most intellectual characters 
ofhis age. A volunteer in La Vendee, he com- 
menced his career with glory. His right arm 
had been twice fractured by a bullet; he had 
been wounded in the leg; and the stroke of a 
sabre had slightly divided his lips in a vertical 
direction, Already the soldiers related his feats 
of arms, and the officers preserved his eloquent 
harangues. Struck to the ground at San Bar- 


* Histoire des Sociétes Secretes de l’'Armée et des 
amet Militaires, qui ont eu pour objet la de- 
“th ony du gouvernement de Buonaparte. Gido, fils, 

St Mare, Paris. 


+ Mr Charles Nodier is the reputed author. 
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tolomeo, the grenadiers crossed their muskets to 
make a litter on which to carry him to the hos- 
pital. “Comrades,” he exclaimed, “ what are 
you about to do ?—the enemy is in our front.” 

‘If we do not remove your body,” said an old 
sergeant, “it will remain with the enemy.” 

‘Repulse the enemy,” replied Oudet, “and 
then they will not seize my body.” 

He escaped from this wound, caused by the 
bursting of a shell; and, three months after- 
wards, fiercely said to Buonaparte—‘‘ Shew me 
your face, that I may be assured it really is 
Buonaparte, who has returned from Egypt to 
subjugate his country.” 

Numerous anecdotes, of the same spirited char- 
acter, were related of him ; and thus, at twenty- 
five years of age, he enjoyed the fame of a sol- 
dier-citizen of antiquity. Such was the man to 
whom Mallet entrusted the organization of the 
Philadelphic Society. 

Those persons who are acquainted with the 
different secret societies of Europe, who have 
studied their origin, and endeavoured to ascer- 
tain the precise object at which they aimed, are 
generally of opinion that the most famous of all 
—we allude to Masonry—was, in its conception, 
only a copy of the social state, traced from its 
primitive formation, and followed through its 
progressive developements. The first grade is 
founded on the discovery and the use of fire ; 
which element must have been among the earliest 
agents of civilization. Such, at least, was the 
opinion of Vitruvius, Cicero, and Des Brosses. 
The second grade is deduced from Agriculture, 
the next social advance of man, when he had 
learned how to extract iron from the bowels of 
the earth, and converted it, by the means of fire, 
into the plough and spade. The third grade is 
borrowed from Architecture. It represents 
houses and towns, which are the complement of 
the social state in the most simple ages. It also 
was the complement of ancient Masonry, before 
it was enriched or disfigured by supplementary 
grades ; which, however, have been almost always 
conceived in the same spirit. Almost all the 
conditions of society, up to the rank of pontiff 
and king, are, more or less, denoted by different 
degrees of the masonic hierarchy: but this secret 
intention of the legislators of the order has dis. 
appeared under so many ridiculous forms and 
absurd superstitions, that it now only can be 
detected by the scrutinizing eye of philosophy. 

It seems that Oudet, who was well acquainted 
with these secret elements, resolved to apply 
them to his institution. He undertook to realize 
the moral type, and, by classifying men in cer- 
tain ranks, assigning to each certain duties, de- 
fined and controlled by fixed laws, beyond which 
none could pass, he attempted to raise an imper- 
ishable monument of perfected cvilization ; at 
least, this was the ostensible and specious pre- 
text of his enterprise ; and some mystery and 
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even extravagance, was necessary to cover his 
real designs at the beginning, and ensure ulti- 
mate success. In this stage, the institution was 
purely speculative ; but still it was so organized 
as to be ready for action when opportunity 
offered. Each member of the three classes knew 
his particular function, though he knew not 
those of the other two; but Oudet, as the chief, 
wielding a sovereign, monarchical, in truth, ab- 
solute power, could concentrate them at will on 
any given point. There was thus formed a nation 
within a nation, a government within a govern- 
ment, including nobles, clergy, magistrates, sol- 
diers, and the people. 

As soon as the primary organization was com- 
plete, Oudet contrived to introduce his system 


into the army ; and very soon seduced three | 


regiments of the line—two of light infantry, and 
one of dragoons. He sent emissaries through- 
out the country, who established affiliated socie- 
ties ; but these only received the inferior grades, 
In this manner was formed the Miquelets, in the 
towns of the Pyrenees ; the Barbets, in those of 
the Alps ; the Bandoliers, in Jura, Switzerland, 
and Savoy; and the Freres bieus, in different 
regiments. The conspiracy of Adjutant-Gene- 
ral Arena then broke out; and, though Oudet 
had not influenced it, yet it is certain that he 
wrote the extraordinary book entitled ‘ Du 
Ture et Du Militaire Francais,” which was 
seized among the effects of Arena and his ac- 
complices. 


There is an anecdote related of Oudet, shortly | 


after this event, which deserves to be recorded, 
from its singularity, though it is not connected 
with his political career. Being one evening 


with two friends in a very obscure café, at the | 


corner of the Rue des Marais, then kept by a 
man named Putode, but which had become cele- 
brated by the regular visits of the well-known 
Mercier—that curious observer of mankind, who 





had never before seen Oudet, fixed his eyes upon | 


him steadily, and, resting on his cane, thus ad- 
dressed him:—‘‘ Young man, pardon the aged 


Mercier if he troubles your meditations for a | 
moment ; I know their full importance, and God | 


forbid that I should frustrate the result! I 
read on your countenance all your projects, and 
all the means you possess for their accomplish- 
ment. Save France, since you have so resolved ; 
but, in the name of Heaven, do not, in your 
turn, impose on her a yoke similar to that from 
which you hope to deliver her !”’ 

Buonaparte never had any certain knowledge 
of the conspiracy of Arena; and the reason is 
obvious, Oudet was the single centre of many 
circles; and these, though linked together, exhi- 
bited no sensible connexion. Without him, 
none of the chains were perfect ; so that the 
most vigilant police could never detect more 
than some few trifling ramifications. Suspicions, 
however, were excited ; and the Consul, alarmed 
without being convinced, dismissed two gencrals 
and some superior officers ; and Oudet was sent 
to join his regiment, then in garrison at Saint 
Martin, in the Isle of Ré. He was received with 





a burst of enthusiasm, which excited distrust 
but led to no disclosures; and this first reverse 
increased the importance of the institution, 
without compromising any of its interests. 

At this period a Captain Morgan was arrested, 
on the simple affirmation of a man not belong. 
ing to the society, who deposed that he had seen 
among Morgan’s jewels some of a remarkable 
form. These were seized, and it was argued 
that they were the signs of some secret confe. 
deracy. The Captain was rigidly interrogated, 
and subjected to a cruel confinement: he was 
menaced with perpetual imprisonment unless he 
made a full disclosure. Morgan refused to an. 
swer any questions: he was found dead in hig 
dungeon, his chest naked, and on his breast was 
the stamp of the same figure exhibited on the 
jewel, which had caused his arrest. This figure 
afterwards became that of the Legion of Hon. 
our, the head and device being alone changed, 
Thus the secret sign of the Philadelphic Society 
became a public sign. When this took place, 
Oudet communicated the fact to his friends, 
saying— Well, my brothers, who could have 
anticipated sucha result! Buonoparte is our 
accomplice, and it is the Legion of Honour that 
will dethrone the tyrant.” Shortly afterwards, 
he was deprived of his rank, and banished to 
Menale—a small village in the Jura Mountains, 
near to his birthplace—with strict orders not to 
quit his solitude. An exile, he still cherished 
his plans, and appointed Moreau his successor, 
instructing him in all the ramifications of his 
policy. 

The punishment of Oudet only lasted three 
months ; at the end of which, Buonaparte sent 
him the commission of Major. He arrived at 
Paris at the very moment when Moreau was 
arrested, and resumed his original functions, 
organizing a plan to release his friend from 
prison. ‘The circumstances which induced Mo- 
reau to engage in the memorable affair to which 
we have just alluded, are not sufficiently known 
by his contemporaries themselves to create 3 
hope that the exact details will ever become 
matter of authentic history. All the explana- 
tions that can be given, are necessarily hypothe- 
tical ; and the only reasons that can be adduced 
to prefer one hypothesis to another, are proba- 
bilities approximating more or less to certainty. 
The first question which would present itself to 
an impartial judge—that which would specially 
engage the attention of the historian—would be, 
whether Moreau was really a pure royalist, ready 
to use the immense weight of his military credit 
and moral reputation for effecting a counter-re- 
volution—that is tosay, a system destructive of 
the one which had exalted his own private for- 
tunes, and of which he had been{one of the most 
remarkable instruments. All reasoning, 
authority, all proof militate against, and destroy 
this fundamental proposition, on which the whole 
superstructure of the conspiracy is based. Mo- 
reau, instructed by experience—wise, prudest, 
moderate, and impartial —a friend to public hap- 
piness, of which he had enthusiastically dre 
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ia various Utopian schemesof government—might 
have now felt, after so many hopes had been 
blighted, the necessity of returning with cautious 
steps to monarchy, founded on a compact be- 
tween the Bourbons and France: but to effect 
this, Moreau had no need of foreign interfer- 
ence; on the contrary, any such aid must have 
roused national prejudices against his plans. 
A numerous party of the Senate had offered him 
the Dictatorship; the army would have hailed 
the appointment with acclamation ;—and he pos- 
sessed the confidence of four thousand officers, 
members of the Philadelphic Society. 

To have been recognised as the founder of a 
constitutional monarchy, would have satisfied his 
modest ambition ; but he could not peril so haz- 
ardous an enterprise, without being assured of 
the concurrence of the King, and his royal as- 
sent to the establishment of liberal institutions. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that a man of his 
caution and consummate sagacity. would have 
acted on the authority of third parties in a mat- 
ter so momentous. No other fact is necessary 
to absolve him before the bar of reason. He 
himself used this argument in his defence :—“ For 
ten years,” he said, “I have carried on war, and 
] have never been charged with acting as a fool 
during my military career; is it then to be be- 
lieved that, on this occasion, L have lost my com- 
mon sense ?” 

Moreau certainly had at his command all the 
elements of a counter-revolution; and he hinted 
asmuch to Lajolais, who rashly concluded that 
the royalists had no time to lose ; and thus, by 
his imprudence, prematurely pushed forward the 
cool and profound combinations of Moreau. 
The general was undoubtedly most indiscreet in 
giving any share of his confidence to Lajulais, 
whose inconsiderate habits and babbling loqua- 
cityhe well knew. Nevertheless it required all 
the effrontery of the consular government to aver 
that Moreau had invited over Pichegru and 
sixty exiles, who were obliged to hide them- 
selves in holes and corners, to execute a coup de 
main, when he could count on the co-operation 
of thousands, many of whom had free access to 
the palace of the consul. Moreau had been fre- 
quently and impatiently required to seize Buona- 
parte, dead or alive; but he as constantly re- 
fused, because he saw that things were not ripe 
for so bold an attempt. 

It would then be the height of injustice to 
accuse Moreau of acting on the instructions of 
Pichegru, and risking the hopes of all his party 
on so slender a foundation. He wished to carry 
his point, without the hazard of a struggle or a 
reaction, which inight again deluge France with 
the blood of its citizens. He certainly desired 
to restore pawer into the hands of Louis XVIII. 
—of this there is no doubt—but he flattered 
himself with being able to restore it freely, and 
*n conditions, Now Pichegru, so far as his 
instructions went, claimed an absolute monarchy 
for the King, without any guarantee for the main- 
tenance of the changes effected bythe Revolution; 
aad this would have been impracticable, for the 
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numberof pure royalists of the old schoolwasvery 
inconsiderable. George Cadoudal, so famous ina 
these events, had no other weight than what he 
derived from his personal courage and his un. 
qualified loyalty ; even these were deemed cri- 
minal by the masses, and the journals described 
him as a thief, an assassin, and an incendiary. 
He was only known in some of the provinces, 
and had no national or Parisian reputation. The 
judicial documents prove that Pichegru was em. 
barrassed by his connexion with Cadoudal, while 
George and his followers felt that they were 
merely countenanced because they were useful : 
he and his associates, in fact, were despised by 
the patrician royalists ; and to such an extreme 
was this silly pride carried, that they refused to 
embrace each other on the scaffold, where all 
men are equal, particularly when they die for the 
same cause, whether they have or have not re- 
ceived that illustrious favour of chance, which is 
styled “ nobility.” 

In this view of the conspiracy there were three 
chiefs— Moreau, Pichegru, and Cadoudal; and, 
consequently, no unity of plan or action, each 
having different objects in view. This Moreau 
justly appreciated ; and he was too wary to throw 
down the existing structure without being pre- 
pared to replace it ; any such precipitancy would 
have revived the anarchy he dreaded. Inall this 
consists his justification. It may be remarked 
that, of these three classes of men, opposed in 
feelings, but aiming at a common end, one alone 
was victimized. Buonaparte spared the nobles, 
because many of their families had recovered in- 
fluence in the state, and he feared to irritate 
them at a moment when he wanted their counte- 
nance to support him in his usurpation, The 
associates of Cadoudal—the devoted instruments 
of the royalist conspiracy—were handed over to 
the executioners of death, because there was no 
longer anything to be gained by allowing them 
to live, as they had revealed all they chose to 
disclose, and there was no danger to be appre- 
hended from condemning them to the guiéiotine. 
They died the martyrs of their opinions, though 
those opinions were erroneous, and without glory ; 
for history disdains their modest titles: they 
were plebeians, and their obscurity renders their 
services forgotten. There is, however, some 
consolation even to be derived from this neglect 
of their memory: it is this—those who died 
would have gained nothing had they lived: they 
belonged to that numerous class whose arms are 
counted upon in the day of battle, but who are 
omitted in the division of the spoil. 

Of the resolute spirit of these determined, but 
mistaken men, we may here insert the following 
proof :—One of the confidential friends of Buona- 
parte entered their prison during the night which 
preceded their execution, and found them all at 
prayer. After having regarded them, fur some 
time, with a respect and reverence extorted from 
him by their conduct, he spoke to Cadoudal, 
and told him that he came, in the name of his 
master, to offer him an honourable employ in 
the army; he added that the clemency of the 
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Emperor would be extended to his companions, 
if they would attach themselves to his service 
by an unreserved recantation of their former 
principles. ‘That does not regard me alone, 
replied George ; “‘ you will permit me to com- 
municate your proposals to my comrades, that I 
may hear their opinions.” He then repeated the 
imperial message, and paused for their answer. 
Burban rose up the first, and shouted Vive le 
Roi! Ten other voices instantly repeated the 
same sentiment. ‘‘ You see,” observed George, 
“we have only one thought and one cry—Vive 
le Roi! Have the goodness faithfully to report 
what you have witnessed.” 

We have already stated that, by a singular 
coincidence, Oudet arrived at Paris at the mo- 
ment when Moreau was arrested. His first 
object wae to organize a plan for rescuing the 
General from prison, in case he should be capi- 
tally condemned. No suspicion lighted on 
Oudet, for his republican sentiments were noto- 
rious ; and though Buonaparte knew him to be his 
enemy, he felt secure that he would not aid the 
restoration of an unlimited monarchy in the family 
of the Bourbons. Oudet was thus enabled to 
collect a great number of Philadelphic officers, 
determined on rescuing their chief. It was this 
partial conspiracy, or rather this symptom of a 
vast and powerful conspiracy, to which M. de 
Beauchamp, without knowing the facts, has 
alluded in his Vie Privée de Moreau. ‘ The 
disgraceful victory,” says that writer, ‘“ which 
Buonaparte gained over an enchained enemy, 
nearly caused his own ruin. During the trial 
of Moreau, there was formed a conspiracy to 
liberate him by force, had he been condemned 
to death. The authors of this scheme were, for 
the most part, officers on furlough from the 
army. The police, instructed of the fact, had 
surrounded the Palais de Justice with troops 
and cannon. It seems certain that this military 
conspiracy was anterior to the pretended con- 
spiracy of Moreau ; and, moreover, that it was 
not the hesitation of Moreau which caused the 
failure of the conspiracy of Pichegru, but the 
rash precipitancy of Pichegru which defeated 
the real plans of Moreau.” 

The existence of a widely ramified and bold 
conspiracy, of which the prosecution of Moreau 
was either the cause or the pretext, and which 
threatened the downfall of the rising empire, 
was known to Buonaparte, though he had not 
penetrated into the details of the secret. Popu- 
Jar rumours, placards of the most inflammatory 
character, anonymous letters, so numerous as to 
alarm the government, left no doubt in the 
mind of the Emperor that the condemnation of 
Moreau would be followed by some serious dis- 
turbance. For some time Buonaparte, whose 
inflexible obstinacy was fretted by obstacles, re- 
mained fixed in his resolution of sacrificing 
Moreau ; but Murat justly feared that the death 
of a general so popular might shake the throne 
to its foundation. Murat dreaded lest Moreau 
should be raised to the rank of a political 
martyr, and tnat the memory of hi: fate would 





keep up a spirit of insubordination in the 

He, therefore, proposed to sentence him 
slight but degrading punishment, by y ‘4 
Moreau would lose his claim to the pity and 
respect of the soldiery. Every ideaof Persecution 
would thus be done away. This notion Pleased 
Buonaparte, and he acted upon it. Moreay was 
declared guilty, and sentenced to an imprisog 
ment of two years. 

Oudet was not suffered to remain long in Paris 
He received a mission to the south of France : 
but, though personally absent, his mind was pre. 
sent in all the councils of the Philadel phics, 
When Oudet started in public life, his Principles 
were decidedly republican, and his hatred to 
Buonaparte was the hatred of despotism ; py 
his sentiments were gradually modified, as his 
early enthusiasm cooled ; and even his judgment 
weighed what was practicable in opposition to 
what his imagination had originally pursued ag 
speculative. The republican party had sensibly 
diminished ; the imperial influence had corrupt. 
ed many ; it had also bound many royalists to the 
new throne. Deeming it impossible, therefore, to 
realize his primitive plan, Oudet devised a union 
between the republican and royalist parties, to 
effect a restoration of the Bourbons, on princi- 
ples of Constitutional Government, and aban. 
doned the system of America for that of Eng. 
land. This conspiracy was called the Auuiance, 
Before noticing its object and its results, we 
shall give an extract from the correspondence 
between M. Méhée and Mr Francis Drake, which, 
though not express or positive, clearly shews, by 
way of inference, that Oudet was the person al- 
luded to. The passage is at page 147 of a work 
entitled—* Alliance des Jacobins de France avec 
le Ministére Anglais, Suivie des Stratagémes de 
Francis Drake.” 

‘The chief,” says M. Méhée, “ of whom you 
desire particulars, is a man twenty-eight years 
of age, of a remarkable and distinguished figure, 
His bravery exceeds all praise ; he speaks with 
grace, and writes with talent. The republicans 
have such entire confidence in him, that they see, 
without the least inquietude, his familiar visits 
to the First Consul, when he leaves the army to 
come to Paris, and pay his court to the ladies 
who grace the saloons of the consular palace. If 
you desire my personal opinion of him, it is this: 
His ambition is unbounded, and he plays both 
with republicans and royalists, using both to 
gain his own ends. I flatter myself with having 
gained his confidence. The First Consul does 
all he can to conciliate him, but there is only 
one mode of success—to yield up his own place 
in his favour.” 

In forming the conspiracy of the ALLIANcE, 
the Marquis de Jouffroy acted for the royalists. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pyrault was to be the com- 
mander-in-chief of the armed force. An event 
now occurred which promised the easy cap 
of Buonaparte, without much, if any, effusion & 
blood. It was known that he was about to pass 
through the mountains and forests of the Jura, 
and that his escert only consisted of ope hua, 
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gred men, divided into two equal squadrons, one 
preceding, the other following, his carriage. It 
was pro to seize him in this journey, and 
confine him at the top of some inaccessible moun- 

, where a few determined men could resist an 
army. This project seemed so easy of execution, 
snd it would render an insurrection so short and 
bloodless, that it was eagerly adopted by all 

ies. A young officer, full of zeal and cour- 


to carry this scheme into effect, between the vil- 

ves of TassenteNr and Cononne. Success 
seemed infallible, but the plot was discovered, 
and Buonaparte, at the very last relay, before 
his carriage would have reached the ambuscade, 
changed his route, and, following a circuitous 
road, escaped from his enemies. MM. Pyrault, 
Léechanché, and Buguet, were arrested, but no 
one else, implicated in the plot, was discovered. 

We now approach the conclusion of Oudet’s 
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of July, 1809, the date of the memorable battle 
of Wagram, the action was completely termi- 
nated at noon. Oudet and his officers had per- 
formed prodigies of valour. Some were killed 
at the first charge; almost all were wounded. 
Oudet, having received three thrusts from « 
lance, and faint with loss of blood, was strapped 
on to his horse. He waited orders to retire on 


_ Vienna, when he received instructions to march 
age, and whose valour and conduct had been | 
tested on many battle fields, M. Buevuert, was in- | 
trusted with one hundred and eighty picked men | 


eareer, and it forms one of the most dreadful | 
tragedies recorded in history. ‘The famous cam- | 


paign of 1809 was about to commence. By an 
order from the Minister at War, Oudet was re- 
ealled to Paris. He received the rank of general 
of brigade, long since due to his services ; and 
was required to organize a supplementary regi- 
ment. This brevet gave him full latitude to 


select hisown officers; for Buonaparte wished thus | 


to concentrate in one known body his principal 
enemies, from motives which will soon appear. 
The trick was palpable; but Oudet did not avoid 


it, though he well knew that some mystery | 
lurked under this extraordinary mark of seem- | 


ing favour. 

The event we are now about to record is so 
shrouded in darkness, that it cannot be esta- 
blished by positive evidence, and every reader 
must be left to draw his own conclusions from 
the circumstances about to be narrated. If 
scepticism, or the cautious admission of a fact, 
is one of the most essential qualifications of an 
historian, it is particularly so when the charge 
of deliberate murder is involved. On the 6th 


his regiment three leagues in the opposite di- 
rection, towards one of the points to which a 
portion of the enemy had retreated. He was 
commanded to place this corps of observation 
under a chief of battalion and a non-commis- 
sioned officer for each company, and then repair 
to headquarters with the rest of his officers for 
ulterior instructions. The details of this opera- 
tion brought on night; and at eleven o'clock he 
fell into an ambuscade, which killed all his men: 
but the assailants never shewed themselves. His 
comrades, in vain, made a rampart for him with 
their bodies—the last testimony of a generous 
devotion, which only prolonged his agonies. At 
sunrise, twenty-two dead bodies were discover- 
ed heaped up in front of Oudet, who alone 
breathed. 

He survived three days, in which he arranged 
his private affairs. On the third day after the 
battle, he expired tranquilly among a few sol- 
diers, who forgot their wounds and their sor- 
rows in attempting to soothe his dying moments, 
The news of this tragical event was soon known 
tothe army. The bulletin of Wagram, which 
made honourable mention of a crowd of inferior 
officers, merely mentioned the name of Oudet 
in stating the rank he held on the eve of the 


battle. Universal regret was expressed at his 
death. Several wounded officers tore off their 


bandages on seeing his body carried to the grave. 
A young serjeant-major, who followed the pro- 


cession, ran upon his sword close to the trench 


EE 


which received the mortal remains of his chief, 
A lieutenant, who had served under him in the 
68th regiment, blew out his brains. His funeral 
resembled that of Otho. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DAYS IN BELGIUM. 


BY AMELIA OPIF. 


(Continued from our March number.) 


VISIT TO THE LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

As soon as we left the prison, we resolved to 
Profit by the governor’s advice, and visit the in- 
titutions which he recommended : but we drove 
frst to the church of St Michael, which I had 

td was worth seeing. We found nothing 
ve striking there, except the Crucifixion, by 

yke ; originally one of his most capital 
vorks, according to the opinion of judges, but 


pression of the countenances remain in their 
pristine beauty, it has still charms for the un- 
learned eye. 

We drove, next, to the Deaf and Dumb Insti- 


' tution, which is under the direction of nuns, 
| Our welcome was cordial, and we were shewn 


said to be now nearly spoiled by cleaning ; | 
* the grouping of the figures and the ex- | also the cleanliness, airiness, and pleasantness 


¥O. LXXVIL VOL. Vil, 


many proofs of the success of the teaching which 
its inmates had received; we read the kindness 
of their treatment in the cheerful and happy 


expression of their countenances; we 
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of the whole institution, from its capacious 
rooms to its charming garden; nor was our ad- 
miration less of the benevolent and pious nuns 
themselves, who scemed as if they fervently, 
though humbly, rejoiced in the good they 
effected. 

From this smiling scene of Christian labour 
and successful philanthropy, we repaired to one 
of a very different nature, the Lunatic Asylum 
for men. In my own country I rarely visit such 
places, except when duty leads me thither, as 1 
think curiosity is not a sufficient excuse for in- 
truding one’s-self into the presence of such suf- 
ferers: but I trust that the desire to see how 
such a malady is treated in a foreign country 
was a sufficient excuse, especially as the treat- 
ment of the insane is become, in England, a sub- 
‘ect of continual attention now, and improve- 
ments in it are making daily. 

I was sorry I could only obtain a very super- 
ficial knowledge of what was going forward in 
the asylums I was about to visit; still I pre- 
ferred such knowledge to entire ignorance on a 
subject so interesting to humanity, and one which 
seems never to have been so well understood as 
it is now. 

Gratifying, indeed, is it to know that kindness 
is now substituted for severity in our madhouses, 
and that, in those on the Continent, coercion is 
laid aside ; that social intercourse is permitted 
where selitude was enforced ; that the overset 
mind is to be amused and soothed into recovery, 
instead of being made more prostrate by the 
fear and the infliction of punishment ; and that, 
instead of being cut off from intercourse with 
their rational fellow-creatures, the patients are 
suffered to share with them their favourite occu- 
pations, and the pleasures of cheerful converse.* 

Admittance was granted as soon as we rung 
the bell at the door of the asylum, and we were 
kindly received by a priest, so low in stature 
and so small in person, that, when he introduced 
us into a room where the patients were sitting, 
who seemed of a robust race of men, I was thank- 
ful that I had brought a protector with me. But 
it was not necessary for us to linger there ; we 
had nothing to see but victims of mental dis- 
ease ; and, as I dared not inguire into their 
cases, I gladly hastened into another room: but 
there I found men with countenances even 
more wild, and with glances more threatening ; 
nay, from the terrible eyes of one man I more 
particularly shrunk, and 1 hurried on, wishing 
our guide had been six feet high and as big as a 
prize-fighter. While I eagerly pressed forward 
to get out of the room, | saw that my compan- 
ion wished to hold me back: but, as the priest 
was evidently desirous of my going on, I obeyed 
him. 

When the door of the apartment was closed, 
my companion asked me if I had seen the cage 





* Such is the plan in a new asylum at Denham Park, 
near Uxbridge; and such will be the plan, with a few 
alterations, as I believe, in one about to be begun under 
the management of Friends and others. The Retreat at 
York, bas long been conducted on this principle. 





which stood on one side of the room whieh we 
had just left. I had no¢ seen it. 

« Then,” said he, “ I earnestly wish you wouig 
go back again; it is just such a cage as wild 
beasts are put in, and I dare say the most vig, 
lent of the patients are confined in it ; let ys 
ask leave to return.” 

We did so, to the evident discomfiture of the 
priest, who hummed and ha‘d, as thie Phrase ig, 
and stroked his chin—looked first at me, then 
at my companion—and said at last, 

“Et Madame ne la point vu!”—(And Mga. 
dame did not see it!) 

‘““No; but she wishes to see it.” 

“Helas, non!” (that cannot be ;) “il pourroit 
etre dangereux '—(it might be dangerous ;)— 
and I lost all wish to return. 

Soon after, my companion asked me if I had 
not been conscivus of his coming up to me, and 
stretching out his arms on either side of me. 
I assured him I had not been conscious of any. 
thing so alarming. Hesaid he had done it be. 
cause he saw a fierce-eyed man give me a most 
threatening look, drawing back his clenched fist 
at the same time, as if to push it forward again 
and make a stroke at me; he therefore hastened 
forward to protect me from the danger. 

When I heard this, I was still more rejoiced 
that we had not gone back ; fur, indeed, it might 
have been “ dangerous.” 1 must own that | 
never felt at ease while going over this establish- 
ment; and when we entered the garden, as it 
seemed full of patients, | declined going farther 
than the door. As I saw there a priest witha 
large hat on his head, resembling that worn by 
the ‘freres aux grands chapeaux,’ whom | had 
seen at Paris in the year 1829, I concluded he 
was come ona religious visit: but, on my ex. 
pressing this idea tu our guide, he again stroked 
his chin, then, with a sigi, he said, “ Oh non! 
le pauvre homme ! sans doute il est pretre; mais 
il est aussi un des fous.”—(Without doubt, 
he is a priest, but he is also one of the mad 
folks ;) and, asking no more questions, I gladly 
fullowed him to the chapel. ‘That, like all the 
chapels I had visited, was large and handsome. 
As in all other institutions abroad, there Was 
a box to receive contributions, and having done 
the needful, we bade our meek and pleasing 
guide farewell, and drove to the asylum for 
women, where I earnestly hoped that we should 
discover nothing so repulsive to our eyes as the 
cage which had so justly offended the feelings 0 
my companion, 

This asylum was as easy of access as the other. 
A porteress ushered us into a room, where we 54¥ 
a courteous nun, who expressed her readiness t 
shew us the establishment ; and, in a few minutes, 
we found ourselves in a very large garden full of 
living beings, who, most of them without shee 
or stockings, and clad in only one garment, with 
a hanckerchief wrapt round their shoulders, we 
enjoying the bright beauty and genial warmib of 
the weather, and foiming merry groups 
us. Perhaps it was real mirth, but it was 6 © 
lancholy spectacle to contemplate, Most of th 
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looked unsexed, for they wore no cap, 
and their hair was short, being only just recover- 
ing from the process of having been recently 
shaved; and on the upper lips of many, no un- 
ysual thing in the female inmates of a madhouse, 
sere thick beards, These poor creatures jumped, 
aod laughed, and winked their eyes, and looked 
even happy, though I thought it only a carica- 
ture of happiness, my feelings were not so uncom. 
fortable as when I was in the other place: per- 
haps that was owing to the absence of personal 
fear. Surprised at the number of patients, I ob- 
served to the charming nun, Sister Louisa by 
name, that, no doubt, there were many servants 
in the establishment, 

«“ Not one,” was her reply; “there are no as- 
sistants or servants but the sisters! and we are 
suficient ; I, myself, sleep everynight alone with 
sixty or seventy of the women.” 

“ Surprising!” replied I ; * but the Great God 
knows and protects those who are his!” 

“ Yes,”’ suid she, “ we trust in him, and are 
protected.” 

As she said this, I was forcibly reminded of 
the same sentiment so sweetly expressed in the 
fullowing lines :— 

“ Jesus protects ! my fears begone ! 
What can the Rock of ages move ? 


Safe in his care I lay me down, 
Protected by a father’s love!” 


Our conversation was interrupted by a woman 
running, no, gadlopping up to me, and telling me 
with great glee, that they had one of my country- 
women amongst them. ‘“ Yes,” she added, “ il 
yaune Anglaise ici.” 

I was surprised to find that she had discovered 
me to be English, as she had not heard me speak ; 
but probably she had been in England and seen 
Friends there. 

As the puer thing expected, no doubt, I ex- 
pressed a wish to see this Anglaise. 

“She is in the garden,” and then off she gal- 
lopped to find her. 

“Ie this account true?” said I to the nun. 

“ Quite true, and her story is affecting ; the 
poor girl has been with us five years, and’ — 

Here she was interrupted by the boister- 
ous return of the messenger ; who pointed toa 
young woman dressed in white, with light hair 
curling closely over her head. She was walking 
slowly along a path at some distance, and | 
fancied that she moved her fine white throat and 
vell-shaped head gracefully, and that there was 
dignity in her carriage. 

* Thank thee,” cried I, “ I see her.” 

“ And a comical one she is,” returned the wo- 
man, “‘ for she will not speak a word: she has 
hot spoken for two years.” 

A statement which the sister confirmed ; and 
* we walked towards this interesting being, 
hom I fancied of a superior rank in life to the 
thers, Sister Louisa told me her story. 

She was found in the streets of Ghent ina state 
of melancholy madness, having been deserted by 

husband, an Englishman, who had taken 

‘t two children away with him, and literally 
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left her to perish. The authorities immediately 
ordered her to be received into this asylum, 
where she was sometimes nearly well ; but, as 
they could not speak her language, nor she 
theirs, they were unable to do her all the good 
they wished, and the physician thought that her 
only chance for recovery was restoration io her 
Sriends, and her native air. 

Who could hear such a tale without deep in- 
terest ? and when we were quite near the poor 
sufferer, | spoke to her in English as kindly 
as possible ; but she would neither look at nor 
speak to us; and though the sister said she be- 
lieved her to be quite sane then, I was of a differ. 
ent opinion. My companion thought her silence 
proceeded from temper ; but is not madness often 
diseasedtemper? I have known persons who, when 
mad, were only caricatures of themselves when 
sane; and often, reryoften, have I seen the mad re- 
fuse to answer with unconquerable pertinacity ; 
a symptom, as I thought, of the malady. It was 
not to be wondered at, that she did not like to 
talk where she found it difficult to make herself 
understood ; but, as I spoke English, it was to 
me a proof of continued derangement, that she 
did not seize the opportunity of talking. Be that 
as it might, I resolved to gain all the inferma- 
tion possible concerning her, and, as my efforts 
to obtain a direct look were vain, I said— 
‘ Well, I will teaze thee no longer ; so, farewell !” 
and, as I pronounced the last word, her cheek 
flushed, her lip quivered, and I fancied it half 
formed a farewell in reply. I then told the nun 
that, as soon as 1 had been all over the establish- 
ment, I should require from her further parti. 
culars respecting this unhappy being. 

While we were continuing to contemplate 
with mixed feelings the “ jumping Joans” 
around us, we heard horrible sounds from a 
room on one side of the garden; and sister 
Louisa ran thither immediately. We followed 
her into the apartment, and saw there two, or 
three, or more beds, along the wall, in one of 
which was a woman, her face hidden under 
the clothes. raving and howling, in a frightful 
manner. When we entered, sister Louisa was 
in the act of confining her feet in a sort of linen 
bag, she not in the least resisting ; and then she 
took the poor thing’s hands and fastened them 
together in like manner. While she did this, 
the woman uncovered her face, which was fright- 
fully red; and terrible was the look she gave 
us, talking incessantly all the time. 

‘“ What is she saying?” said I. 

“Oh! she is uttering the most horrible blas- 
phemies,” was the reply ; and we gladly followed 
Louisa out of the room. 

Perhaps there were other patients too ill to 
be seen; but we heard no other ravings but those 
named above ; nor did we see aught particularly 
painful to our feelings, except the great number 
of demented beings who came around us. Our 
next visit was to the ladies of the establishment ; 
for some of the pleasant apartments on the first 
floor, which looked on a very pretty garden, 
were let, in the summer especially, to patients 
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who were able to pay for separate and excellent 
accommodation. 

We found only two of these rooms with tenants 
in them, of whom one was a lady advancing in 
life. She seemed much pleased to see us ; and, 
on my praising the pleasantness of her apart- 
ment, replied — 

«Oh, yes; and the garden it looks upon is very 
charming also; J am here only to enjoy the air 
and the fine weather, for I could go out to-mor- 
row if |! chose; I am quite well, I assure you ;” 
and this assurance she repeated over and over 
again, as if eager to convince us of what she 
was not quite convinced herself. 

While conversing with this lady, we heard 
some one in an adjoining room talking loud 
and incessantly, and followed the former and 
the sister into the next apartment. 

There, sitting on a sofa, we saw a little elderly 
woman, very smartly dressed, with a handsome 
bonnet and shawl on, and her reticule on her 
arm, as if going to make a visit. She just 
glanced her eyes over us, as she returned our 
salutation, but did not for one moment cease 
to talk, while the other lady listened laughingly 
to what she heard, and whispered to me in 
French— 

“ Poor thing! she is talking such nonsense ! 
but she is—you understand me,” she added, 
pointing to her head—* and she is not at liberty 
to go out.” 

1 smiled with my lips, but not with my heart, 
for I suspected that this clear sense of the in- 
sanity of others, and a conviction of one’s own 
superior soundness of judgment, is not confined 
to the inmates of a lunatic asylum; and that, 
perhaps, some judges, more impartial than my- 
self, might think me as insane as those | visited, 
because I went purposely to gaze on suffering 
which | unable. to remove. But as this 
thought came over my mind, it was accom- 
panied by a consideration which made such 
censures wholly indifferent to me; for I had, 
perhaps, met with an opportunity of serving 
and poor demented and deserted 
being; and I was eager to follow the sisters 
into their room for business, to obtain 
information necessary. There 1 saw the 
certificate of the birth and baptism of this un- 
fortunate Harriet P -—, and learned she was a 


was 


saving a 
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the | 


native of Southampton, andthat her parents were | 


of a low class of working people there. So much 
for that “ graceful dignity” in her appearance 
which I had so wisely imputed to her ‘“ supe- 
riority in rank to the poor women surrounding 
her!’ and so far the petit roman that I had 
fancied was utterly destroyed: but the sorrow- 
ful romance of real life remained in all its ori- 
ginal bitterness ! 

To be brief. I copied the certificate, and pro- 
mised to do all in my power to restore the suf- 
ferer to her parents and her country. But the 
poor nuns shook their heads, as doubting whe- 
ther | should, or cou/d, keep my promise, as 
such promises had been made before. All I could 
reply was, that, if I saw the way clea® before 





me, after I had written to England, and received 
a favourable answer, they should see me again - 
and so we parted—I with a thankful heart ; for 
dear, charitable, Christian friends, rose before 
my mind’s eye, (one of whom, alas! I was neve; 
to behold again !) and I felt sure, that if [ gp. 
treated means to carry the point I had in View, 
means would be afforded me. That night | 
wrote to an acquaintance of mine at Southam». 
ton, begging him to make there every needfy} 
inquiry, and to write to me, Poste restante, Brux. 
elles. 

Our sight-seeing was not yet over, and we 
drove to the Exposition de Tableaux, the exhi. 
bition of modern pictures, in one of the rooms 
of the University ; a very fine building. In the 
noble amphitheatre there, academic meetings are 
held, and prizes distributed. 

There also is the Museum of Natural History, 
which is very extensive. The number of the 
books in the library is 60,000 volumes, and the 
number of students is about 350. 

We returned home by the Marche au vendredi; 
that immensely spacious market-place ; which, as 
the scene of so many varied, opposite, and great 
events, I beheld with intense interest, 

Perhaps, except in some parts of Paris, there 
is no spot so full of interesting historical recel- 
lections as this place, and I must venture to 
mention some of them, 

It was here that the Counts of Flanders were 
inaugurated, with regal and inconceivable splen- 
dour ; and here the ¢rades union of the middie 
ages assembled, whenever the rulers of their cor. 
porate bodies resolved to have the invasion of 
their popular rights resisted, and their injuries 
redressed, 

On this spot, Jacques Von Artevelde, who had 
been declared Regent of Flanders, encountered, 
at the head of the weavers of Ghent, and defeat. 
ed, after acts of great bravery, the opposite fac- 
tion.* 

But it is not for his successes in the field of 
arms and blood that I wish to dwell on the re- 
membrance of this extraordinary man, but for 
the proof he gave of a more difficult kind of ex- 
cellence, namely, the power of acknowledging 4 
fault, and meekly desiring to undergo its punish- 
ment. 

He had been insulted by the scrivener, Jes 
Van Steenbecke, and he surrounded his house a 
the head of twenty-six armed men, bearing ban- 
ners ; but the magistrate having assured him that 
he would not suffer any one to violate the domi- 
cile of a citizen, the Regent of Flanders instantly 
bowed to the authority of the law, and constituted 
himself a prisoner in one place of confinement, 
while his adversary was consigned to another. 


There is something analogous in this conduct, 
al 


* Jacques Von Artevelde was a noble Flamand; 
about the yeir 1290, and on his return from his travels, 
he married the daughter of an illustrious hoase; beh 
probably to obtain pupularity, and, from ambitious views 
he, after the example of other nobles, joined himself t@ 
company of brewers, and, like them, had his pamet® 
gistered in the different cosporations of Ghent 
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poth on the part of Von Artevelde and of the 
magistrate, to that of our Prince of Wales, after. 
wards Henry V., and the Lord Chief Justice, 
ghen the latter dared to send the Prince to 

‘son, and he meekly obeyed the mandate. 

But, in similar circumstances, all great men, 
perhaps, always act alike. On this occasion, 
Von Artevelde was reinstated in his dignities, 
and the tribunal condemned his adversary, as 
well as his partisans, to exile. 

It was on this spot, and forty years after his 
father had fought the battle to which I have al- 
inded, that Philip* Von Artevelde consented to 
accept the dictatorship, and assume the reins of 
government, in order to oppose the tyranny of 
Louis le Male; and here the people and he ex- 
changed oaths of fidelity. 

| do not justify this distinguished man, whose 
merits have employed the pen of the historian 
and the genius of the poet, for having, as a first 
act of authority, taken vengeance on the mur- 
derers of his father ; but, in justice to his me- 
mory, I shall give some of the wise laws which 
he promulgated as soon as his revenge was satis- 
fied. 

As capital punishment was not then abolished 
in Ghent, the first law ran thus:—‘“ He who 
commits a homicide, shall have his head cut off,” 

“All private hatreds shall be quenched, or 
conquered.” 

“ He who fights with another, even though he 
does not wound his adversary, shall be condemned 
to forty days imprisonment.” 

“ All blasphemers and disturbers of the pub- 
lie peace shall be punished in the same manner.” 

“The complaints of the poor shall have the 
same attention paid to them as those of the 
rich.” 

“The accounts of the revenues of the city 
shall be looked over, and paid every month ; and 
every citizen shall wear a white sleeve, on which 
shall be painted, ‘ God, help me ~*~ 

I am more aware of the singularity of this 
last enactment than of its wisdom, except so far 
as it was calculated to remind them of the ne- 
cessity of constant dependence on the Giver of 
all good ; and that would be inculcating in his 
fellow-citizens the best wisdom. 

It was on this spot, also, that Philip Von Ar- 
tevelde, having proposed conditions of peace to 
Louis le Male, giving him the choice of the pu- 
hishment to be inflicted on his rebellious sub- 
jects, provided no blood was to be spilt, called 
the men of Ghent together, and communicated 
tothem the only conditions they could obtain, 
namely, that the Prince should have the right to 
put to death whomsoever he chose: and that all 
the citizens should come out to meet him with a 
rope round their necks, and, kneeling before him, 
bumbly implore his mercy.t 


ieeeeeees 
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_* He was named Philip after our Queen Philippa, as 
his father had gained such power over Kdward II1, that 
he chose the Queen should stand god-mother to the son of 
Jeeques Von Artevelde, 

+ This punishment, so indignartly received by the 
(antois in the time of Louis le Mile, was submitted to 
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The result of this communication was, that the 
Gantois rejected the degrading terms with in- 
dignation, and Philip Von Artevelde left the 
Marché au vendredi at the head of several thou- 
sand men, to lead them against their oppressor. 
They returned victorious; and Von Artevelde, 
having obtained from the Senate the honours of 
a triumph, was proclaimed the father and libe- 
rator of his country. But his dominion was of 
short duration. In the next battle which he 
fought, he was left dead on the field. The by- 
standers, to whom a bleeding soldier pointed out 
the dead body of Von Artevelde, where he lay, 


~~ 





amidst a group of soldiers who had died in his 
defence, would fain have had the informant’s 
wounds dressed ; but he refused to survive the 








General, whom he loved and revered. 

What became of the Revent’s body, no one 
knows ; and it was a long time before it was dis- 
cevered, where the budy of his father, who had 
been basely assassinated at his own door, had been 
finally deposited ; a remarkable coincidence in the 
lives of the father and the son. But that the 
popular leaders of the people against the con- 
stituted authorities should both of them have 
undergone violent deaths, is a fact of frequent 
occurrence, from the time of Jacques Von Arte- 
velde, in the year 1310, and of his son, in the 
year 1381, and 1385, down to this present year 
1840. 

Here also, at a later period, the Duke of Alva 
lighted the fires of the Inquisition ; and many 
thousands of the best and most industrious 
citizens of Ghent perished by religious persecu- 
tion, or fled for r. fuge into foreign landa, 

In a street near this field of many fights and 
many changes, stands an object suited to it, 
namely, an enormous cannon, said to be the 
largest now existing, and named Mad Margery, 
but wherefore, I was not informed. Certainly, 
there was nothing feminine in its appearance, 

Near this spot, as | believe, stand the remains 
of a building which I regret much not to have 
had pointed out tome. It is an old turreted 


| gateway, called the Oudeburg, or Ugraveer Wa- 


deit; arelic of the castle of the Countof Flanders, 
built by Baldwin in 868. In 1338-9, it ws the 
residence of Edward III. and his family; and 
there Queen Philippa gave birth to a son, after. 
wards renowned in history, who was called, after 
the place of his birth, John of Gaunt. 

But I have lingered, I fear, too long over 
these historical associations, with Le Marche 
au vendredi. Thence we returned to our hotel, 
and having bidden farewell to my companion, 
who set off for Brussels that afternoon, I went to 
see a painting then exhibiting ; the very one 
which the young Englishman named to me on 


by them, when their uncuccessful rebellion against Charles 
V. was pardoned by that Emperor: for he required that 
their magistrates should appear before him with halters 
round their necks, and should always wear them when 
they exercised their judicial functions; but they soon 
transferred this humiliatory badge inte an ornament, by 
twisting it into a true-lover’s knot. In process of time, 
the hempen yoke was exchanged for a chain of gold, 
which became, in time, a judicial decoration, 
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the trechscuyt, as the object of his visit to Ghent. 
It represented an attack on the French Conven- 
tion, in the early part of the first revolution, 
and was horribly faithful to life. There was 
Boissy d'Anglas, in the Tribune, when the head 
of his friend Ferrand was carried into the con- 
vention on a pike, and presented before him 
streaming with blood !—while, in every part of 
the extensive canvass, there were ferocious-look- 
ing men and women, all well-known characters 
of the day, exciting each other to deeds of blood 
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the altar, and the balustrades of marbles, white 
and variegated. Four grand-looking white marble 
mausoleums are on either side of it. Before jt 
stand four tall candelabres of copper, whieh | 
could not see without interest, because they once 
helonged to James and Charles the First. They 
are nearly five yards, or fifteen feet high, anq 
almost two yards in circumference. ‘They stijj 
bear the arms of England, and are supposed to 
have been sent abroad from the chapel at White. 
hall during the Protectorate. The carving of the 





and savagely enjoying the scene. 


The story was well told; but what a story it | 


was totell! Bettersurely it would have been to 
let the transaction be hidden under the veil of 
oblivion. 

My next drive was to the Place d’Armes, one 
of the promenades or public walks of Ghent. 
Around it are many buildings, telling, by the 
elaborate and beautiful carving of the ornaments 
on the gables and their fronts, the tale of former 
splendour. [went thence to the Marclé au bles, 
or au grain, a8 it is sometimes called, which is 
equal, if not greater, in extent, tothe Marché au 
vendredi; and there are situated some of the 
principal messageries; and, as is said, is the 
best hotel in the low countries, the Hotel des 
Pays Bas. I did not remain here long, being 
eager to hasten to the Cathedral of St Kavon. 

This noble building has been so often described, 
that I shall be very brief in my details of its 
varied attractions, some of which are historical. 

Charles V. who was born at Ghent, in the 
palace called the Cour des Princes, was baptized 
in this cathedral, then called the church of St 
Jean ; and we are shewn the fount at which the 
ceremony was performed, 

On this occasion he received many expensive 
and magnificent gifts ; but the Prelates of St 
Peter gave him the most precious gift of all, 
the Old and New Testaments, with these words 
engraved on it— Often turn over the leaves 
of this book !"* It seems from this advice given 
by the priests of those days, that though the 
Bible was a sealed book then, and is still, to the 
people and the poor, (at least it is never given to 
them for their perusal,) it was allowed to princes, 
and they were charged to study its contents. his 
appeared to me so curious a record, that I did not 
like to Jet it pass without notice. 

The high altar in this church, ornamented, in- 
stead of by a picture, by a statue of St Bavon, by 
Vanbruggen, arrayed in his ducal robes, is ren- 
dered striking by this unusual decoration. The 
walls of the church are lined with black marble, 


which bringS out to great advantage the white | 


pillars of pure {italian marble, that stand near 


* There was another remarkable circumstance attend. 
ing the celebration of the Emperor's birth which I think 
worth mentioning ; Amongst other diversions, a gallery of 
ropes had been made, one extremity of which was joined 
on one side tothe summit of the tower of St Nicholas, 
and the other to that of the belfry; and for many days 
aerial walks were taken in this gallery, of a kind as sin- 
gularasnew. It was 200 steps in length, and was illu- 
minated during the night by torches and lanterns 


| pulpit, which is of white marble andoak, is elabo. 
rately beautiful, and go is the carving of the eon. 
| fessionals and the stalls. But the picture of § 
| Bavon, by Rubens, is to me the most attractive 
object in this church, and is one of the chef 
d wuvres of that great master. 

The story of it is one of great interest, and | 
am very sorry that | have vainly tried to obtain 
more details relative to the principal figure jn 
the painting, As he wears a ducal robe in the 
statue, I conclude he was a man of rank ; and he 
is represented in the picture as a man possessed 
of some wealth, according to Sir Joshua's descri 
tion of this exquisite work of art. All 1 knowis, 
that he wasa soldier, called by some Bavonins, by 
others Bavon; and that, in consequence of hear. 
ing a monk, named St Amand, preach, he wasso 
struck with the emptiness of all worldly objects 
and worldly distinctions, that he gave his money 
to the poor, and took the vows in the Convent 
of St Amand. I must indulge myself with giv- 
ing Sir Joshua Reynolds’ description of this in. 
teresting picture, premising that the painting 
represents St Bavon, renouncing the profession 
of a soldier, to enter the convent as a monk, 
The figure of the saint is said to be a portrait of 
the artist himself.—“ This picture, says Sir Jo- 
shua, was formerly the ornament of the high 
altar of this cathedral, but was displaced to 
make room for an ordinary piece of sculpture.” 
« The Saint is represented in the upper part of 
the picture in armour, kneeling, received bya 
priest at the door of a church ; below is a man, 
who may be supposed to be his steward, giving 


by, dressed in the fashion of the times when 
Rubens lived: one of them appears to be pulling 
off a chain which falls from her neck, as if aie 
intended to follow the example before her. This 
picture, for composition, colouring, richness o 
effect, and all those qualities in which Rubens 
more particularly excelled, claims a rank among 
his best and greatest works.” 
| I was not acquainted with this great painters 
opinion when I saw and admired this fascinating 
picture ; but I forbear to say anything more 8 
the subject, remembering, in time, an observ 
tion which I read the other day, that not only 
amused me much, but put me on my guard. 
The writer, while criticizing travels and tt 
vellers, says that the latter seem to go ab 
for no other purpose than for “ raving abo 
pictures,'"—a good hint, especially to the vel 
| learned: eti// St Bavon is a picture worth raving 
about ; but I have such a loathing of the cant 
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setended connoisseurship in others, that I wish | 
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nearer and nearer, and would, I hoped, as 





: ¢o avoid whatever might expose me to be ac- rapidly pass away again, I believe I indulged 
it cused of it myself, myself in some sage observations, and new as 
I The next object of interest is the Crypt, or | sage, on the power which wine has, when taken 
e low subterranean chapel, under the choir. It | in excess, to make the natives of all countries 
. ig well worth visiting indeed; but 1 thought it | alike; converting the sober citizens of Ghent 
d inferior to the crypt of the Abbey Church in | into a resemblance to my own uproarious country- 
] Glasgow, now rendered so peculiarly interesting men, ‘ But here they are, under my window, 
10 by the pen of genius. . | at last,” said I, to myself; ‘so, now, they will 
2 “In one corner of this place lie buried Hubert | soon be gone.” When, lo! as I eagerly listened, 
he Van Eyck and his sister Margaret ; a painter | watching for their retreating footsteps, I dis- 
9. also, and whose passion for art was such, that | tinctly heard the following words shouted out 
n. she refused all offers of marriage, in order to | with the tones of increasing ebriety :— 
St devote herself to painting ; which seems to have | “ Begone dull care! I prithee begone from me! 
ve heen a hopless passion, as, I believe, no proofs | For, i'faith, dull care, thou and I shall never agree !” 
ef of her success in art are extant. My survey of 'and I had the mortification to discover that 
: this cathedral was shorter than I wished it to | ‘‘the roaring blades” who were waking the 
] ve, because I was obliged to leave Ghent the | slumbering echoes of the peaceable streets of 
‘in next day for Brussels, where I expected to meet Ghent with their drunken chorus were my own 
in an Irish lady from Paris, who was to accompany | countrymen ! Certainly, if I had come abroad 
he me to the Rhine, and I was afraid of her arriv- | with the hope of feeding my national pride by 
he ing before me. comparisons with my own country, this day's 
ed That evening, I drove to the hospital which I | experience would not have helped to do it ; and 
ip- was advised to visit, and which, as I did not | so much the better, had I felt so mean a desire. 
is, know of any other, is, I conclude, the one called | However, in one way, this last circumstance, 
by the Bylogue, the principal hospital in Ghent, at which I could not help laughing, was really 
are and where Jacques Von Artevelde is said to | salutary, as it checked the tendency which I, 
es have been buried. One of the nuns, who have | and perhaps all travellers, have to form hasty, 
ets the exclusive care of it, went round the build. | and therefore erroneous opinions; and, judging 
ey ing with me. It is very extensive, very old, of Go- from the exception, not the rule, attribute to 
pnt thic architecture, and the roofs are curious and | foreign countries, habits from which they are ex. 
iv- lofty. The wards are very large andairy, but want | empt. Had [ not heard the words of that 
iN of cleanliness is apparent. I went thence tothe | chorus, [ might have been rash enough to set 
ing infirmary of the Béguinage, but could gain ad. | down in my journal that the citizens of Ghent 
ion mittance only into the chapel; a merry, langh- | go about, long past midnight, roaring out 
nk, ing, fat, good-humoured little sister, who could | Bacchanal songs in the streets, like convivial 
of speak French, was my guide. I saw nothing | Englishmen. 
Jo- much worth remarking. But she pointed out | 
igh to me, with great satisfaction, a statue of alittle | 

to plump painted boy, decked out in tarnished sil- | DEPARTURE FOR BRUSSELS. 
re. ver, and a wreath of artificial flowers, and she is aetna ; as ee aia. od 

on . } SIGHTS SEEN AT GHENT REFORE QUITTED IT. 

t of asked me if he was not very preliy: happily for | 
ya me she did not wait for an answer, but instant- | I rose, on the morning of my departure, with 
an, ly added, ** Ah, madame, c'est le petit Jesu!” | spirits more than usually elated ; for I felt that 
‘ing | was pleased and interested by the bonhommie, | I had made the most of the time I had passed in 
Ling. and the unsuspicious confidence she had that I | the city of Ghent. I trusted I had added some. 
hen must agree with her in opinion, with which she | what to my store of ideas ; and, above all, | had 
ling made the appeal; and | trust that she saw no- | the gratifying hope that, if | succeeded in the 
she thing in my manner to wound her feelings. attempt which I was about to make in favour of 
[his It was too late when I quitted the chapel to | the poor English lunatic, there was perhaps 
$ 0! gain admittance at the convent of the Pauvres | one being, if not more than one, who might 
pens Claires, which my commissionnaire was very de- | have reason to rejoice that I had visited that 
Ong sirous I should visit ; but we called there on our | city, and that, therefore, my time abroad would 

vay home, and were told that, if the lady would | not have been thrown away. 
ters call again the next morning, she would be re- | I set of for Brussels in an open landeau and 
ting ceived. I, therefore, resolved to drive thither, | post-horses, which I had hired to convey me 
e on a well as to Baron Schamp’s, in my way from thither, after having bade a cordial farewell to 
rva- Ghent to Brussels. my host, and to a clever obliging head waiter, or 
only Weill satisfied with my day's occupations and | sommelier, named Jean, and to the chamber- 
ard. enjoyments, I retired to rest; but, though it | maid, who had waited upon me; promising to 
tra- was very late when I laid my head on my | recommend the Hotel de Flandres wherever I 
road pillow, I could not sleep on account of the noisy | could. 
bow: ollity in the street. The sound of convivial—- | There was one thing which I had often 
- l had almost said of tipsy— singing, is not to he wished to see, but in vain, and that was a real 
en) mistaken ; and, while impatiently expecting the | monk. Judge, then, how gratified | was to ob. 


at of ‘pproach of the singers, which rapidly drew | serve, as I drove through one of the market- 
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places, a Carmelite monk, or friar. I knew the 
dress, and I also knew that there were two 
Carmelite monasteries in Ghent; the one of 
Carmes dechaussés, and the other of Carmes 
cnausses. This monk was a barefooted Carme- 
tite, and he wore the brown dress of his order, 
fastened by a rope round his waist ; and on his 
bare head I saw the shaven crown, below which 
hung thick and shaggy hair, rapidly exchanging 
its brown for grey. He was fat and cheerful- 
looking, and was talking with some one who 
walked beside him. I did not see the cross of 
red, which, I believe, is usually visible om the 
breast of the robe of the Carmelites, both men 
and women; but, as I think that monks, after 
they are professed, are not allowed, but on very 
particular occasions, to walk abroad, this man 
might only be a lay brother. Be that as it may, 
he was barefooted, and wore the dress of the 
Carmelite ; so I chose to believe I saw a real 





monk, in the remarkable costume of his frater- | 


nity. 
At length, 
Pauvres Claires. 


I reached the Convent of les 
This nunnery was founded by 


Yes, madame. 

I believe I have given all the questions 7 
asked, which, I own, are not worth repeating - 
and, having convinced myself J had been sug. 
ciently inquisitive, not to say impertinent, | 
told them my little offering was ready ; on which 
the shutter was again withdrawn. I gave my 
piece of silver into the hand of one of the sisters 
andthey said—* C’est beaucoup, madame; nous 
pricrons le bon Dieu pour vous! Adieu, mes 
spurs !"—(Adieu, madame.) They bowed, | 
bowed, the shutter closed again, and I drove of, 
deeply pondering on what I had seen and heard, 

The last sight to which | was eagerly hasten. 
ing, was Baron Schamp’s collection of pictures; 
which I thought worthy of their high reputation, 
But I shall not enter upon the subject of their 
individual excellence ; venturing only to express 
my unity in opinion with those travellers who 
have praised the Rembrandts, the portraits hy 
Rubens, the Corregio, the Hobbima, and the 
Wynants; and indulge myself in describing one 
picture before which I stood fascinated and de- 


_ lighted, but which I have never seen mentioned 


a lady called Claire, and thence they take their | 


name. The sisters are all of the rank of gentle- 
women, and I was told that some of them are 
noble: but they make a vow of poverty in the 
first instance, and, in the next, one more painful 
still to our feelings as social beings; for they 
vow that, after they are professed, they will 
never see the face of relative or friend, except 
for a few moments. How long they are at liberty 
to converse with them I cannot say. 

As soon as I entered, the porteress ushered 
me into a small room, one side of which was 
covered by a black grate, which I could not see 
through on account of a black shutter behind it. 
There was one chair by the grate, which I con- 
cluded 1 was to occupy. 

In a few minutes | thought I heard a mur- 
mured prayer, and the porteress whispered— 
“Les voila!"—(Here they are!) In another 
moment the shutter was pushed back, and behind 
the grate I saw four pale, thin, interesting-look- 
ing women, apparently neither young nor old, in 
the head-dress and black veil usually worn by 
nuns; but these ladies wore a stole or gown of 
a deep red purple, like the nuns which I have 
seen inthe pictures of Rubens and others, and 
I thought it very handsome. But, scarcely had 
I bowed to them, and they to me, when the 
shutter was again closed, and a soft voice said— 
“ Asseyez vous, madame.’—(Be seated, Ma- 
dame.) 

I found it easier to ask questions with the 
grate and shutter closed, than if I had been eye 
to eye with them, and I hastened to inquire 
their number. It was ‘‘ twenty-four.” 

Did they work much, or spend the day 
chiefly in religious exercises ? 

They did both. 

Did they work to maintain themselves ? 

No; they were chiefly maintained by chari- 
table r adies. 

Are you permitted toreceive money atthevrate? 





by any one else: it isa Rubens; and I may call 
it the interior of the house of Martha and Mary, 
The figures are three in number, and represent 
the Saviour, and Mary, and Martha, as big as 
life ; but the canvass extends only as far as the 
knees. Martha is standing up, and has, I 
think, a full face ; the Saviour and Mary, both 
in profile, are sitting, and I think his hand is 
elevated. The Mary was evidently painted from 
the beautiful woman who sat for the lady in the 
Chapeau de Paille, and for the Virgin in the 
Assumption, which is the altar-piece in the Ca- 
thedral at Antwerp, and is seen also in other of 
his pictures ; but never did she look to such ad- 
vantage in any picture as inthis. Her fair hair 
is twisted round her head a la Grecque ; her robe 
is of yellow satin; her throat and finely-formed 
arms are bare ; ond as the Saviour is evidently 
speaking the well-known words—* But Mary has 
chosen the better part,” there is in her counte- 
nance such a touching expression of modest joy 
at having her conduct approved by her Lord and 
Master! 

But I have dwelt long enough on this fruitful 
theme ; yet I cannot leave it without saying that 
this picture may be only a copy, from Rubens, 
and not fit to please the eyes of connoisseurs. 
It is therefore, with humble fear, that I recom- 
mend it to the notice of other travellers. 

Having lingered long and lovingly before this 
picture, I re-entered the carriage, and bade 4 
reluctant farewell to the interesting city of 
Ghent. But I shall see it again ere long! 
thought I, when I had looked my last; and | 
did see it again ere a few months were over. 

As it is possible that I may have excited 
some interest in the fate of the maniac of the 
Maison des Alienées, I had better give the con- 
clusion of her story before I write the last page 
of this little sketch of Days in Belgium. 

On my return to Brussels, at the end of the 
tenth month, commonly called October, I set off 
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for Ghent, without waiting for a second letter 
from my correspondent at Southampton. 

{ received so warm a welcome from the sisters, 
who guessed my errand, that | was sure their 
English inmate was, from her helpless condition, 


ference was well-timed. I was pleased to ob- 
serve that the lunatic herself seemed glad to see 
me again; and when asked if she was so, she 


at the Tower Stairs. Her father had come up 
to receive and welcome back his long lost child; 
and I have been told the meeting was an affect- 
ing one. He took her down the next morning to 


- Southampton, and, for some days, she seemed re- 
become burdensome to them, and that my inter- | 


smiled, and said, yes; and she answered ves to | 


several of my questions ; a proof that she was less 
insane than when I saw her before. 

The next morning, the chief physician to the 
establishment, Dr Guiclain, who has written on 
insanity, met me at an early hour, by appoint- 
ment. I required of him a statement of the 
case; and he drew one up, in my presence, with 
admirable clearness and foree ; calling on the 
English, to whom it was to be submitted, to aid 
inremoving their countrywoman to her native 
place. 

Having received this document, and the thanks 
and benedictions of the sisters, I bade them and 
the poor Harriet farewell, and returned immedi- 
ately to Brussels, where, on driving to the post- 
office for letters, I received the long expected 
letter from Southampton, informing me that some 
gentlemen there, Friends and others, had sub- 
scribed a certain sum towards defraying the ex- 
pense of conveying Harriet P to England. 

This news seemed to put a seal on my day’s 
work, and stamp it good, and I returned with a 
thankful heart to my hotel. 

As soon as I reached London, I told the story, 
and shewed the case to my excellent and highly 
gifte? friend, Dr H—dg—n of Brook Street; 
who approved of what I had done, and willingly 
undertook the task of getting the sufferer con- 
veyed to England. So promptly and so wisely 
did he exert himself, that, in a very short time, 
the nuns gave their poor inmate into the care of 
aforeign physician, whom Dr H. sent over from 
London by the Ostend steamboat, accompanied 
by the stewardess of the vessel, the sisters fur- 
nishing her with some clothes necessary for the 
voyage ; and even before all the money sub- 
scribed had been remitted to London, she arrived 





| another asylum. 


stored to reason by the sight of “dear familiar 
faces,” and the sound of accents which she could 
understand. But, alas! at length the remem- 
brance of her children, her wrongs, and the 
inflictor of them, came over her mind in all its 
force, and it became necessary to remove her to 
But if she has at present only 
exchanged one mad-house for another, and even 
if she never recovers, she is where she can have 
all the comfort she is capable of receiving ; she 
is where she can make herself understood, and 
can understand what is said to her in return : and 
where she can have, when she desires it, the gra- 


tification of hearing the soothing accents of 


parental affection. 





CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


When I read the History of Ghent, and it is 
a most interesting one, I cannot regret the days 
of its former magnificence: but | turn with far 
greater satisfaction to dwell on what it is now. 
For, as trade and manufactures are still so flon- 
rishing, that, though they do not tempt the citi- 
gens to indulge in unbecoming and mischievous 
luxury, they entitle the city to be called the 
Manchester of Belgium; asthe sound of civil 


broils and civil war are no longer heard in its 


streets ; as Ghent and the neighbouring city of 
Bruges have ceased to strive with each other in 
mortal combat, instigated by commercial jea- 
lousy ; but live in amity together, as neighbours 
should live ;—as, though its palaces are fallen 
into decay, new charitable institutions are rising 
on every side; and, as peace and toleration 
now reign where war destroyed its thousands by 
the sword, and superstition burned her victims 
at the stake ; surely, both the moralist and the 
Christian must agree with me in the opinion, 
that the prisent days of the Crry and the Men 
or Guent may be justly called their pesr days. 


DIRGE. 


WEEP for the early dead, 
Beauteous and brave ; 
His was no dying bed— 
No kindred grave ; 
Far from his native shore, low in the deep, 
Where wild waves ever roar, there doth he sleep. 


Long in his childhood’s home, 
Hearts fall of joy 
Whispered of tidings from 
Their sailor boy ; 
While this bright happy thought shed light around, 
Tidings from stranger pen told he was drowned. 


Oh, who can tell of the 
Wo and despair; 
The tears of regret, and the 
Vainly breathed prayer ? 
For hope for many days would not depart, 
But lit with flickering rays each loving heart. 


Vain was that hope, and vain 
Every fond prayer— 
The vessel came home again, 
He was not there. 
Sorrow shades every brow, clouded and dim, 
Many bright eyes are now weeping for him. 
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ARTIGAS, THE ROB 


Revoiutionany convulsions never fail to bring 
upon the theatre of action some rare and power- 
ful spirits, whose proper sphere appears to be 
such seenes ; men who seem especially designed 
by nature to ride in the whirlwind and direct 
the storm, Cromwell, Napoleon, and many 
others, will readily occur to the recollection of 
erery one. But, whils; we name these wonder- 
ful men, we by no means wish to insinuate that 
the subject of the present notice is entitled to 
rank in the same category with them; yet he 
was just such a character as revolutions alone 
can fully develope. ‘The class of men, the state 
of society, the circumstances in general, which 
existed in the country where Artigas made his 
appearance, belong to a lower order of things 
altogether ; and he himself must be content to 
share the glory which belongs to a hero, with 
the ignominy which attaches to the character of 
a lawless chief of savage men. Yet he was a 
true patriot; at Jeast such is the impression 
which we have received of him, after a perusal 
of a number of works in which his career is 
traced by those who were not his friends, and 
who magnify his feults and errors at the expense 
of the invaluable services which he rendered to 
South American independence. Like too many 
others, he struck upon the rock of ambition, and 
the usual fatality followed: he went down like 
a shot. Yet, even in this respect, his conduct 
admits of palliation ; for, what, in the tumult of 
conflet, and the transition from debasing servi- 
tude to republican freedom, was deemed an act 
of wild and dangerous ambition, has proved to 
be the measure most conducive to the best inter- 
ests of the country whose chief he aspired to be, 
His conduct has been vindicated by time, to 
Whese adjudication the plans of a Napoleon and 
an Artigas must equally submit. The Banda 
Oriental, whose destinies he for a time swayed, 
and of which he endeavoured to maintain the indi. 
vidual independence distinct from thatof the nnit- 
ed provinces of the Rio de la Plata, is now a sepa- 
rate republic, and with every prospect of reaping 
benefit by the change. No narrative of the life 
of this remarkable person has appeared in this 
country, that we are aware of, although many 
isolated notices are to be found scattered over 
the numerous volumes which have been published 
on South America. We have therefore drawn 
up a connected history of his career, which we 
hope will not prove uninteresting or uninstruct- 
ive; for it has many strong lights as well as 
dark shadows. 

Ferdinando Jose Artigas was a native of 
Monte Video, the capital of Banda Oriental, and 
situated at the mouth of the Rio de la Plata; on 
the eastern side of the river, or that opposite to 
where Buenos Ayres stands. He appears to 
have been born about the year 1766. His father 
possessed some property in the immediate vici- 
nity of the town, He was what is called a 
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haciendado, or country gentleman, Except jn 
sume few studies, which were in themselye 
worthless, unavailable in the circumstances, and 
calculated rather to enslave than to enlighten 
the human mind, Spain discouraged and even 
prohibited intellectual culture throughout all 
her vast possessions in America. The literary 
acquirements of Artigas, therefore, although 
limited enough, were not below the average of 
those of his countrymen, Reading and writing 
seems to have formed the sum total of his edy. 
cation; but some assert that he enlv acquired 
these late in life. However, it is certain that 
he early attained great proficiency in those ac. 
complishments which fitted him to become the 
leader ot the wild huntsmen of the Pampas—/(q 
cross between the Arab and Cossack;) that is, in 
horsemanship, the superintendence of herds, and 
in trafficing in hides with armed bands of law. 
less men.” ‘These were the contrabandistas ; a 
class of the most daring and audacious smug. 
glers that ever set laws at defiance. They were 
the buccaneers of the land ; equally fearless of 
danger, and conducting their desperate enter. 
prises on the same extensive scale as their breth- 
ren of the deep. A few sentences, explanatory 
of the origin of these desperadoes, may here be 
introduced. 

sy a coincidence analogous to that which ex- 
isted in the northern continent of America, in 
reference to France and Britain, Spain and Por. 
tugal were destined to be neighbours and_ rivals 
in the New as well as in the Old World. The 
animosities of the mother countries in Europe 
were communicated to their colonies beyond the 
Atlantic, and perpetually embroiled them; so 
that, by a singular fatality, the bloody and ever. 


| losing game of war, played between these powers, 











was going on in both hemispheres at once, as 
if the arena on this side of the world were 
too narrow to give full scope to their tiger-like 
propensities for tearing one another in pieces, 
Innumerable disputes also had taken place about 
the amount of territory which belonged to each 
on the ea-tern side of the Rio de la Plata, In 
these latitudes, land was so abundant, that the 
powers of Spain and Portugal could afford to 
fight for tracks of country that might have been 
cut up into half a dozen of respectable European 


* This account of the early history of Artigas is given 
on the authority of General Miller; but another and still 
more romantic one is on record: here it is said that, 
absconding from the place of his birth when very young, 
he joined the roving Gauchos, and s» com pletely adopted 
ther manners and habits, that his respectable extraction 
and the place of h's birth were nearly obliterated from 
his memory, After the lapse of many years, chance 
brought him within the walls of Monte Video. A taint 
recollection of scenes which had been tamiliar to him 19 
boyhood, led to inquiries and explanations which, at last, 
conducted him to the arms of his parents, who had giren 
him up for lost. We much doubt the truth of this stat 
ment, but it is immaterial. 
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states ; and with less interest in the issue than is 
felt by two hordes of Moorish banditti of the 
s,hara, when they contend for the possession of 
a caravan which they happen both to fallin withat 
the same time, and with no better right to any 
portion of the hooty whatever. The Banda 
Oriental, which is now an independent state, 
situated between the republic of La Plata and 
the empire of Brazil, was then thinly inhabited, 


and offered a fair field to the Brazilians for | 


the organization of a system of contraband 
trade, by which the goods of Portugal were ex- 
changed for those of Spain, To such an ex- 
tent was this practised, that regular and legiti- 
mate commerce was nearly annihilated. And 
so daringly audacious had these merchant- 
banditti become, that they negotiated their 





bargains at the point of the sword ; and, on the | 


slightest pretext, would seal their transactions 
with blood, 
perate characters, and a predisposition to a 
roving and licentious life, soon prompted Artigas 
to emancipate himself, not only from parental 
authority, but from eivil jurisdiction. He com. 
menced his career by making predatory excur- 
sions, in concert with these armed bands: em- 
boldened by success, he joined them altogether, 
and became the terror of the province. 


Frequent intercourse with such des- 
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plans : foiling the officers of justice by the most 
ingenious stratagems, and cutting off the parties 
of soldiery, sent to apprehend him, with never. 
failing certainty. By a forced march of eighty 
miles in a night, (which was nothing to Artigas, ) 
he would suddenly appear in the rear of the 
roval troops, and, descending upon them by sur- 
prise, with the violence and rapidity of the pam- 
pero wind itself, would scatter them in flight, ue 
it scatters the withered vegetation of the plains, 
It was by such swift and extraordinary move. 
ments as these that many of his wondrous, his 
almost incredible, feats were performed, and not 
a few of his victories gained. Steep and savage 
paths, unknown or inaccessible to other men, 
and forests impenetrable by regular troops, were 
roads as familiar and practicable to him and 
his band, as the highwave of the Pampas, Ry 
such routes, he would make incursions into the 
neighbouring territory of Brazil, and thence 
bring his contraband goods, and (like the High- 
land chief with whom we have associated his 
name) drive his captured herds before him, to 
dispose of them in the Banda Oriental. But he 
respected the property of those who did not in. 


terfere with him. Whether they paid black-mail 


knowledge of this wild and pathless country was | 


a qualification indispensable to success in the 
contraband trade: but in thorough acquaintance 
with secret and sinuous paths ; with places of re- 
treat and security ; with the whole arcana of 
the plains of the Uruguay and La Plata; Artigas 
as mucn excelled his companions as he did in 
bodilystrength and agility,in horsemanship, (and 
there are to be found the finest horsemenin the 
world,)in undaunted courage, indomitable perse- 
verance, and in that intellectual supremacy which 
rendered all his other gifts or acquirements 
available to their fullest extent ; and, favoured 
by circumstances, is as sure to find its natural 
level as water, spring from what source it may, 
His aseendaney over his rude followers was ir- 
resistible ; his fitness for command was con- 
stantly exhibited; it was less obtruded by an 
ambition to rule than solicited by circumstances 
of danger and necessity. Artigas became the 
éarling chief of his band ; and just in proportion 
as he surpassed all other lawless leaders in cou- 
rage und talents, were his exploits the more 
astonishing and unexpected. 


Itis not our purpese to trace minutely this | 


part of his career, which is dark and repulsive; 
indeed, had he not amply atoned for it by his 
subsequent conduct, it had been enough to ex. 
clude all mention of such a character trom our 
pages: a fitter place for him would have been a 
Miche in “ Muefarlane’s Temple of Highway- 
men.” Suffice it to say, that Artigas became 
the terror, not only of the people of the country, 
but o! the Spanish authorities. Even the fear- 
‘es and ferocious contrabandists themselves 
fontemplated with astonishment and admiration 
the Sayacity with which he conceived, and the 
‘nlexible resolution with which he executed his 


for their protection, we Know not ; at all events, 
whoever presumed to throw obstacles in the way 
of his illegal traffic, were sure to be visited by 
his vengeance, He was also a rigid diseiplin. 
arian, and kept his bund in strict subordina- 
tion. 

very effort to put him down, not only proved 
unavailing, but always ended in the destruction 
of those sent against him; although sometimes 
he was placed in great jeopardy. Amongst other 
instanees of the readiness of his resources in the 
hour of danger, the following is worthy of no- 


| tice :—Upon one oceasion, he was hotly pursued 


by a body of horse-militia, into the open plains, 
where no shelter was to be found, and no am- 
buseade could be formed. His horses were com- 
pletely worn out, and further retreat became 
impracticable: but he was not to be captured 
so easily ; although, at last, he seemed fairly to 
have got under the meridian of the gibbet. 
Suddenly dismounting, he ordered a consider. 
able number of horses to be slain, and forming 
a sort of barricade with the dead bodies, he kept 
up, from behind this ghastly entrenchment, such 
a destructive fire upon his pursuers, that they 
were compelled to retreat with great loss. The 
depredations and murders committed by there 
marauders, at length reached a height which 
could no longer be tolerated by ‘the Spanish 
authorities, without powerful measures being 
adopted to put down the whole contraband sys. 
tem. It was about the year 1798 that the 
Government organized a strong provincial corps, 
destined for the apparently hopeless enterprise 
of scouring the country and extirpating the 
marauders. But where was there a leader with 
talent and determination enough to head the 
undertaking, and enter the field against the re. 
nowned and terrible Artigas, with the least 
chance of suecess? Such a one was not to be 
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found. The evil was desperate, and demanded 
for its eradication a desperate remedy ; and, 
certainly, the means had reeourse to by the 
Spanish Viceroy, although neither unfrequently 
nor unwisely adopted, under similar circum- 
stances, were crowned with a success so sudden 
and complete, as to have been rarely paralleled 
in the history of crime. Artigas was offered an 
amnesty for the past, free pardon for al] his de- 
linquencies, and encouraged with hopes of hon- 
ourable promotion for the future, if he would 
undertake to rid the country of banditti, and 
put an end to the clandestine commerce and 
shocking depredations of the Portuguese contra- 
bandistas. And the daring outlaw accepted the 
offer. 

We all know, that pardoned criminals very 
often make the most efficient ministers of justice, 
and the reasons of this are so obvicus as not to 
require explanation. In the case of Artigas, 
the scheme proved unusually successful. The 
terrors of his name now spread through those 
ranks which once gloried in it, and the most 
daring outlaw quailed before it. Rapid as light- 
ping in all his movements, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every hidingplace that could 
shelter a smuggler, he frequently came upon the 
marauders in the most unexpected manner ; and 
bold would that man have been who did not in- 
stantly submit to his appalling shout to surren- 
der. So energetic were his measures, so furmi- 
dable his strength, so swift and sudden his 
movements, and so indefatigable his exertions, 
that the numerous bands of contrabandistas, 
robbers, and vagabonds, were rooted out and dis. 
persed like leaves in the grasp of the whirlwind. 
In a short time, the authority of government 
became respected, and private property secured 
to an extent hitherto unknown in the country, 
His « fforts were not permitted to go unrewarded : 
honours and emoluments were bestowed upon 
him, By the landed gentry, he was constituted 
conservator of the district, with an adequate 
salary attached to it. Artigas has now risen one 





step on the ladder ; but he mounts much higher | 


in the sequel. 

The War of Independence, in Spanish America, 
is one of the most brilliant chapters in history. It 
was a striking coincidence, that it shonld have 
commenced just at the moment when Napoleon 
seemed to have completely subverted the liber- 
ties of continental Europe, As if in compensa- 
tion for the evils of military despotism inflicted 
on the Old World, an order of things the very 
opposite was called into existence in the New, 
by a special providence. The first act of this 
glorious but protracted drama was played on the 
banks of La Plata: its curtain fell on the plains 
of Ayacucho, fifteen years afterwards. It wasa 
long and terrible struggle: but huw noble was 
the cause; how splendid the reward; what a 
glorious redemption did the patriots of the west 
work out forthemselves! In these fifteen years, 
the tocsin of Liberty had rung its jubilee over 
ninety degrees of latitude; and millions, bursting 
the net-work of chains which, for three centuries, 





had rusted on the human form in these regione, 
marshalled to the gled sound, and advanced 
with proud step to its music. 

From the equator half way to either pole, one 
solemn prayer for freedom rose spontaneously 
from humanity’s great heart, so long wrung with 
agonies ; and it was heard in heaven. The re. 
sult is well known. Spain possesses not an ineh 
of ground in the American -centinent, which jg 
now, for the most part, partitioned into a num. 
ber of republics, in the enjoyment of an unnsnal 
share of civil liberty. For some time after the 
revolution broke out, Artigas continued faithfy] 
tu the Spanish cause : but, in 1811, taking offence 
at some real or fancied insult received from the 
commandant at Colonia, a town of Banda Orien- 
tal, situated opposite to Buenos Ayres, he aban. 
doned the Royalists, and crossed the river to the 
last named city, where the patriots hailed his 
arrival as the happiest of omens. We are in. 
clined to believe that the natural penetration of 
Artigas soon enabled him to discover that the 
cause of independence opened up a wider anda 
nobler field to his ambition, and that, from the 
first, he had sought an occasion for joining it 
along with a chosen band of gauchos. At the 
head of these guerilla warriors, he performed a 
series of .exploits, which, in brillianey, rivalled 
his deeds of yore, and were hallowed by the 
cause in which he was nowembarked. He swept 
the country like a hurricane, striking terror to 
the hearts of the Spaniards, and giving an im- 
pulse tothe cause of independence, which has 
not been sufficiently acknowledged by his coun- 
trymen. The successes gained by him and others, 
alarmed Elio the governor so much, that he 
retired within the walls of Monte Video; but, 
like the tiger to his jungle, to prepare for an- 
other and a deadlier spring. ‘The patriots, under 
General Rondeau, pushed on to the attack, and 
invested the city. Inthe fortress of Las Pied. 
rass were about 1200 of the best Spanish trvops, 
with a large train of artillery ; and in front 
of this place lay Artigas, with abont 200 
gaichos; their weapons being principally cut 
lases and boarding pikes: but thrice is he armed 
who hath his quarrel just, and so the event 
proved, Upon this small but valiant band the 
whole garrison of Piedrass advanced, as to a cer- 
tain triumph ; they were, however, most miser- 
ably disappointed, Under their favourite leader, 
the onset of the gauchos was so impetuous, that 
the Spaniards soon discovered resistance to be 
hopeless. ‘Their ranks were penetrated, as if 
by thunderbolts, right and left ; and they were 
ultimately driven back to the fortress with im- 
mense loss, Qn this occasion, Artigas manifested 
the qualities of a great general. By his ardour 
and coolness he inflamed or moderated the pas 
sions of his troops as circumstances required; 
and, this brilliant affair being more according t© 
the principles of regular warfare than any of his 
former achievements, it so much the more tt 
dounded to his glory. 

But another fve appeared in the field against 
the patriots. The Portuguese seized the favour 








es 


able opportunity which now presented itself 
of inflicting an injury on the Buenos Ay- 
reans, and advanced upon Monte Video. To re- 
late all the transactions which took place, and in 
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which Artigas played a capital part, would be to | 


parrate the history of the war; and this is not our 

rpose. This brave chieftain performed prodi- 
gies of valour at the head of his daring troops, 
and gave the Portuguese frequent opportunities 
of knowing that they had to contend with men 
whose valour and contempt of danger were more 


of independence. 


than a match for the discipline of regular troops. | 


The Brazilians retired, and the siege of Monte 


inferior command. This situation appears to 
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with the troops under his command, which, be- 
ing entirely Orientals, adhered to him te a man, 
He laid his plans with his usual sagacity, with. 
drawing his friends to a more retired position, 
under various pretexts; and, during the obscurity 
and silence of a dark night, he quittedthe lines 
of the besiegers followed by 800 of the bravest 
troops in the army. 

But, although Artigas thus deserted the pa. 
triots, he did not become a traiter to the cause 
To the last, he continued its 


staunchest friend. His object was, that Banda 


|Oriental should have a separate independence, 
Video was resumed ; Artigas co-operating with | 
the Buenos Ayrean troops, but holding only an | 


have been quite incompatible with his proud | 


spirit, and the plans which now occupied his at- 
tention. 
patience of control, and a reluctance to obey 
the orders of a superior, which alarmed the in- 
fant government of Buenos Ayres. The more 


polished chiefs amongst the patriots looked down | 


upon him ason a semi-barbarian, and treated 
him without the respect which he considered due 
to his rank, and to the invaluable services which 
be had rendered the state at the most critical 
period of its existence. Was it therefore sur- 
prising that a man of his haughty spirit should 
have become disgusted with a government which 
bestowed rewards upon those whom he expected 
to see chastised’ His ascendancy over the 
Orientals (so the natives of Banda Oriental 
were called) was unlimited: they recognised 
him as their leader, and he aspired to be acknow- 
ledze by all as their commander-in-chief ; a dig- 
nity to which both his talents and his services 
gave him an indisputable right. But others 
were preferred before him, and this excited 
in his mind an implacable hatred against the 
Buenos Ayreans. A transaction soon occurred 
which brought matters to a crisis. An Ori- 
ental congress having been convened in the 
name of the government, for the purpose of 
nominating deputies for a national congress and 
a provincial governor, Artigas rose, and, as chief 
of the Orientals, commanded, in the name of the 
same government, that the electors should pre- 
sent themselves at his head-quarters in order to 
receive instructions from him. ‘This conduct sa- 
vours a little of that of Cromwell when he broke 
up the Long Parliament, and that of Napoleon 
when he dissolved the Council of Five Hundred; 
but it was followed by very different results. 
Many were offended ; and the electors assembled 
and fulfilled their trust. Artigas then took it 
upon him to anoull the congress, thus assuming 
absolute power ; but the daring measure had no 
eflect upon the body whatever. The election of 
the deputies, and of a governor, was celebrated 
vith rejoicings throughout all the camp of the 
besiegers, except that part where Artigas lay. 
There, all was dark and silent. The fact is, the 
chief of the Orientals had been meditating re- 
venge for the supposed insults which had now 
accumulated on him. He had been tampering 


He had more than once shewn an im- | 


and that he should be its chief. Theevent threw 
the besiezers into such a dangerous state of confu- 
sion, that the undertaking had nearly miscarried, 
The director, Pasadas by name, increased the 


evil tenfold, by his foolish and precipitate con- 











duct. A little judicious yielding on the part of 
the Buenos Ayreans might have brought Artigas 
back to his furmer position ; but, instead of act. 
ing in this conciliatory manner, Pasadas took 
counsel from his anger, and, by his proceedings, 
excited the bitterest and most irreconcilable 
hatred of the fugitive. By a solemn decree, he 
declared Artigas infamous, deprived of his 
offices, and an outlaw ; seta price of 6,000 dol- 
lars upon his head, and incited the people to 
fetch him in dead or alive. This was sheer mad. 
ness. ‘The Orientals had enthroned Artigas in 
their hearts ; he was their idol and their boast, 
No one would ever turn traitor and betray him, 
Instead of that, they made his cause their own, 
so that the proscription was virtually, not that of 
a single individual, but of an immense territory. 
From this moment all attempts made by Buenos 
Ayres to procure a reconciliation with Artigas 
ended in disappointment. 

Inthe meanwhile, the disaffected chief crossed 
the river Uruguay, which separates Banda Ori- 
ental from Entrerios, and entered the latter pro. 
vince; the whole gaucho population flocking to 
his standard. His first demand was, only that 
Buenvus Ayres should give the country a change 
of government, declaring that the executive was 
corrupt and the military commanders imbecile, 
The reply of the government to this was to de- 
tach a force in pursuit of him; and the rejoinder 
of Artigas was, to cut this force in pieces, He 
now assumed the title of Protector, and estab- 
lished his headquarters at Purification ; a town of 
Banda Oriental, on the river Uruguay. In a 
miserable hut, in this miserable collection of mud 
dwellings, (which appears to have been named 
Purification, because it stood much in need of 
the thing signified,) he continued for come 
time to issue orders which were obeyed at 
the foot of the Andes, 1500 miles away ; and to 
wield the destinies of a vast portion of South 
America. How his power came to extend #0 far 
beyond the plains of his native provinee, requires 
some explanation. From the very commence 
ment of the revolutionary struggle, Buenos 
Ayres, being the most wealthy and intelligent of 
the provinces, shewed a divpusition to lord it 
over those of the interior, which the latter re- 
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sented by separating altogether from the capital, 
each province assuming its own independence. 
But it was at the expense of all order and law ; 
and the proceedings of that distracted period of 
South American history laid the foundation of 
feuds and party squabblings which continue to 
this hour, and will ultimately, we believe, split 
the weakly-cemented fabric of the united pro- 
vinces of the Kio de la Plata into a number of 
petty and feeble republics. ‘Io strengthen their 
common cause against Buenos Ayres, they called 
in the aid of Artigas, only too eager to widen the 
breach which had been made. 

It was about this period that J. P. Robertson 
had an interview with the Protector, of which he 
gives an amusing account in his work.* His 
description of Artigas’ headquarters, and his 
manner of despatching the business of so vast a 
territory, is calculated to excite astonishment in 
all, and probably a slight degree of disgust in 
sume; but we are not of that squeamish class. 
Everything ought to be viewed relatively, and 
estimated according to circumstances. ‘There 
was a woful Jack of refinement and etiquette, 
certainly, but no deficiency of intelligence, at the 
fountain-head ; nor trifling with the business of 
the State amongst its officers. Mr Robertson 
represents him, that is, the “ Protector of half 
the New World,” as “ seated on a bullock’s skull, 
at a fire, kindled on the mud floor of his hut, 
eating beef off a spit, and drinking gin out of a 
cow horn! He was surrounded by a dozen of 
officers, in weather-beaten attire, insimilar posi- 
tions, and similarly occupied with their chief. 
All were smoking, all were yabbling. The Pro- 
tector was dictating to two secretaries, who 
uccupied, at one deal table, the only two dilapi- 
dated rush-bottom chairs in the hovel.” ‘This is 
ludicrous enough ; but mark with what attention 
and rapidity public business was transacted. ‘The 
floor of the hut, we are informed, was strewn 
with envelopes of despatches from the various 
provinces, addressed to his Excellency the Pro- 
tector. ‘ At the dvuor stood the reeking horses 
of couriers arriving every half hour, and the 
fresh ones of those departing as often. Soldiers, 
aids-de-camp, scouts, came galloping in from all 
quarters. All was referred to ‘“* His Excellency 
the Protector ;” and his Excellency the Pro- 
tector, seated on his bullock’s skull, smoking, eat- 
ing, drinking, dictating, and talking, despatched 
in succession the various matter brought under 
his notice with that calm or deliberate, but unin- 
termitted nunchalance, which brought most prac- 
tically home to me the truth of the axiom, ‘ Stop 
a little, that we may get on the faster.’ I believe 
if the business of the world had been on his 
shoulders he would have proceeded in no differ- 
ent manner. He seemed a man incapable of 
bustle, and was, in this sinule respect (if I may 
be permitted the allusion) like the greatest com- 
mander of the age.” Mr Robertson farther tells 
us, that he found Artigas a person of compara- 
tively gentleman-like manners, good breeding, 
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* “ Francia’s Reign of Terror.”—P. 102. 
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and extremely affable and kind. His followers, 
which might at this time amount to 1500, were 
devotedly attached to him. His fame and eom. 
manding intellect secured their respect, and hig 
indulgence in a certain kind of familiarity with 
them, won their affections. But still his power 
was as absolute as that of any Eastern despot; 
and he sentenced to death, and ordered to exe. 
cution as peremptorily, and with as much eer. 
tainty of having his commands obeyed, os Me. 
hemet Ali himself, 

Monte Video having submitted to tlie troops 
of Buenos Ayres, Artigas demanded possession of 
the city, as chief of the Banda Oriental, but was 
refused, Something like active warfare now 
commenced between Artigas and the Buenog 
Ayreans. The former was generally victorious ; 
and he, at last, compelled his enemies to evacuate 
the place which they had so recently gained, 
He immediately took possession of Monte Videe, 
and it became the key of his future operations, 
He invaded the province of Buenos Ayres, and 
advanced to the city of Santa Fe, situated at 
a considerable distance up the river Parana. A 
change of rulers having taken place at Buenos 
Ayres, « hope was entertained, fora time, of the 
re-establishment of that fraternal union with the 
Orientals, the rupture of which had cost much 
blood, and materially retarded the independent 
cause. ‘The people, to shew their earnest desire 
for such a consummation, and as an atonement 
for their conduct in heaping upon Artigas so 
many marks of ignominy, took a degrading pro- 
clamation, in which he had shortly before been 
denounced, and openly burned it with every ex. 
pression of detestation of the conduct of those 
by whom it had been published. A conciliatory 
letter was addressed to the Protector, and he 
returned a Corresponding answer. ‘These were 
preliminary to an attempt at reconciliation made 
by the Director of Buenos Ayres, Colonel Al- 
vanes: but the demands of Artigas were coa- 
sidered unreasonable, and so the conferences 
between the deputies sent by each power ter- 
minated in disappointment. From Dr Funes’ 
“ History of the Revolution,” and from the docu- 
ments published by the Buenos Ayreans, the im- 
pression left by a perusal is, that Artigas sacri- 
ticed public good to private hatred ; his duties 
to his caprice; his country to his ambition. But 
all the truth has not been told. It seems cer- 
tain that Buenos Ayres offered to recognise the 
independence of the Banda Oriental, but still the 
latter was to consider herself bound to send de- 
puties to the General Congress; and this, t 
Artigas and his followers, appeared very like & 
recognition of a power superior to themselves; 
which humiliation that proud chief would not 
tolerate for an instant. He aspired to making 
his country wholly independent of every other 
State: the sovereign ruler of her own affairs, the 
sole arbitress of her own quarrels, The subse 
quent conduct of Buenos Ayres, at a most criti 
juncture of affairs, convinces us that her object 
was to gain that ascendency over Banda (Or 
ental, which she ultimately acquired over all the 
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other provinces, that, at the time of which we : January, 1817. 


are writing, acted in concert with Artigas ; and 
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would have continued to do so had they been | 


werful enough. 

But another enemy was advancing to place 
Artigas between two fires. ‘The court of Brazil 
had long coveted the territory of the Orientals, 
and made repeated attempts to gain possession 
of it, but without success. On the last occasion, 


as we have seen, they were foiled and repulsed, | 
chiefly by the daring valour of Artigas and his | 


gauchos. Now, however, when that chief was 
at open rupture with Buenos Ayres, a fair op- 
portunity presented itself of making a successful 
invasion of the country. ‘The unhappy dissension 
between Artigas and the neighbouring power, 
seemed to remove every obstacle, and guarrantee 
the triumph of their arms. 
the court of Rio de Janiero had recourse to give 
a colour to the transaction—to white-wash the 
perfidy (the most delicate part of a politician’s 
duty )—was, that the Brazilian frontier might be 
placed beyond the reach of anarchical contagion ; 
because, as she pretended, in becoming independ- 
ent of Spain, the province had fallen a prey to 
every species of disorder and misrule. This was 
amiserable excuse for a hostile invasion: but, 


The pretext to which | 


shall make a few extracts from it. 


in plausibility, it is not below the average level of | 


suca things ;—history, and European history too, 
shews us Inany a Worse subterfuge as an excuse 


forhostileagyression, A Portuguesearmy of 8,000 | 
or 10,000 men bore down upon the Orientals, | 


in three columns, General Lecor being the eom- 
mander-in-chief. Against such a force Artigas 
could never enter the field with any chance of 
success, unless aid were obtained from 
Ayres. 
dition that Banda Oriental should acknowledge 
the sovereignty of Congress, and the authority 
ofthe supreme Director of the State, at that 
time, Pueyrredon by name. Need we say that 
such a proposal was spurned with contempt by 


Buenos 


This was sought and offered, on the con- | 
the Orientals. 


the proud and dauntless man to whom it was ad- | 


dressed? He preferred running the risk of 


being buried under the ruins of his country, | 


rather than quietly resizn its individual liberties 
and independence into the hands of another 
power. In his opinion, the dangers and devas- 
tations of a Portuguese invasion were preferable 
to the influence of the capital over the councils 
of that country in which he had been so lung 
accustomed to exercise absolute sway. And sv 
the tide of war rolled on unchecked towards the 
gates of Monte Video. 

Of the hervic but desultory defence of the 
brave gauchos and their dauntless chief, we can 
«ford but a brief outline. Although the Orient- 
als were gifted with great strength of body and 
mtrepidity of mind, yet neither their numbers, 
their discipline, their arms, nor their mode of 
warfare, could enable them to take the field 
openly against invaders in these respects so much 
““perior to them. Nevertheless, they inflicted 
wme severe blows on the Portuguese, and it 
"sé not without considerable loss that Lecor 
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Ribera, one of Artigas’ cap- 
tains, greatly distinguished himeelf, in repeatedly 
attacking the Portuguese by surprise, and cuts 
ting off detachments. But some severe reverses 
were experienced by the Orientals; and, ence 
more, an attempt was made at reconciliation with 
Buenos Ayres, but it proved as fruitless as the 
others. No consideration would induce Artigas 
to relinquish the independence of his country or 
the sovereignty which he exercised overit. The 
Buenos Ayreans sedulously busied themselves in 
getting np a party of Orientals to oppose Artigas ; 
but the influence which he possessed over his 
countrymen remained unshaken. However, sume 
of the other provinces, which had voluntarily sub- 
mitted to the Protectorate, withdrew {from the 
confederacy. It was about this time that Arti. 
gas sent an animated letter to the Director 
Pueyrredon, in which it is clear he considers 
himself asthe aggrieved party. It is couched in 
terms declamatory enough certainly: but some 
of the allegations which he makes, tend deeply 
to criminate the government of Buenos Ayres ; 
and its subsequent conduct proves that they were 
well founded. ‘This epistle is, all together, so 
curious and remarkable a decument, that we 
Ile com. 
mences by vindicating the purity of his motives 
in asserting ‘‘ the inalienability of the sacred 
rights” of his country, and exposing the crimin- 
ality of the Director in ‘‘ repeating those slane 
derous insults, under cover of which the enemy 
believe the successof their invasion tobe certain,” 


He further charges him with embroiling the 


nation instead of animating it against the Portu. 
guese, and with having published a feigned re. 
cognition of the pretensions of Buenos Ayres, by 
This wasa document got up by 
a few individuals out of Artizas’ knowledge, 
and, therefore, at once insulting to that chief, 
and, altogether invalid ; because the people went 
with him—they owned no other authority than 
his. He goes on, “ Your Excellency knows suf- 
ficiently well the dignity of my character, and 
that the unjust reproaches heaped upon me are 
the offspring of your perfidy; and this is the 


foundation upon which your Excellency rests 


your disgraceful neutrality, But it is in vain 
to imagine that this paltry excuse can justify 
your Excellency in the treachery of supplying 
the enemy at Monte Video with wheat, while be- 
sieged by me,” and so on he runs for a page or 
two, implicating the Director in the guilt of 


having secretly aided the Portuguese ; fomented 


——E 


revolt in the other provinces: in short, under 
the mask of neutrality, of having actively pro- 
moted the cause of the invaders, Whatever 
were their respective pretensions or claims, he 
says, that ‘“‘sound reason declares them to be 
out of place in the presence of an ambitious 


stranger ;” and there was profound wisdom in 
this sentiment. It was by neglecting to act in 


| 
| 
| 


conformity with it, that the natives first lost 
their liberties, and became the slaves of the 
Spaniards. Artigas winds up his appeal to the 


ok possession of Monte Video, on the 19th of | Director by challenging him to appear by his 
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side, in front of the enemy, and combat for | 


their common freedom. This would certainly 
have been both the wisest and most patriotic 
conduct. But the Director was stung to the 
quick by the cavalier manner in which Artigas 
had treated him, and, no doubt, by the home 
truths which were forced upon his notice. He 
sent out two expeditions fur the purpose of 


troops were, in both instances, defeated or de- 
stroyed, as they deserved to be. No satisfactory 


Artigas was bravely fighting the battle of justice 





and freedom, in whatever light Banda Oriental | 


is to be regarded. If, as the Buenus Ayreans 
asserted, it furmed an integral part of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, then the Portuguese, by their 
foul invasion of it, had attacked that republic, 
and they ought to have been repelled by that 
republic’s forces, instead of being assisted by 
them. 

On the other hand, if Banda Oriental was an 
independent state, as Artigas maintained, what 
right had they to draw the sword against a 
country and people over which they had no au- 
thority? Brazil was in either case the aggressor, 
and, in both, ought to have been opposed by 
Buenos Ayres; or, at all events, in the latter 
case, she vught to have remained steadfastly neu- 
tral. But she wished to get Artigas crushed in 
the first instance, hoping to be able to deal with 
the Portuguese afterwards, and get the province 
all to herself. Such means, however, can justify 
no end; and if the end itself was questionable, 
as we believe it to have been, then the part 
which Buenos Ayres played was most foul and 
unnatural. It is only to be regretted that Arti- 
gas did not ultimately succeed in expelling the 
invaders. For a lung time, indeed, he kept the 
field, harassing the Portuguese in every possible 


consuming fire. Ramirez advanced against him 
with about a thousand of the bravest of the 
cavalry, and, after several engagements, com, 
pelled Artigas to retire into the ruined mission, 
of the Jesuits, with the wreck ot his troops, Fo). 
lowed by a thousand men, who still clung t 
their leader, he presented himself on the leg 
bank of the Parana, and begged an asylum for 


seizing places in possession of Artigas ; but the himself and his troops from the Dictator of Para. 


| guay. 


Francia immediately despatched a squad. 
ron of cavalry to conduct the fugitives acrogs 


apolugy can be urged for this traitorous conduct. _the river, adopting, at the same time, the pre. 


caution of admitting only a limited number at 
once. Artigas crossed over first, followed by a 
small remnant of his once powerful army, and 
was conducted to the capital, called Assumption, 


In faithful conformity with his usual tyrannical 
' method of proceeding, the Dictator put him into 


prison, where he remained some days. He press- 
ingly solicited an interview with Francia, but 


in vain, and was ultimately banished to a village 





manner, and leaving them masters only of the | 


ground on which they stood. But he played an 
unequal and losing game. Occasional reverses 
were sustained by the Orientals ; yet these were 


insufficient to shake his authority, far less to | 


overwhelm him with irretrievable ruin. It was 
reserved for those who ought to have been his 
firmest supporters to accomplish this: he was 
doomed to be deposed from his pride of place and 
power by one of his lieutenants. 

In the year 1820, a colonel in the gaucho 
ariny, of the name of Ramirez, succeeded in 
seducing a considerable number of the army 
from its allegiance to Artigas; and, at their head, 
he marched against his chief. It appears that 
Artigas had, about this time, begun to shew 
symptoms of a decline of that extraordinary spi- 
rit, vigour, and activity, for which he was distin- 
guished. He had fallen completely under the 
control of an apostate priest of the name of 
Monterosa, who acted as his secretary ; and such 
unions are rarely productive of good. Nearly 
half a century of incessant fatigue, excitement, 
and occasional privation, had begun to tell upon 
even Ais iron frame ; and old age had likewise been 
accelerated by indulgence in ardent spirits, that 





called Curuguaty, which lies eighty-five leagues 
north-east from Assumption. ‘The prisoner 
could only effect his escape from this place by 
penetrating a desert which lay on the Portu. 
guese side, and there seemed little chance of 
his attempting this, after the injuries which 
he had inflicted on the Brazilians. The event 
proved the correctness of this view. Here Artigas 
passed the remainder of his days, and in a man- 
ner which strongly contrasts with his previous 
turbulent, and too often bloody and lawless 
career. ‘The Dictator assigned him a pension of 
£8 a-month, and ordered the governor of the 
circle to furnish him, besides, with whatever ac. 
commodations he required, and to treat him with 
great respect. The way in which Artigas occu- 
pied his time in this remote solitude, to which 
he had been exiled, would have reflected honour 
on any name in history. It leads us to form a 
much higher opinion of bis natural disposition 
and character than could have been inferred 
from any action of his previous life; for, al- 
though sometimes cruel to ferocity, he, on many 
occasions, displayed a magnanimous generosity. 
Even his enemies admit this. But nothing in 
his life became him like the close of it. We 
have it on the most unquestionable authority, 
that, “at the age of sixty, he cultivated his farm 
with his own hands, and became the father of 
the poor of Curuguaty: he distributed the 
greater part of the produce amongst them, gave 
up all his pay in relieving them, and afforded all 
the assistance in his power tu those of them whe 
laboured under sickness.”* How limited is the 
number of warriors whose latter years thus “ g0 
down the vale of peace.” But this tranquil period 
of existence was of short duration. Artigas died 
in 1826, greatly lamented in the district where 
he lived. 

We need not draw up any elaborate estimate 
of his character; every reader must form his 
opinion of it from the foregoing details. It had 


—_— 





* The Reign of Dr Francia in Paraguay, By MM. 
Rengger and Longchamps. 
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ARTIGAS, 
many dark shadows certainly, but it had also its 


THE ROB ROY OF LA PLATA. 


bright and redeeming points. Dr Funes, who | 


was a Buenos Ayrean, and, as a matter of 

, not at all partial to him, thus speaks of 
the chief of the Orientals :—‘‘ General Artigas, 
that singular tnan, united to extreme sensibility 
the appearance of coldness ; a most insinuating 
yrbanity to decent gravity ; a daring frankness 
to courtesy ; an exalted patriotism to a fidelity 
at times suspicious ; the language of peace to a 
native inclination to discord: in fine, a lively 
love of independence to most extravagant no- 
tions as to the mode of achieving it.” Such lan- 
guage as this, from a political enemy, is calcul- 
ated to impress us with a much more favourable 
idea of Artigas than that which is generally en- 
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tertained. He is sometimes represented as 
mere savage of the woods, a blood-thiraty mon- 
ster, who wallowed in iniquity from sheer love of 
it. He was no such thing. We have no desire 
to palliate his crimes where he was really guilty, 
or to draw a veil over that part of his career in 
which he was little better that a bandit. Let 
these be held up to reprobation, for they deserve 
it. But, in condemning him, we must take inte 
account the circumstances in which he was placed; 
and also put down, on the credit side of the 
account, the atonement which he made. Of his 
political conduct we have already spoken at 
sufficient length, and our space is exhausted. 
He was a true patriot, and as such let his me- 
mory be respected. 





A DEFENCE OF MODERN POETRY ; 


WRITTEN FOR THE SHEFFIELD MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, 


BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


Youne Men,—“I can teach nothing, for I | But they will read him with astonishment and 


know nothing,” was my reply to the Committee 
of the Hull Mechanics’ Institution, when they 
asked me for a lecture. “ What!” said they, 
“cannot you give us a lecture on the modern 
poets?” <‘* Yes,” I answered, ‘“ any one can do 
that.” But when I looked seriously at my sub- 
ject, 1 found that it requires knowledge which I 
do not possess ; for, not only is the poetry of any 


i 
' 


| 


| 
| 


horror. How will they execrate the means which 
have unsouled a great nation !—the force which 
is not power, the cunning which is not wisdom; 
the deep damnation of that wickedness in high 
places which has filled every hamlet, town, and 
city, and almost every cottage in this empire, 


| with the originals of such portraits as Crabbe 


nation the soul gauge of that nation, but it is also | 
intimately connected with the most important | 


ofall histories, that of the progress of the mind ; 
ahistory which I ought to have studied, but have 
not had time to read. Never did I feel so pain- 
fula sense of my deficiencies, and what a want 
the want of education is, “ when time has spoken, 


and the almond tree hath blossomed, and the | 


multitude of years have” not “ taught wisdom.” 

There are subjects on which I could say some- 
thing worth hearing, if your rules would permit. 
A cay will come, | trust, when I shall be allowed 
toaddress you without feeling that I am about 
to waste an hour of your time ; and it will come, 
hope, before half-a-score millions of human be- 
ings shall throng our streets and lanes, destitute 
ofemployment, and, consequently, of wages and 
lood, 

But, even if no alteration be made in your 
rules, 1 shall be permitted perhaps to amuse or 
tire you with a course of lectures on Crabbe, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, 
and our minor modern poets—if a minor poet 
fver existed. Nor will even such lectures be 
absolutely uninstructive. Who would not hail 
vith delight the discovery of an ancient Greek 
* Roman author who should give us pictures, 
bot of the Greek and Roman aristocracy, but of 


7 ‘Greek or Roman people, accurate as those 


a Crabbe has left us of Ais countrymen? 


‘at a treasure posterity will have in him! 
¥0. LXxvis,— von. Vil, 





has so frightfully, because so truly, drawn? How 
will they deplore the real poverty of this wealth- 
boasting country, where the condition even of 
those who seem to possess property is like that 
of a mouse trying to sleep ina cat’sear? Crabbe 
will not fail to shew them the cause of our de. 
gradation. Weare an unproperticd people, We 
are Jandless;—our rovts are in the air. We 
have retrograded in legislation ; for all ancient 
legislators—and, above all, Moses and Numa— 
founded the prosperity of states, not on the mo. 
nopoly of land, (God's sacred gift to all,) but on 
its distribution through the great masse of the 
people! If, then, you would be instructed by 
the text of Crabbe, read the Bible as a comment- 
ary. 

And will it not be interesting to ask that great 
Scotch critic, who can see no merit in modern 
poetry, if all antiquity can boast any descriptive 
poem half so beautiful as Wilson’s ‘“ Unimore ?” 
You perhaps never heard of it: forthe Professor, 
as a poet, is tou poetical to be popular ; and truly 
it is marvellous, that a writer, unequalled as a 
satirist, and, physically, one of the strongest of 
men, should have given us in that poem and 
others, the flesh, and the blood, and the colouring 
of poetry, without the bones and sinews, This, 
however, is not his invariable practice; witness 
his character of Magdalene, and her meetiag with. 
Frankfort, in “The City of the Plague,” aad, 
other passages in that sublime drama, ,whiele 
ought to be set to music by a second — and 
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sung beneath the hurrying stars at midnight, ! 
when God makes the clouds his harp-strings. 

And shall I not have a sad and beautiful tale 
to tell you of Keats, who, had he lived, would 

bly have become the greatest poet of our 
age ? God, forgive them who sent him to his un- 
timely grave! When he read the criticism which 
killed him, he said, “I already feel the daisies 
growing over me ;” and, after a pause, “ My 
name will be written in water.” He was mie- 
taken—his name will not be written in water. 
He has left behind him, in his “ Hyperion,’ a 
strange and mournful monument—an immortal 
fragment—unfinished, and a ruin! 

I think, too, we may anticipate instruction and 
philosophic delight, in contrasting with their 
works, the minds of Scott, Wordsworth, and 
Byron. How is it that minds, apparently the 
antipodes of each other, approximate in their re- 
sults? The inquiry will teach us that the egotism 
of Byron or Wordsworth, which we so often hear 
blamed, is not more selfish than the universality 
of Shakspeare or Scott: it is another form of the 
same power. And I think I shall not fail to 
shew, when the time comes, that they who deem 
the narrative poems of Scott inferior to his novels, 
have come to a wrong conclusion. Verse, per- 
haps, is inferior to prose ; and it is certain that 
Scott debased his poetry by imitating trash which 
he ought to have despised ; yet, page for page, I 
believe there is more of the truth of poetry in 
Seutt than in Homer. He may not have writ- 
ten a poem singly equal to the Iliad; I do 
not make that assertion ; but if you will suppose 
a poem, recited in the person of the Last Min- 
strel, that most Shakspearian character, and 
containing, as essential parts of a great whole, 
the finest passages in the rhymed narratives of 
Scott, you will believe with me, that no poet, 
ancient or modern, has produced a work that 
will bear comparison with the one supposed ~ for 
the literature of the world cannot shew any- 
thing superior to the trial scene and battle in 
“* Marmion ;” the sudden appearance and disap- 
pearance of the army of Roderick Dhu, and the 
death of that chieftain, in “ The Lady of the 
Lake ;” and the colloquy of Risingham and 
Wycliffe, the burning of Rokeby Hall, and the 
death of Bertram, in “ Rokeby.” 

And what an instructive commentary on our 
institutions, and their evil tendencies, may be 
read to you from the lives of Byron and Scott ! 
Byron, in spite of himself, struggling to repress, 
Scott, to encourage, those tendencies. The truth 
has not yet been told of Byron: as yet, Cant, 
Cunning, and Fraud have permitted us to see him 
only in his worst aspect ; as if they were anxious 
to bury in his grave the mute riproach of their 
victim. But in the authentic “ Life of Scott,” 
just published, we have indeed a treasure. It 
places before us, in their true light, the hideous 
gods on whose altars he sacrificed himse/f. It 
gives usa full stare behind the scenes. It shews 
us that our magnificent paupers—ay, and their 
apes too—think they were born with a right to 


that their feelings towards us are Precisely those 
of slave-drivers to their slaves ; except that 
slave-drivers, elsewhere, do not hope for and 
seek opportunitics to hunt and butcher their 
slaves as vermin: slaves, elsewhere, being at » 
premium ; here, at a diseount. 

It shews us too, that what trade has dune for 
our oppressors, the ruin of trade may undo, In 
one of his excursions into the Highlands, when 
a boy, Scott found the wife and Upgrown 
daughters of a great laird filling a cart with ma. 
nure, while the laird and his sons (whose de. 
scendants are now, doubtless, filling beggar- posts 
in our trade-extended colonies) were snoring in 
the midst of half-a-dozen dogs! Incidente like 
these are, indeed, * full of instruction and philoso. 
phic delight ;’ for when those animals (1 don’t 
meanthe dogs) shall havesucceeded in killing that 
golden egged creature 
of some sort, to permit them to kill it—whep 
they shall have destroyed that commerce which 
alone pays the expense of our colonial system, 
(Juin’s description of what they were, will he true 
of what they shall be. I shall not quote that de. 
scription here; for I always thought it over. 
charged: but if so, Scott’s true picture beats the 
caricature, and yet shews that the Scotch nobility, 
in our tradeless days, were not sunk quite $0 
low as the Italian nobility at present ; for the 
latter, having done what ours are doing, having 
killed the golden-egged goose, are letting their 
palaces, as lodging-houses, to English and Irish 
absentees, who also seem determined, by and by, 
to have “ Lodgings to Let!” If one reader ing 
hundred reflectson what he reads, Lockhart's Life 
of his father-in-law will do more towards en- 
lightening the people than any other book of the 
last twenty years. For, rather than not beeome 
a great landowner, Scott chose death! Why? 
Because, in this country, land is army, navy, 
religion, and the law; throne, altar, bench, and 
gibbet: it ought to quarter, in its escutcheon, a 
whip and a halter, as Van Tromp carried a be- 
som at his mast head. Not satisfied with being 
judge, jury, and executioner, it has « grand jury 
to screen great criminals, and a special jury to 
help rich ones! If an honest man happen to be 
placed in the box, it can nonsuit the plaintiff! 
and when it plays its pranks on a large scale, it 
has a double jury (the unanimity of which is not 
required ) to acquit wholesale murderers! Yes! 
or we should not now be slaves, where dupes and 
hypocrites (too rich by twenty millions sterling) 
are straining at gnats and swallowing a camel. 
Mind I do not object to their straining at gnats; 
but it caps me to tell how they manage to swab 
low such a huge elephant of a camel ! 

Possibly, then, at some future time, I may 
contrive to amuse and instruct you; but, on this 
occasion, I fear I shall neither instruct pot 
amuse. In my first lecture, I endeavoured t 
prove, that poetry, when expressed, is eme 
tion, or an aggregate of emvtions—the heart 
speaking to itself ; that poetry, im action, is ea 
nest self-sustained honesty and usefulness, (Sgue 


which must be a goose 





quarter whom they please on our industry ; and 


to yourselves Paul preaching, self. 
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Athens ;) and that poetry, when written, is ear- 
nest, truthful composition, in prose or verse, 
Now, our modern poets write this earnest, truth- 
ful composition ; and it is my business this even. 
ing to shew the injustice of the attacks which have 
been made on modern poetry by its impugners, 
particularly the Edinburgh Reviewers. 

When those reviewers insist on our inferiority 
to the ancient classics, they take care to add, 
that the latter are fahooed, except to the learned. 
«The beauty of Homer's style,” they tell us, 
“and the verbal graces of Horace, are untrans- 
latable.” That fact, if true, only shews that 
Homer and Horace did not write English. 
why are Homer and Horace untranslatable ? 
It is poor ale that will not bear decanting. 
however inferior the English of Cockneydom 
may be to the Greek of Old Ionia, the fishwives 
of ancient Greece, I suspect, were not more elo- 
quent than are those of modern Billingsgate. 


And | seems to have no knowledge that Aeschylus was 
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Sit 


must grow with our mental growth, and flourish 
most (as we see it does) in an enlightened age ; 
and, | venture to assert, that if, in an age more 
enlightened than this, nature shall produce an- 
other Shakspeare, he will be greater, and de 
greater things than he could do if produced now, 

“ The early poets,” the critic tells us, “ got 
possession of the choice materials of their art, 
and working without fear of comparison, fell 
naturally into a free and graceful style of exe. 
cution; but Jater poets could neither take the 
most natural topics, nor treat them with the ease 


and indifference of those who had the whole 


But | 


store at their command.” ‘ Worms and insects,” 


says Linne, ‘‘ have no brain; and this eritie 


“ Southey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge,” they | 


tell us, “‘ have all of them copied the olden poets.” 
Indeed! Where, then, shall we find the proto- 
type of “Thalaba?” or of the ‘ Ancient Mari- 
ner?” 
works, the merit of absolute and entire original- 


ity. 


I fearlessly claim for the authors of those | 


“The greatest proof of genius,” says Lord | 


Fiddle Faddle, “is a great poem produced in a_ 


civilized age.” If so, we have witnessed many 
wonders, for the novels of Scott are some of the 
greatest poems in the world. 

« Language,’ says Lord See-saw, ‘‘ the instru- 
mentof poets,” (andof proserstoo.) “ isbest fitted 
for their purpose in its rudest state.” If a child, 
ten years old, were to make this assertion, he 
would deserve whipping. ‘In proportion,’ he 
continues, ‘as men know more, and think more, 


this is true, Shakspeare and Scott never existed. 
It is quite certain, however, that there was, in 
times comparatively modern, such a man as 
Shakspeare ; and that he lived after the diseovery 
of printing, gunpowder, and the mariner’s com- 
pass, Itis certain, too, that Scott, in his writings, 
mentions ‘‘ base gas,” and “horrible steam-en- 
gines ; and that, in his time, « new science, 
chemistry, placed at our command new elements 
of nature. 


“In an enlightened age,” the critic tells us, 


“men can scarcely conceive the effect which | 


But | 


poetry produced on our rude ancestors,” 
what proof have we that our rude ancestors had 
‘iy poetry worthy of the name’ We hear much 
of the beauty of our ancient ballads; but how 
happens it that searcely a beautiful stanza or 
mecan be quoted from them? If Scotland, 


‘efore Burns wrote, could boast some good songs, | 


rs best, even of them, are comparatively mo- 
ern, 

_“ Poetry,” says the critic, “ produces an illu- 
“on on the eye of the mind, and therefore effects 
‘ts purpose best in a dark age.” I know of ne 
“ye of the mind but the eye of the body ; and 
* poetry, like religion, is a principle of our 
aature, if it is truth and the love of truth, it 





| misunderstand me. 


an earlier poet than Shakspeare, and that Shak. 
speare is immeasurably superior to A’schylus, 
“ Never,” he tells ue, © will England produce an- 
other Hamlet.” Why not? Germany has produced 
her dramas of Faust and Wallenstein. If Hali- 
don Hill is a failure, it is not more a failure than 
Shakspeare’s Pericles; nor did Shakspeare, in 
his youth, produce a play comparable to the 
“ Venice Preserved” of Otway, 

If the dramatic power is that of animating, 
as it were, others’ individualities and forgetting 
our own; we have in Scott a dramatist, a second 
Shakspeare, little inferior to the first, and whose 
works prove (though they are not dramas) thet 
the sources of dramatic interest, so far from 
being exhausted, are inexhaustible, “O that 
he had been a man of the people!" How grent 
would have been his gain and ours! But do not 
I allude not particularly to 
his pecuniary losses, as such ; for he was not the 
only commercial gambler of our days, whom a 


| depreciated currency tempted to undue specula- 
they make better theories and worse poems.” If | 


| structive circumstance. 


tion. The true cause of what are called his 
misfortunes, is little understood. Both he and 
Constable were blind victimes of our bad mone- 
tary system, Like Cobbett, they were despisers 
of “ political economy ;” and this is a most in- 
Mistaking an arbitrary 
alteration in the measure of value for a natural 
rise in the value of things, Scott bought land, 


and Constable copyright, at paper-money prices, 
but had to pay for them in gold; in other words, 





they gave (factitious bill expenses included) fifty 
per cent. more for their purchases than they were 
werth ; as some men always do, and as wise men 
cannot always help doing, when bundles of money 
are thrown at people's heads, J/ you meetaram 


and half a dozen sheep in a narrow lane, and 





hold a stick before the ram, he will leap over it; 
and every one of the sheep will leap at the same 
place, although you withdraw the stick ; and #0 
it ia with your two-legged innocents, 1 lament, 
but leave others to blame, Scott's commercial 
mistakes, and aristocratic tastes. In a country 
where wealth, or the appearance of it, is the 
only god worshipped—where the worship of it is 
ineuleated in every way, and discountenanced in 
none—I have heard persons who might traly be 
called living masses of faults and vices, UATe- 
deemed by a single virtue—persons _— never 
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added a farthing or an idea to the public stock 
—persons whose whole lives, to say the least, 
have been utter loss to the community—persons 
who, before they stand on the grave of such a 
man as Scott, to curse one who can no longer 
answer, should ask their inconsiderate hearts, 
what sort of angels they would make, if trans. 
lated to heaven, washed, dressed, and sweetened 
for the occasion. I have heard such persons— 
wealth-worshippers themselves—blame him for 
his wealth-worship, and praise him fur what they 
called his loyalty ; forgetting that his loyalty, 
like their own, was nothing more than wealth- 
worship; as if the mighty poet stood alone in the 
Land of Castes, the sule idolater of wealth and 
power! I cannot follow their example ; but still 
I say, O that he had been a man of the people! 
for his works would then have transcended all 


Greek, all Roman, and al! other fame. He would | 


have despised his paltry idols ; and though, like 
others, he might have been tempted to speculate ; 
and though, like others, he might have fallen; the 
wreck would not have been total: it would not 
have cost him and us his invaluable life. 

When the Edinburgh Reviewers bid us com- 
pare our modern drama with that of the Eliza- 
bethan period of our literature, it is not surpris- 
ing that they speak in tones of absolute triumph. 
But if you would have another Shakspeare, you 
must wait till nature produce him; and if you 
would then have plays like his, you must offer 
them a free market. How can the drama flourish 
where it is prohibited / Does your trade flour- 
ish? No, Why not? Because your suicidal 
legislators will not let it ; they prohibit alike, 
by act of Parliament, good plays and good trade. 
That they should prohibit the latter would be 
marvellous, if they were not what they are; 
but if the drama is the mightiest engine of pub- 
lic instruction ever invented, we need not wonder 
that it is more dreaded by the enemies of the 
human race than any other engine, and that, in 
the Land of Castes, it is taken under special 
protection. Despotism put an end to the drama 
of Greece ; and despotism, in the time of Charles 
II., destroyed the English drama, by corrupling 
it; but the two deadliest enemies of the drama 
exist in our days: monopoly is one of them; and 
you are well acquainted with the other, the tax- 
gatherer! Put them down, and you shall so 
thrive that I will address you, next time, in the 
forenoon, if you should then think a single speech 
play worth hearing. But when governments 
shall be compelled to be wise, the drama will be 
used as lectures now are; that is to say, on the 
Lancasterian principle, for the instruction of the 
masses. Therefore, | rejoice whenever | see a 
splendid public edifice rising from its founda- 
tion. What magnificent theatres will such 
edifices make in the latter days of our children, 
when the drama will teach to millions more use- 
ful knowledge in a month, than is now taught 
to thousands in a year! For instance, how easy 
would it be, by representing in a play, not merely 
the argument of a great question, but the subject 
itself in action, with the fatal consequences, if 





the principle actuating the victoricus force hap_ 
pened to be erroneous ; how easy, I say, would it 
be, by such a_ representation, simultaneously 
made in many places, to impress rapidly on the 
minds and hearts of millions the awful truth, 
that the wellbeing, ay, the social existence, of 
great commercial state, might be destroyed jn a 
few years by the operation of a single law made 
by savages in silk stockings, and old ladies jp 
breeches! How much better would it be to 
witness such a representation, than, for want of 
it, to see your country covered with blood and fire, 
from shore to shore, and with poverty and crime, 
as if with paving stones! But I beg pardon, 
Mr President: | came to prattle, not to preach, 
We are not old enough yet for common sense ; 
or, rather, we are not poor enough, In my heart, 
1 believe there are, in this country, thousands of 
most respectable persons, most honourable men, 
who will never be instructed till they tind wis. 
dom at the bottom of an empty pocket, or on a 
bankrupt balance-sheet, or unproductive rent. 
roll. 

All that the Edinburgh Reviewers have said 
against modern poetry, would fill a large volume ; 
but, to refute jt all, we have only to pronounce 
the name of any one of our great modern pvets, 
or to recite almost any one of the produc- 
tions of what are called our minor poets. The 
single name of Coleridge, who is not one of our 
greatest moderns, or any one of his poems, is 
sufficient for the purpose. But you have heard 
the man who alone seems all-worthy to recite 
the poems of Coleridge ; that man is far away, 
flying from death, but with a brave heart: too 
probably, you will see his face no more ; and 
why shall I remind you of him by the infinite 
inferiority of my powers of recitation? But 
Pemberton has not uttered to you the rhymed 
speech of Nicoll, or Bamford, or Hemans, What, 
then, shall I quote from Robert Nicoll? Robert 
Nicoll! who is he? Is he, then, already forgot- 
ten? or did you never hear of him? Robert 
Nicoll, a poor man’s son, svon after the publica. 
tion of a small volume of his poems, some of 
the finest ever written by a mere youth, became 
editor of The Leeds Times, the circulation of 
which newspaper he nearly trebled in a few 
months; but, in this country, too frequently, 
“the labour of the poor is his life.” Robert 
Nicoll is another instance of eelf-sacrifice to 
duty, or rather to the death-struggle of com- 
petition, caused by laws which limit the food of 
a nation whose numbers they cannot limit. Un- 
stained and pure, at the age of twenty-three, 
died Scotland’s second Burns; happy in this, 
that, without having been ‘a blasphemer, & 
persecutor, and injurious,” he chose, like Paul, 
the right path; and, when the terrible angel 
said to his youth, “ Where is the wise? where 
is the scribe? where is the disputer ? Hath 
not God made foolish the wisdom of this world? 
he could and did answer—“ By the grace of God, 
lam what I am.” But “do not the tears rua 
down the widow’s cheeks? and is not her cry 
against them who caused him to fail?” Ye: 
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« fer it is a truth worthy of all acceptation,” that 
Robert Nicoll is another victim added to the 
hundreds of thousands “who are not dead but 

ne before,” to bear true witness against the 
merciless. What shall I quote from him? As 
] intend to devote a lecture to his poetry, his 
meek and pure spirit will forgive me if I recite, 
on this occasion, (from memory, for I have lent 
his little book,) one of his lightest and most 
frivolous pieces, merely to enliven the tedium of 
the heavy discourse to which you have listened 
with such polite endurance. 


A LASSIE’S MEDITATIONS. 


Nae sweetheart hae I, though I am not ill-faur'd; 

Rut there’s owre mony lassies, and wooers are scaured : 
This night [ the hale o’ my fortune wad gie, 

If every lassie were married but me, 


Then IT wad get plenty about me to sper; 
Polk wadna be fashious for beauty or gear ; 
Hearts broken in dozens around I should see, 
If every lassie were married but me. 


One lover should hae a’ my errands to rin; 
Anither should tend me baith out-by and in; 

To keep me good-humoured wad tak twa or three, 
If every lassie were married but me. 


A daft dream T dreamed ; it has faded awa; 
Naehody in passing ere gies mea ca; 
Naehody to court me T ever shall see, 

Till every lassie is married but me. 


I have an imperfect copy of a poem, written 


A DEFENCE OF MODERN POETRY. 








by an artisan of Oldham, to which, I believe, | 
nothing equal can be found in all the plebeian | 


authors of antiquity, with sop at their head. 


THE PASS OF DEATH, 
(ON THF DEATH OF CANNING.) 
By Samuel Bamford.* 


Another's gone !—-and who comes next 
Of all the sons of pride ? 

And is humanity perplexed 
Because this man hath died ? 

The sons of men did raise their voice ; 
They cried in deapair— 

“ We will not come—we will not come, 
While death is waiting there.” 


But Time went forth and dragg'd them on, 
By one, by two, by three— 
Nay, sometimes thousands went as one, 
So merciless was he! 
And still they go, and still they go, 
The slave, the lord, the king; 
And disappear, like flakes of snow, 
Before the sun of spring. 


For Death stood in the path of Time, 
And slew them as they came; 

And not a soul escapes his hand, 
So certain is bis aim. 

The beggar fell across his staff; 
The soldier on his sword ; 

The king sank down beneath his crown ; 
The priest beside the Word. 


And some were hurried from the ball, 
And some came from the play, 

And some were cursing to the last, 
And some with wine were gay ; 

And some were plighting vows of love, 
When their very hearts were torn ; 

And eyes that shone so bright at eve, 
Were closed ere the morn. 


ee ~~ a ee eee 


* Also quoted from memory. 
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Greece had her Sappho. 
Sapphos. 





The bride came in her wedding robe, 
But that did nought avail; 

Her ruby lips turn’d cold and blue, 
Her rosy cheek grew pale: 

The father left his infant broud 
Amid the w rid to weep ; 

And the mother died, while her babe 
Lay smiling in its sleep, 


And youth came in the blnsh of health, 
And in a moment fell; 

And avarice, grasping still at wealth, 
Was rolled into hell: 

And age stood trembling at the pass, 
And wonld have turn'd again ; 

But Time said, “ No! ‘tis never so ; 
Thou canst not here remain.” 


And one had just attained to power, 
And wist not he should die— 

Till the arrow smote his stream of life, 
And left the cistern dry. 

Another ‘s gone! and who comes next, 
Of all the sons of pride ? 

And is humanity perplex'd, 
Because this man hath died ? 


Ha !—still they come, and still they go, 
And still—there is no end !— 
The hungry grave is yawning yet, 
And who shall next descend ? 
O will it be a crotened head ? 
Or one of noble line ? 
Or doth the slayer turn to smite 
A life so poor as mine ? 

























England has many 
But if all antiquity can boast of a 
poetess able to stand in competition with any 
one of ours, where is she? ‘ Why does she not 


shew herself in the ring?” I challenge the im- 
pugners of modern poetry to quote, from any 
ancient poetess, an equal number of lines, equal 
in merit to those which your sister Hemans bas 
written ‘On the Crowning of the Dead Body 
of Inez de Castro.” Fiction, it is true, can add 
nothing to such a subject; for what imagined 
spectacle could be more awful than that real 
one of the conscious murderers of an innocent 
and beautiful lady, compelled by her royal hus- 
band to do homage to her corpse, and kiss her 


lifeless hand? But it is also true, that the sub- 


ject is one which none but the inspired could ap- 


proach with impunity, and that our Felicia has 
not sunk beneath its merit. I have already re- 
cited a man’s poem on death; you shall now 
feel how differently, and with what tremendous * 
grace, a woman's genius can adorn the King of 
Terrors ; forgetting not that this woman is not 
an ancient classic, not a Roman, not of Greece, 


bat a modern, and a Briton. 








THE CORONATION OF INEZ DE CASTRO. 


There was music in the midnight— 
From a royal fane it roll'’d— 

And a mighty bell, each pause between, 
Sternly and slowly toll'd. 

Strange was their mingling in the sky— 
It hush'd the listener's breath; 

For the music spoke of triumph high 
The lonely bell of Death. 


There was hurrying, through the midnight— 
A sound of many feet ; 

But they fell with a muffied fearfalness 

Along the shadowy street : 
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And softer, fainter, grew their tread, 
As it near’d the Minster-gate, 
Whence a broad and solemn light was shed 
For the scene of royal state. 


Full glowed the strong red radiance 
In the centre of the nave, 
Where the folds of a purple canepy 
Swept down in many a wave; 
Loading the marble pavement old 
With a weight of gorgeous gloom ; 
For something lay midst their fretted gold, 
Like a shadow of the tomb. 


And within that rich pavilion, 
High on a glittering throne, 

A woman's form sate silently, 
Midst the giare of light alone. 

Her jewei'd robes fell strangely still— 
The drapery on her breast 

Seem’d with no pulse beneath to thrill, 
So stone-like was ite rest ! 


But a peal of lordly music 
Shook e’en the dust below, 
When the burning gold of the diadem 
Was set on her pallid brow! 
Then died away that haughty sound, 
And, trom the encireling band, 
Stept prince and chief, ‘midst the hush profound, 
With homage to her hand. 


Why pase'd a faint cold shuddering 
Over each martial frame, 

As, one by one, to touch that hand, 
Noble and leader came 7 

Was not the settled aspeet fair ’ 
Did not a queeniy grace, 

Under the parted ebon hair, 
sit on the pale still face ? 


Death! death! canst ‘how be lovely 
Uuto the eye of lite? 

Ig not the pulse of the quick high breast 
With thy coid mien at strife ? 

[t was a strange and fearful sight : 
The crown upon that head, 

The giorious roves, and the blaze of light, 
Ali gather d round the dead ! 


And beside her stood, in silence, 
One with a brow as pale, 
And white lips rigidly compress , 


Lest (he strong heart should fail 


King Pedro! with a jealous eye, 
Watching the homage done, 
By the jand’s flower and chivalry, 


Teo her, Ais martyr'd one ! 


But on the face he look'd not 
Which once his star had been ; 

To every form his glance was turn’d, 
Save of the breathless queen. 


Though something, won irom the grave’s embrace, 


Of her beauty stll was there ; 
Its hues were ail of that shadowy place, 
[t was not for /im to bear. 


A DEFENCE OF MODERN POFTRY. 





best affections? At neither. 


Alas! the crown, the eceptre, 
The treasures of the earth, 

And the priceless love that pour'’d these gifts, 
Alike of wasted worth! 

The rites are closed _— Bear back the dead” 
Unto the chamber deep ; 

Lay down again the royal head, 
Dust with the dust to sleep. 


There is music on the midnight, 
A requiem dad and alow, 

Aa the mourners, through the sounding aieie, 
In dark procession ge: 

And the ring of state, and the starry crown, 
And all the rich array, 

Are borne to the honee of silence, down 
With her—that Queen of clay. 


And tearlecaly, and firmly, 
King Pedro Jed the train ; 

But his face was wrap in hie folding robe, 
When they lowered the dust again. 

Tis bnah’d at jast—_the tomb above, 
Hymne die, and steps depart— 

Who call’d thee strong ae death, O love ? 
Wightier thon wast, and art. 


Tears shed for the unfortunate do honour ta 
the human heart. But at what, ladies, are yon 
now weeping? At my recital of a mockery of 
death—— most dreadful of realities—or of our 
No: far he it from 


' me to donbt Don Pedro's love for his mistroes, 


| And as she lost her life for a ceremony,* he. who 


was himself but a eeremony, might very properly 
resolve that in death, at least, of that reremony, 
But, in truth, (oh, 
it conld not be otherwise !) flemans, as well as 


she shonid not be defrauded, 


Bamtord, wrote of death—<not of his pageants ; 
and you have heard the Lady and the Man: 
the daughter of merchants and the brother of 
artisans. Neither of them, | think—althongh 
“the verbal graces of Horace” may be, for 
aught I know or care to the contrary “untrans. 
latable’—need fear comparison with any an- 
cient lyrist. Nor need the weavers blush for 
their bard; nor, I trust, will the ‘ wee reekit 
de il” express a contrary opinion; for he is a 
real lord, whereas poor Bamtord is only one of 


nature « nobility. 


Don Pedro, heir apparent to the throne of Portugal, 
having secretly married Inez deCastro, the king, hia father, 
who disliked the match, came, with several noblemen, in 
the absence of Don Pedro, to the house where [nez was 
concealed, and murdered her, After the death of hie 
father, Don Pedro caused the body to be disinterted and 


| publicly crowned queen of Portugal. 


LECTURE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF LUNATIC ASYLUMS, &c.* 


Tus lecture, delivered toanassembly at Lincoln, 
has been long enough before the world to enable 
is to observe and judge of its practical tendencies. 
Mr Hillis the advocate of the utmost mitigation, 

** A Lecture on the Management of Lunatic Asyiums,”’ 


By Hevert Gardiner Hill, House-Sargeon of the 
Linevin lunatic Asyium, 


or rather the total abolition of every species and 
modification of restraint in the treatment of the 
insane ; and his ideas have been acted wpon, in 
the establishment which he superintends, with 
success, which entities his work to the attention 
of medical practitioners, and of the humane ef 
It is out of place for us to descant 
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upon the wanton cruelty, the needless privation, 
the caprice, and absolute brutality of treatment, 
to which mannical patients have been subjected, 
even in what are considered well-regulated 
asylums. With these the public are already 
tolerably well-acquainted. The evil is con- 


feesed ; and we, therefore, come at once to the | 


roposed remedy. Every one will agree that 
the total abolition of restraint is most desirable. 
Mr Hill contends that it is practicable. He has 
geen the experiment fairly made, and proclaims 
ite complete efficacy. 

This subject is at present doubly interesting, 
from the remarkable fact that Dr Conolly, the 
new superintendent of the large establishment 
at Hanwell, in which Sir William Ellis was sup 
posed to have carried the treatment of the insane 
to perfection, has completely changed the sys- 
tem there, and at once abolished all restraint ; 
and this, as we have heen informed, after a care 
fiyl inspection of the system now in operation ot 
Lincoln. Mr Fill appears to have conceived 
the humane, and, as we trust it may prove, en- 
lightened scheme of abolishing coercive remedies. 
ind every kind of personal restraint, soon after 
he obtuined the charge of the asylum, which is 
four or five years since. Jt came into gradual 
operation as a system: though, with many 
patients, ha at once adopted the new mode of 
treatment on their admission into the hospital, 
His labours appear to have been properly ap 
preciated by the directors, and some of the 
physicians of the place; and, by both, his humane 
eforte have heen streannonsly supported, 

The main agents upon whieh Mr Bill relies in 
banishing strait-waistcoats, fetters, gags, and 
every ot herinstrumentof tortureand restraint, are 
the pronerconetructionof thebuilding forthe pur 
Nees ntended: the classifiention of the patients, 
articularly by night ; and the most vigilant and 
neessant superintendence of well-qualified at- 
tendante: in short, the substitution of moral 


are. hy kind and econecientions keepers, for 
that was formerly effected by scourges, chains, 
nd other coercive means, Nothing, he argues, 
ave incessant watchfulness, can prevent suicide 
inder any system ; and he regards the personal 
afety of the patienta as hetter secured by his 
“ysterm than any other; indeed, his statistical 
tables shew that suicide has scarcely occurred in 
the Lincoln Asylum since restraint was entirely 
sholished. ‘To shew how far moral influence has 
‘riumphed over brute force, we select the worst 
ase reported in the book, that of a furious, 
falignanut, and mischievous maniac. The dis. 
ase. in this case, was hereditary; and the patient 
ad previous attacks, some of them of long con- 
‘nnanee, in which he attempted self-destruction, 
‘he latent malady was brought into activity by 
rinking; and, shortly before Mr Hill's ap- 


Hntment as surgeon to the asylum, this man, 


‘ter acourse of hard drinking, was brought back | 
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“) the place where he had been formerly treated, | 


‘a the customary restraints imposed on furious 
‘Mates, ide was violent in the extreme, Mr 
! 

‘++ Telates :-— 
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At the time of my appointment to the Asylam, he wae 
cuffering extremely from depression of spirits: he would 
often weep bitterly, supposing that his soul was for ever 
lost, and that he wae deomed to suffer in hell fra In 
the month of August, (1835,) so bent did he appear on 
self-destruction, that I deemed it necessary to confine 
him to his bedstead for four successive nights; since 
which time, although frequently ander the influence of 
violent paroxyems of fremty, he base not been personally 
restrained at all, the Dormitory and Nightewatch (both of 
which were incipiently brought into operation within a 
week of the period named) having superseded the use of 
manacies at might. In May, LAS6, being euddenty 
seized with one of his most outrageons paroxveme, he 
broke several panes of glaee in the Moderate Patients’ 
Apartment, where he had, previonsly to that time, con. 
ducted himerlf in a quiet and well. behaved way In 
doing this, he cut both hie hand and wriste, and wound. 
ed one or two blood.vessele: hie wounds having been 
dreseed, he wae removed, without lowes of time, to the Re. 
fractory Patients’ Gallery, where he hae remained ever 
since in a state of great mental excitement, ocensionally 
uttering the most profane and impious expressions, bias. 
pheming God, throwing himeelf inte attitudes of deflance, 
and threatening all around him with immediate and dire 
During these paroryems he is watched most 
closely by the attendants, who, however, do not attempt 
to interfere with him, having found, by long experience 
that even a word in remonetrance is but adding fuel to 
the fire, He ie lond and vociferous, and will stand, for 
hours together, ehouting to the walle, to the trees, and to 
the sky, believing that while so engaged he ie building 





revenge, 


| enatloe, palaces, and churches, He wae employed fora 


length of time, in hie loed intervale, in gardening, trench- 
ing, removing eoil, &e., but «9 uoneertain wae hie con. 
dnet and demeanour, that it wae ultimately considered 
necessary to keep him altogether unemployed, and to 
watch him closely. Mel even with thie man, ne enerecineg 
” proof at onee that they may eo far 
he dicpensed with. Heise believed to he of a cowardly 
disposition, and ie en considered by the attendants In 
one of hie lucid intervale he informed me that, when 
brenking the windows here, he made no donbt he wae at 
his own village “playing awng at the Rector’sa windows 
neon a former orcasion:” and at the eame time he ex- 
pressed hie contrition for having committed enoh an error. 
Thies individual ie of athletic form, etande about ele feet 
two inches high, and ie of a moros® and savage temper, 
althongh exhibiting frequently euch strong marke of 
but cruelty and cowardice are often strangely 
from hie youth upwards he has ever been hasty, 
irritable, and vindictive, 


meme are veed 


convardioen 
blended » 


This is not a hopeful case ; but humanity ex- 
ults to find even this unhappy person in a condi- 
tion comparatively easy, instead of that in which 
auch a patient must have heen placed under 
the ordinary system. Having dispensed with all 
personal restraint in the most aggravated cases 
of mania, Mr Hill states that it may be perti- 
nently demanded what mode of treatment do 
you substitute for restraint—*' How do you guard 
against accidents?” We have, ina general way, 
indicated the mode which he adopts; and now 
cite his own words :— 

The answer may be eommed up in a few words, 
vi7. clase flention—watchfulness——rigiiant and uneras- 
ing altendance by day and by night—-kindness, oecu 
tion, and attention to henlth, cleantiness, and comfort, 
and the total absence of every desoription of other wrt- 
pation of the attendants. ‘This treatment, in a property. 
constructed and suitable building, with a sufficient nem. 
ber of strong ond active attendants always at their post, 
is beet calculated to restore the patient; and all in- 
struments of coercion and torture are rendered absolutely 
and ia every case unnecessary, 

In order, however, that this plan may be undeviatingly 
pursued, several essential requisites inust URILE tow 
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316 A LECTURE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF LUNATIC ASYLUMS, 


1. A taitable building must be provided, in an airy 
and open situation, with ground sufficient for several 
court. yards, gardens, and pleasure-grounds, commanding 
(if possible) a pleasing and extensive prospect. 

2. There must bea proper classification of the patients, 
more especially by night. 

3. There must be also a sufficient number of strong, 
tall, and active attendants, whose remuneration must be 
such as to secure persons of good character, and steady 
principle, to undertake their arduous duties, And 

4. The House-Surgeon must excercise an unremitting 
control and inspection, in orderthat the plan may never, 
under any circumstances whatever, be deviated from in 
the slightest degree, 

1 & 2. The nature of the Building required will be 
best understood from a view of the Classification, which 
renders a proper number of Apartments, Dormitories, 
Galleries, and Court-yards, unavoidably necessary, The 
following is a view of the Classification adopted in our 
Asylum. 

Degrees of Rank—Three,—according to the payments 
made :—viz., First, Second Third. 

Classes of Insanity—Three ;—viz., Convalescent and 
Orderly, Moderate, Disorderly. 

The Day apartments consist of fourteen sitting-rooms, 
six galleries, ard six dining-rooms. 

The Convalescent and Orderly, and the Moderate of the 
first Rank, have front rooms inthecentre part of the House, 

The Convalescent and Orderly of the second and third 
Ranks have front rooms at the extremities of the east and 
west Wings, 

The Moderate Patients of the second and third Ranks 
have the use of Galleries and Sitting-rooms in the front, 
on the ground and first floors ;—these Galleries and Sit- 
ting-rooms have a southern aspect. 

The Disorderly of the Three Ranks have the use of 
Galleries and Sitting-rooms which project northward 
from the back of the Wings, and have eastern and western 
aspects respectively. 

The patients of the Three Ranks have at all times 
access to the Courts, and the Convalescent and Orderly, 
and the Moderate are allowed for many hours during the 
day to take exercise on the lawn in front of the Establish- 
ment, Asan indulgence, the quieter patients are allowed 
occasionally to accompany the porter and attendants into 
the town ;—i, e. one or two at a time :—occasionally as 
many as six females have gone out together into the fields. 

The night apartments consist of two Open Galleries or 
Dormitories, containing eighteen beds each; —two Watch- 
rooms adjoining the Dormitories, with eight beds each ;— 
also four rooms, with two beds each ;— four rooma, with 
three beds each ;—and forty-eight rooms, with one bedeach: 
—besides the above there are two Infi:maries for the first 
and second Rank Patients, each containing three beds. 

The long Dormitories are used for the patients disposed 
to self-destruction :—the beds in the Watch-rooms to 
those who destroy bedclothing, and to the epileptics ;— 
the rooms containing two and three beds each, to the 
harmless and convalescent, and the single bedded rooms 
- the harmless, the noisy, the violent, or the insensi- 

a* 

The greatest attention to personal cleanliness is ob- 
served. The patients have the use of the warm bath on 
admission : afterwards once in three weeks, and oftener 
if necessary : their feet are washed and their heads dry- 
cleaned once a week, and their hands and faces daily :— 
their body-linen ischanged twice a-week ;—their bed-linen 
once in three weeks, 





* Recent observation has convinced me that if Dormi- 
tories could be provided for the Insensible patients also 
(those, I mean, who do not attend to the calls of nature, ) 
with Night.watches, such might speedily be restored to 
habits of cleanliness, This plan has been attended with 
the happiest effects in some late instances: and indeed we 
have now few patients who are dirty in the daytime, why 
then in thenight? Simply because they can be attended 
to only in the daytime, and if this attendance could be 
given also in the night, cleanliness and self-control wou'd 
speedily supervene, 








They have always water accessible in the galleries aya 
sitting-rooms, so that it is scarcely possible for them to 
suffer from thirst, 

The house is well ventilated. . . . . It may be 
proper to add, that the apartments are now warmed by 
fires,* by which any unwholesome tendency, (as well as 
the expense,) of heated air-flues, is avoided. The intro. 
duction of sash doors is another excellent feature of this 
Institution ; for which, with his other valuable improve. 
ments, too great thanks cannot be given to Dr Charles. 
worth, our senior physician, Some expedient is sti} 
required for the separation of the noisy from the quiet 
at night, I have long seen the necessity of this at Lip. 
coln: these individuals must do considerable mischief to 
the others, and impede their return .o a state of sanity. 

3. A sufficient number of tall, strong, and active at. 
tendants, is absolutely necessary. The system of watch. 
fulness is one which cannot be dispensed with. They 
must not be employed in any other way—their whole 
time and attention must be occupied with their charge, 
They must not be frequently changed—a change should 
never be made without actual necessity. They must be 
well remunerated, in order to secure persons of character 
and of trust. They must not speak angrily to the pa. 
tients; nevertheless, they must be firm and determined 
in their demeanour towards them, An attendant onght 
on no occasion to have more than twelve or fifteen pa. 
tients under his care. The same number of violent 
patients will require at least two to observe them. The 
laws of France assign one keeper to every ten patients, 

Neither the patients nor attendants should be supplied 
with fermented liquors : such allowances have been found 
to engender strifes and contests amongst the former, and 
with the latter habits of intemperance, materially affeet- 
ing the good order of the Establishment. In special 
cases where stimulants may be required, the faculty have 
power to order them. 

In the treatment of the insane, medicine is of little 
avail, except (of course) when they are suffering also 
from other diseases, to which lunatics as well as sane 
persons are liable, foral treatment, with a view to in 
duce habi/s of self-control, is all and everything. I have 
spoken of classification and watchfulness; but these 
things are done by their guardians, and have little or 20 
reference to their feelings; for they should, if possible, 
be watched, without leading them to suppose that they 
are suspected of anything improper or injurious; But 
occupation and kindness have especial reference to the 
patient ; and their object is (as I have stated) to induce 
habits of self-control and cleanliness, which qualities are 
both essential to recovery, and yet cannot possibly be at- 
tained unto by a patient under restraint, Out-door em- 
ployments, with moderate exercise—cheertul society— 
the occasional presence of friends, and even of visiters— 
healthy recreations and amusements—the enjoyment of 
the sweet music of spring, of a calm summer evening— 
the,care of a garden, or a shrubbery, or the cultivation 
of rare and choice flowers—all unite in producing 4 
healthy tone, and giving nerve and vigour to the shat 
tered mind. No patient should be compelled to work in 
any way: but many of them, both males and females, 
will voluntarily make themselves useful and be indas- 
trious; and in many cases their services are very vala- 
able, Sedentary employments are not good, The 
offices of religion have a soothing and favourable effect on 
many :—I have found the use of evening service, and the 
calm and sober strain of piety which pervades the Li- 
turgy, to be well adapted to these unfortunate beings 
Religious excitement of the feelings is always bad, 4 
has brought a great number of patients to this, a8 well as 
to every other Asylum, A patient should never be ter 


—) 





* The fireplaces, however, are protected by a strong 
iron guard, lined with fine wire-work, which prevents 
the introduction of a stick or other combustible by the 
patients, 

+ It is essential, however, that the patient should be 
aware that he is obserred though not suspected of wrong: 
and aware also that the person who observes him 
pewerful enough to control him, 
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A LECTURE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


& Fear is known, by those who have studied the 


rified. 


feelings under which self-destruction is attempted, to be 


one of its most frequent causes, Strange to say, the ap- 
rehension of death itself leads to this act, 
eem,’ says Dr Reid, ‘as if they rushed into the arms 
of death in order to shield themselves from the terror of 
his countenance,’ Their feelings should be consulted 
as far as possible:—the bath of surprise, the rotatory 
chair, and all such devices cannot have a good effect. 

Undivided personal attention towards the patients is 
now altogether substituted in this Establishment for the 
use of Instruments, During the last year, there were 
but three instances of Restraint, and those amongst the 
females; arising entirely from the unfinished and 
crowded state of the House, as did the two on the male 
side during the preceding year. When appointed House. 
Surgeon, | confess I was but inexperienced ; for, on find- 
ing patients under restraint I kept them 80, merely be- 
cause the attendants wished meso to do, Had their 
wishes alone been consulted, no doubt such treatment 
would have continued to the present time; but I soon ob- 
served that the wish on their part was a mere pretext for 
idleness, and a short time subsequent to this, I refused 
altogether to comply with their requests. 
on pretty well for three months; when the calls for re- 
straint appeared so urgent, that I was induced to give 
way, and again the inmates were treated on the old prin- 
ciple. This was kept up for a few weeks, daring which 
time J] bestowed much attention on the patients, and ob- 
served frequently aud assiduously the conduct of the 
attendants towards them, At length I felt convinced 
there was little occasion for the restraint, and resolved 
within myself to discontinue its use altogether, With 
this determination, I set at liberty those that were actu. 
ally coerced ; and from that time to the present, have had 
no oceasion to resort to such meaures, except in a few 
instances which arose, as I have before stated, from the 
unfinished and too crowded state of the Establishment. 
For a while after this, I was frequently applied to for 
Restraint, but on each occasion I have refused it on the 
ground that it was unnecessary, having first visited the 
patient, and inquired into the circumstances. Thus it 
appears, that unless a Superintendent himself actually 
inspects the whole, and sees that his directions are accu- 
rately observed, he may be imposed upon, and the patients 
exposed to unnecessary severity, 

Wherever Restraint may become necessary, owing to 
the imperfect adaptation of the Building, or to a want 
of sufficient attendun!s, the most simple means sbould be 
selected, On such an oceasion, | do not know of any 
constraint which would be preferable to that of seclusion 
inadarkened room, In this Asylum when a patient 
misconducts himself, he is immediately removed to the 
Refractory Patients’ Gallery, where he remains until he 
has pledged himself that his future conduct shall be more 
orderly, This is the only method I employ to induce 
habits of self-control. .4 maniac is seldom known to 
break his word. 

Violent cases would be extremely rare in all Asylums, 
if the no-restraint system were general.y adopted : as 
would Suicides also, if, in conjunction with the above, 
Dormitories and Night-watches were establ shed ; but to 
dispense with Kestraint altogether such must be the 
tase, or the attempt would be attended with extreme 
danger. Without the Dormitories and Night-watches it 
would be necessary to restrain such as exhibited a ten- 
deney to suicide. Under this system, f, ¢., the no-restraint 
fystem, cases of insensibility to natural calls would be 
idom met with: to ensure the non-existence of such 
Cases, the individuals must be removed from their own 
homes on the first appearance of the malady, or as soon 
afterwards as is practicable; before such habits have 
been induced by the use of the strait-waistcoat or other 
‘ostruments whichconfine the fingers, and thus disable the 
Pauent from assisting himself on natural occasions, 

I forgot to mention, when speaking of the Watch-room, 
that we havea Clock fixed in this room which shews each 
time that the Watchman has been off duty, Should he 
“cep even a quarter of an hour during the night, it is 
pointed out on the Clock :—the Watchman is therefore 


| compelled to be watchful, 


| 
| 
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By this means, the system of 
watching has been properly carried inte effect. This 


| Clock is one of the most ingenious contrivances you can 


‘It would | 





imagine, and ensures watchfulness completely, 

This is along extract ; but its vast importance 
will bear it out ; and we only regret that we 
cannot follow Mr Hill, in hie demolition of the 
obstacles presented to the adoption of his system ; 
nor at all advert to the statistical tables, con- 
structed with great pains and care, by which he 
supports it. 

Prior to Mr Hill's appointment, there appears 
to have been a gradual amelioration of the treat- 
ment of the patients inthe Lincoln Asylum. We 
find an excellent letter, from Dr Charlesworth, 
of date 1828, inculcating the absolute necessity 


of publicity, and the continual and strict inspec- 


tion of every department of the establishment, 
and of every patient in it. He would have it as 


| open to strangers as to the governors and regu- 


Matters went | 





lar visiters; and alleges truly, that proper offi- 
cials will rather court than shun inspection, feel- 
ing pride in the cleanliness, order, and kind 
treatment which must be visible to every intelli- 
gent observer. In the year 1899, the use of the 
strait-waistcoat was forbidden, save when ex- 
pressly directed by a written order from the 
visiting physician of the month; and the direc- 
tor was ordered to keep a journal, in which daily 
entries shou!d be made of everyact of severityand 
restraint used in the institution ; which journal 
was to be examined weekly by the Board: in 
short, the Establishment was keeping pace in 
improvement with the best managed of the pe- 
riod ; and it now, chiefly from the zeal and in- 
telligence of the house-surgeon, seems to have 
taken the lead. From the date of Mr Hill’s ap- 
pointment, we find the regular reports of the 
visiters becoming more and more commendatory. 
Our few excerpts from these reports, are of value 
in themselves, and are but indirectly compli- 
mentary to the house-surgeon :— 

April 18, 1838.—The House-Surgeon informs me that 
out of twenty-nine patieats who have been brought | to 
the Asyluin] since the time of his appointment, insen- 
sible to the calls of nature, from the previous use of the 
strait-waistcoat, nineteen have been restored to habits of 
cleanliness. 

E. P. CHARLESWORTH, 
| Attending Physician. } 

June 3.—In the short space of time sincejl left 
yesterday raving and dblaspheming, and disposed to injure 
those avout her, if she bad been left unwatched, she has 
become quiet and tractable, having been subjected only 
to close and careful observation from the Attend- 
ants, and to no other description of restraint, nor to 
seclusion. 





FE. P, CoaRLesworTnA, 
[Attending Physician. } 
July 31.—I have observed, with much satisfaction, the 
wholesome and agreeable influence upon the patients, of 
the fires kept up in their sitting-rooms, during a great 
part of the present month of July, which has been 
unusually cold. The languid state of the circulation 
of the generality of Lunatics, and their indisposition to- 
wards active movement, conspire to keep the temperature 
of their bodies below the natural and healthy standard ; 
and render an extraordinary supply of artificial warmth 
especially necessaiy for them. 
The striking quietness, gentleness, and docility of the 
inmates of this Institution, may not unreasonably be at- 


} tributed to the extraordinary attention paid to their com, 
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forts, and the care taken to preserve them from causes | 


of annoyance and irritation. In proof of this may be 


A LECTURE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF LUNATIC ASYLUMS, 


quoted the peaceable and placid demeanour of the Fe- | 


male patients in their roomy new north Gallery, as 
compared with their previous violent and restless de- 
meanour when crowded together in their forwer small 


apartment. 
E. P. CHARLESWORTH, 


[Attending Physician. ] 

A summary of the tables shews the cases im- 
agined to require restraint, in the years 1830, 
31, 32, and 1833, to have been considerably above 
half of the whole inmates of the establishment ; 
while, in subsequent years, the numbers re- 


strained decline to a fourth ; and in 1837,thelast | 


year specified, there were only two patients re- 
strained, one of them twice—or three instances 
in all, in the whole year, and those of only twenty- 
eight hours’ duration, or nine hours each ; and this 
out of 130 patients ; one of them probably the vio- 
lent maniac whose case we have given, The aver- 
age of cures in the Lincoln Asylum is not high, 
compared with what are alleged in other asylums ; 
but the average mortality is much less, This 
we consider a fact worthy of attention, There 
may be mistakes about cures ; there can be none 
about deaths, 

We wish that we were able to report upon 
Dr Conolly’s grand experiment at Hanwell ; but 
the result must svon be promulgated, at least 
partially. A revolution so sudden and sweep- 
ing, a8 setting $00 lunatic patients free from 
every species of personal restraint in one day, 
may, at the outset, be attended with partial 
failure. Preparatory measures could not have 








been so well matured at Hanwell as at Lincoln 
where the change was more gradually introdneed, 
But not for partial failure, if it should occy,. 
not for partial nor for repeated failure, are sm 
to lose sight of a principle always dear to hy. 
manity, and now to a remarkable extent sane. 
tioned by science and actual experiment. The 
outcry against loosening the bonds of madmen, 
is much on a par with that which protested 
against the insanity of entrusting negro slaves 
with the uatural rights of men, or teaching boys 
to read without birch ; and will, we hope, be 
treated as equally senseless. What has been 
successfully tried at Lincoln, may be repeated in 
every place where the same enlightened and 
benevolent zeal presides and acts. The con. 
dition of the insane is sufficiently pitiable, with. 
out the frightful aggravations of their calamity, 
occasioned by the improper treatment in mad. 
houses, which prolongs their misery, and retards 
their cure. 

To Mr Hill we heartily give the praise due, for 
his persevering exertions in the cause of human. 
ity. We hope that others, emulating his exam. 
ple, may find fancied obstacles vanishing before 
them, as he hasdone. He seems to have been go 
fortunate as to have had, in his own locality, no 
professional prejudice to contend with; and has, 
on the contrary, been cordially supported, both 
by the professional and unprofessional gentlemen 
to whom he is responsible fur his management of 
the asylum. Nor do we doubt that the same 
results would follow, were other house-surgeons 
to display the same zeal and intelligence. 


OTHURIEL, AND OTHER POEMS, BY THOMAS AIRD. 


Why the author of this ample volume of ge- 
nuine poetry has given pre-eminence to Othuriel/, 
we do not pretend to guess ; though we venture 
to predict, that it will not be so generally popu- 
lar as the Christian Bride, a romantic metrical 
tale of old Rome and older Caledonia; nor can 
we think it nearly so exquisite a poetical con- 
ception as the poem of Nebuchadnezzar, to say 
nothing of the dramatic poems in the collection, 
Of Othuriel, the interest is deeply tragic ; and 
there is more of intricacy in the fable, and of in- 
cident in its developement, than in the other 
poems. Hence, probably, the author's preference ; 
if, afterall, the mere circumstance of precedence 
and title prove a preference. 

Were the Fall of Jerusalem made the subject 
of an epic, Othuriel might form an appropriate 
episode, or secondary plot. 


goaded into being a traitor to his native country, 
leading on the Roman soldiers from the mouth 
of the Jordan towards Idumea, to relieve Vespa- 
sian. 


is killed, and his young assailant desperately 
wounded, By the orders of Joanna, a Hebrew 
maiden living under the roof of Manasseh, and 
formerly betrothed to Othnriel, he is carried from 


_ the field in a state of insensibility, and is care. 


Canto I. opens with | 


the young hero, Othuriel, by birth a Jew, and Sit ke, down her arches, down her Temple fell ; 


On the march, he encounters his detested | 


foe Manasseh, who bad driven him upon the des. | 


perate measure of deserting the national cause. 
A fierce persunal combat ensues ; and Manasseh 


fully attended by Tamar, a little maiden, the 
daughter of his fallen foe. Until months after. 
wards—when fully recovered, he has taken the 
way to Titus—Joanna does not reveal herself to 
her lover, which she does suddenly by the way, 
on which she acts as his guide, 


Vailed, sackcloth-clad; she paused, her lifted vail 
Revealed Joanna, beautiful but pale; 

Northward she pointed :—** Lo!” she said, ‘* thy way 
To Zion Hill throughout the autumnal day ! 

On to Jerusalem straight! there let thy hand, 

Red with thy country’s blood, upsnatch a brand, 
Hurl the swift fire, her sainted citadel 


Then come before me, there declare, at last, 
Thou well in all hast justified the past !” 

** Be mine to follow to its utmost bound 
Thy scornful guidance, Zion te confound t 
If of my will, my power, you still demand 
A pledge— Manasseh perished by this hand: 
Mine was the blow” 

‘“* But mine to mourn the deed, 





| For was he not a father in my need ? 
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OTHURIEL, AND 


por was not shewah ! now his widowed wife— 
than a mother to my orphan life 
ted? Great in war, with patriot haste 

He left Jerusalem where his power was placed 
Highest, disdaining power, that he might dwell 
jn native Judah and her enemies quel ; 
And I, his daughter, there was doomed to see 
His manly body gashed by thee—oh! thee !"” 

« Rut hear me now! But I had savage cause! 
who made me what I am from what I was ? 
pid I not bravely fight ? from day to day 
The foes of Zion did I fail to slay ? 
| saw, and loved thee wells; by thee beloved, 
How burned my heart to be in deeds approved 
(f greater wars, to win a name of pride, 
That I might put it on my virgin bride ! 
Judge me, just maid! Hell and her Powers of Shame 
Sent forth a scum of lies to blast my name: 
They called me traitor! Ha! against me rose 
Manasseh, foremost of my envious foes ; 
He led that host of lies: Faction and Hate 
Our Council ruled, and drove me from the State : 
They drave mé forth! On the first mountain's brow 
I knelt against them, and I vowed a vow ; 
To Rome I sped; [ sought and found a friend 
In Titus, power unto my wrath to lend ; 
Fired him with lust of fame; beyond my oath, 
Jerusalem razed shall glorify us both.” 

Ochuriel thes. Joanna deeply sighed, 
But with heroic dignity replied :— 
“Too late | heard thy wrongs. But be we just 
First to thy noble enemy in the dust: 
Ttraced the plot; thou by a rival mean 
Tradneed, Manasseh onty rash had been ¢ 
Without reserve the injustice he confessed, 
Straight to the Council went, and there thy name re- | 





dressed. | 
Sill grant thee harshly used—and wert thou not ?— 
Must then thy sacred country be forgot ? 
Patience magnanimous, the lofty right 
To serve that country in her own despite, 
0! silent deeds, why do you not with these 
Thy foes best vanquish, best thy spirit please ; 
What then? Nay try it, tremble, and declare 
Such wrath as thine but finds its triumphs air. 


The eloquent and patriotic dissuasions, and the 
pathetic appeals of the maiden, are made in vain. 
Othuriel, bound by his vow to the generous 
oman Emperor, yet cherishing a secret plan of 
reconciling his conflicting duties with his affec- 
tions, sets his face against the city of his fathers, 
‘anto III. opens with a fine description of the 
leep twilight repose of the city about to be as- 
‘aulted, which offers a striking contrast to the 
tumult and fury, and every horrible circumstance 
of the midnight attack. Foremost in the im- 
minent deadly breach is Othuriel, on whom the 
‘eepening interest of the poem gradually con- 
entrates, 


| From the van 
“werving he dashed, upwards he widely ran 
0 pierce their flank, to turn and drive the foe 
own on the waste that met them from below. 
“wanna stood before him! Kneeling down, 
‘te prayed to guard her from that fated town. 
out, “ No,” she said, “ whate’er Maromne’s fate, 
_'s Mine; as mine has been her good estate. 
Would she be saved by thee? Would she by night 
‘eure her satety by a stealthy flight,— | 
ut of the Maccabees, whose duty high 
“deems with straitened Judah is to die, 
"Sere she can do no more: at least to shew 
~ “rave example, fearing not the foe ? 
~. yet tor her I dare not now refrain 
— Pity—no, tly gratitude to gain : 
Y,wilt thou help us? Swear: you swear ?—'Tis well. 





| previously concerted with Joanna. 


is still his ministering spirit. 


OTHER POEMS. 319 


The solemn engagement made by Othurie) was 
to fetch Tamar from the country, to her mother, 
in the besieged city, whence she disdains to fly ; 
and where, languishing in sickness, she pines for 
her only child. The scene of desolation and car- 
nage seen around the beleaguered city, is again 
finely contrasted with the sweet and peaceful 
morning landscapes through which the young 
warrior rides to the rural dwelling of Esther, 
the old nurse with whom Tamar sojourns. From 
an amulet worn by Othuriel, the ancient domestic 
discovers that he is the long-lost, first-born of 
Manasseh, and Maromne, and he knows himself 
a parricide! He now conducts his new-found 
sister, the little, gentle Tamar, to Jerusalem, 
and obtains admission within the walls by means 
To her and 
his heroic mother, who, nobly surmounting per 
sonal sufferings, feel only the afflictions of Zion, 
he reveals the secret of his birth, which they use 


| as new argument to withdraw him from the ser- 


vice of the enemies of their country, and bring 
him back to the banner of the Maccabees. 

The scene is highly wrought ; and when Othu- 
riel, thus severely tried, refuses to swerve from 
his vowed fidelity to Titus, he finds himself the 
prisoner of his patriotic mother, chained to a 


pillar in a vaulted apartment of her dwelling, 


She and Joanna avoid him, but the little Tamar 
Their daily or 
nightly interviews and conversations are very 
sweetly painted. The city was now famine- 
stricken ; the sufferings of the besieged became 
extreme ; and Maromne, entering the vault at 
midnight, ravenously seizes on the bread placed 
by Tamar near the pillar, as probably the last 
food which she could bring to her captive bro- 
ther, and which she had taken from her own 
famishing lips. On perceiving that her son is 
awake, higher feelings conquer the sharpest 
pangs of hunger in the heroic mother. 

She shrunk with startled pride; with sudden check 
Shriekiag she turned; she sunk upon hie neck, 

With passionate vehemence kissed him; sobbing, lay 
Within his arms; and there she swooned away, 

With holy care Othuriel held her head 

Till, soon reviving, faint to him she said :— 

“ My son has vanquished me! ‘tis now confessed 
Beyond them all | love him far the best. 

My lost! my dearly found! come near my heart 

And tell me all, for thou in trouble art. 

Speak to thy mother! well, thou canst not be 

But ill indeed! Yea, | have ruined thee; 

Have kept thee here. 

Maromne leaves her son only to attempt to 
save him, and Joanna enters bearing a sword ; 
releases him from the chain, and places the 
weapon in his hands, exclaiming — 

“ Our Temple’s burnt! Bent on our Upper Town, 
Hark ! how the Romans beat our last defences down ! 
High streams upon our palace to the breeze 

The glorious banner of the Maccabees, 

Raised by your mother, Forth she rushed ;—'This night,’ 


| She cried, ‘ I'll save you, for you all I'll fight,’ 


Haste—follow—win her back.” 


But, lo the wall embattled! High and far 
Maromne’s spear led ou the Hebrew war. 
Othuriel saw, and swift to her he sprung ; 
Nor vainly; back a foe from her he flung, 
















































































320 OTHURIEL, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Who leapt to seize her ; he, enraged, his spear 
Struck out; Maromne, with a shriek of fear, 
Before her eon her shielding bosom cast, 

And far that weapon through her body passed. 
Othariel raised her; back the Jews were driven ; 
The Romans knew him now, and space was given 
To gaze in tearless silence on her face, 

As blanching death came over it apace ; 

Yet there her love, his sorrow to beguile, 

Kept up a pale and melancholy smile :— 


“ Joanna ! Tamar !"’ cried she, “ Night of fear! 
Away, my son ! we must not both be here. 

Lord, let me up! lift uo my painful side, 

That in the rock my children I may hide, 

Till thy great indignation be o’erpast, 

Descending on us to consume us fast ! 

Lord God of Abraham ! shall mean kingdoms buy 
My lovely children ? Help! I must not die !” 
But she is dead. 

Othuriel bearing the corpse of his mother, 
desperately fights his way back to her dwelling, 
where, in the vault, he finds Joanna kneeling. 
But pale as death; her left hand back entwined 
In Tamar’s hair, who, shrinking, sits behind, 

Her right upstays her leaning on a spear. 

Ah! blood is welling from that side so dear ! 
Down o’er her snowy vesture far it streams, 

But still her eye with angry beauty gleams, 

Fixed on that slaughtered Roman, whom her lance 
Pierced doubtless first to stay his base advance. 
Slow went Othuriel near; the virgin raised 

Her eyes, and strangely, keenly, on him gazed 
One moment; shrieking in her gladness, she 
Sprung, stretched her arms in death with him to be, 
Fell, ere he met her, o'er that soldier's head ; 

He rushed ; he raised his young Joanna—dead. 


Othuriel buries his mistress and his mother in 
the sepulchre of his fathers, behind the dwell- 
ing ; and, tearing down the proud banner of the 
Maccabees, still floating over its roof, snatches 
up his sister, flies with her beyond the city, and 
rejoins the Emperor travelling slowly and soli- 
tarily away from the sacked city. They are 
surprised by a straggling party of Jewish horse- 
men ; and a javelin, well-aimed, quivers in the 
body of the imagined recreant. His last breath 
is spent in imploring the protection of the Em- 
peror for his sister, and in raising a faint cheer 
when their steeds outstrip the speed of the pur- 
suing Hebrews. 

The Christian Bride is invested with a less 
deep but more romantic interest. It opens with 
Torthil, a brave young barbarian warrior, car- 
ried a captive to Rome, but at freedom on his 
parole of honour, sitting upon a sunny slope of 
the Apennine, and sadly musing on his own far 
hills of Morven. In the midst of this lovely 
though desert scene, a lady comes suddenly in 
sight, beautiful as fabled Grecian nymph, pen- 
sively reading a scroll. She is startled by a wild 
chace sweeping along the vale, the dogs hanging 
upon the foamy track of a wild boar, and fol- 
lowed by a single huntress. ‘The huntress is the 
proud Zenobia, also a captive to Rome, who 
will not be restrained from following the peril- 
ous chace by the cries of the affrighted maiden, 
who would herself have become the victim of 
the enfuriated brute, save for the prowess of the 
Caledonian chief. In defending her, he is torn 
by the monster in its dying agonies; and the 





fair Roscrana binds up his wounds with her silk. 
en vesture, fetches water from the stream ty 
refresh him, and sheds over him tears such 2, 
pitying angels shed. The maiden proves to be 
the niece of the haughty Zenobia, who despiged 
her meek and quiet spirit ; for, instructed by her 
nurse in Syria, Roscrana had secretly adopteg 
“the Faith of Him of Nazareth.” The nurse ang 
her husband,an old priest, had followed Roserana 
from the East ; and as persecution was now hoy 
against the Christians, she had concealed them 
in the cave, from which she had so suddenly a. 
peared before Torthil. In visions of othe 
days in his own misty land, the barbarian 
warrior had seen this lovely damsel or goddess, 
She had been “ his dream of yore,” whom he hag 
loved for years before she was thus met in , 
strange and distant land. Before the wild tal, 
is concluded, sickness overcomes him, and he js 
conveyed to the cave, where he is cured and 
nursed by the Christian foster-parents of Rog 
crana, Daily does the maiden visit the cave, 
supplying the concealed inmates with needfy| 
food. She reads to the chief, talks to him of 
“ Jesus from above, and a new paradise opens in 
their hearts, and around their steps. We ean 
only afford two or three stanzas, of an exceed. 
ingly beautiful description :— 


Upsprings the sun, now flit the thin bright wings 

Of twinkling birds upon the morning trees ; 

Torthil abroad longs for the hour that brings 

His young affianced o'er the grassy leas. 

Beyond the vale Zenobia’s home he sees— 

*Tis she ! he hastes his virgin to receive ; 

Her quick robe flutters on the early breeze ;— 

This time, at least, O! him she will not leave, 
Till comes, *twixt day and night, soft reconciling eve 


Sequestered they in love’s unworldly dream, 
In haunts of beauty lose the lapsing hours ; 
The lake’s unrippled glass, the shining stream, 
Allure their footsteps through the blouming flowers. 
They hear the songs of birds within their bowers; 
High rocks afar they see, and vales between. 
Then glance the clear drops of the slanting showers; 
The illumined tops of ancient woods are seen, 

With weeping sunshine fused, and golden rainbows grees. 


Together stood they on the tall hills,—there 
They saw the great sea lying in the West, 
Like to a floor of fine compacted air ; 
The white ships o’er the element at rest, 
Though moving, seemed of motion unpossessed. 
Long homeward looking dimmed was Torthil’s eye, 
Away he turned, Roscrana’s hand he pressed, 
He led his Eastern princess from on high, 
Nor checked his silent haste until he heard her sigh. 


The stock-dove's voice, sweet intermittent bird, 

That aye the shadow of the hawk’s wing fears, 

Along the twilight valleys now is heard, 

Whose murmur love to lovers still endears. 

The Moon, mild empress of the night, appears; 

Beauty and Peace Jead on the silver queen ; 

The forests, brightening silently, she clears ; 

She walks the mountains ; o’er the polished sheen 
Of dimpling rivers far her sliding feet are seen. 


To the young captive his Roscrana’s eves, 

Of marvellous beanty, harmonize the whole, 
Subduing still, as still to him they rise, 

The fainter longings of his home-sick soul. 

How swift away the hour of evening stole! 
Would morn were come, their meeting to renew? 


By bordering river, and by tufted knoll, 
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rd he led her through the drops of dew, 
Till shone through glimmering trees Zenobia’s walla in 


view. 
Round silvan cove and unillumined nook, 
Missing the shadow of the drinking deer, 
Its rim of darkened glass the curved lake took ; 
Where lies its nearer crystal swept and clear, 
Thereon the sapphire and the gold appear 
Of day's last look, the loveliest as the last. 
There glossy fowls swim in the glory ; here 
The deepening shadows of the mountains vast, 
That stand up by the sun, through the blent wave are 


cast, 


While indulging in dreams of bliss, and plan- 
ning for the happy future which should restore 
Torthil to Morven, accompanied by his Eastern 
Princess, Zenobia discovers their attachment ; 
snd the old priest has only wedded them when 
they are parted ; Torthil, on Zenobia’s request to 
the Emperor, being made a close prisoner, and 
Roserana sent into exile. The only mitigation 
of their punishment is allewing the Christian 
Bride to seek Cathal, the mother of her lord, in 
the wild and distant regions of Morven. Thither 
she comes, a second heavenly Una ; converts the 
clan to Christianity, and is worshipped by them. 
The devoted clansman, Erc, the Culdee, the 
rival chief Swarno, are all fine and poetical ; 
but we can only say that Torthil is restored to 
his bride, his country, his mother, and his clan ; 
and that he appears exactly when he is wanted, 
and all goes “* merry as a marriage bell,”’ in this 
chaste and elegant metrical romance. If it be 
the business of poetry to give pleasure, Roscrana 
must be pronounced a fine poem ; we, however, 
cling to our faith in Nebuchadnezzar, If less 
tragic than Othuriel—less delightful than the 
Christian's Bride—the interest is more cuncen- 
irated ; deeper feelings are touched, and those 
that vibrate longer. ‘Ihe charm of this poem is 
the character of Cyra, a Jewish maiden, picked 
up an infant on the field of battle by the con- 
queror,of Jerusalem, and brought to Babylon, 
where she is tenderly reared by her royal bene- 
factor. When Nebuchadnezzar is stricken with 
the judgment of Heaven, the grateful maiden 
follows him into the wilderness ; and, during the 
long period of his awful and mysterious visitation, 
ishis attendant and ministering spirit ; preparing 
his couch in the cave where he made his lair, 
placing food near him, and, in his most ferocious 
moods, soothing him with the strains of her harp ; 
while, under these gentle influences, he gradually 
becomes less embruted and savage. Cyra has 
herown dwelling in a neighbouring hut, inha- 
bited bya family of her own nation, brought into 
captivity to Babylon. She relates the condition 
of its great but fallen monarch to the Prophet 
Ezekiel, whom she encounters in the wilderness, 
= the devices which Daniel had employed for 
‘he recovery of his reason, an event which she 

"pes will be followed by the accomplishment of 
the most ardent desire of her heart, the restora- 
4on of her race, the People of God. 

In the meanwhile, the treacherous courtiers of 

lerodach, the son of the King, are plotting how 

*Y May best continue their power over the ef. 
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feminate usurper, which they resolve to accom- 
plish by the death of Nebuchadnezzar, who, it is 
reported, is returning to the use of reason. It is 
planned that the Ox-king shall be devoured by 
ferocious degs, rendered more fierce by hunger, 
in a pretended chace, This catastrophe is pre- 
vented by the courage and devoted attachment 
of Cyra, and the instinctive fidelity and affection 
of Zublon, the old war-horse of the mighty king, 
which has, like Cyra, followed his royal master 
to the wilderness. The beautiful Jewish maiden 
had been unlawfully beloved by Merodach ; and 
his servile and cunning courtiers, while they de- 
stroy his father, determine to gratify the desires 
of the weak and wicked usurper, by forcibly 
carrying Cyra to his palace. Canto Fourth of 
the poem shews Cyra waiting at twilight the re- 
turn of the afflicted king ; but we must give the 
passage. 

The lovely moon came up the east, and shone 

Sweetly above the hills of Babylon ; 

And forth young Cyra wandered by her light, 

And wet her sandals in the dews of night; 

Oft pausing she to strike her harp’s clear string, 
Through the still vales to laure the homeward King. 
Long hours she roamed, but ne’er her wild lord came ; 
The keener heavens breathed chilly through her frame ; 
Then back she slowly went, and, to divide 

The lonely hours, her scented fire supplied. 

Nor yet, her hope though fainting, did she leave 

Undone the filial duty of each eve; 

But mixed his bowls of milk and tempered wine, 

With drops infused, the pith of flowers divine, 

In gentle wisdom, that their healing dew 

In nightly sleep his spirit might renew. 


A foot, a shadow came, uprose the maid ; 

*Tis he !—forward she springs—is she afraid ?— 
Awed she draws back, she stands in mute surprise, 
To see that solemn light within his eyes— 

The strict concentred check —the lucid reins 
Of reason, ruler o’er ecstatic pains. 

With silent love on Cyra long he gazed, 

Till came some quick sense of his life abased ; 
Gleamed his proud tears; into his cave’s recess 
He strode away in his sublime distress, 

As in pale Hades "midst dim-visioned things 
Stalk the proud shadows of forgotten kings. 
He sleeps, yet brokenly ; those sultry gleams 

Betray a spirit toiling in his dreams, 

Forth Cyra hastes, but soon she reappears 

With mingled balms; with these, and with her tears 
That dropped the while, she washed those dews away 
From off his forehead, till refreshed he lay ; 

Then kissed his cheek, and with a daughter's care 
Arranged the wild heaps of his raven hair; 

And strewed the opiate herbs around his head, 

Their healing virtue on his soul to shed ; 

And oft withdrew, yet oft came back again, 

Till clear he lay from every print of pain, 


The task of Cyra, as she watches the broken 
slumbers of the monarch, is working his con- 
quests and exploits in tapestry, to be presented 
to him on the solemn day when his mind 
is restored; that, pondering upon his past 
pride, his downfall, and merciful restoration, 
his humbled spirit may soften and relent, and 
that, in holy gratitude to the God of Israel, 
he may release Zion's captivity, and build up her 
fallen walls, As the reason of the King—over 
whose mind strange thoughts had passed on this 
day—appears to be rapidly returning, she plies 
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her cunning needle with redoubled industry. 
And 


Forth came the King ; his worn and awful face, 
On Cyra bent. began to meit apace 
To gleams—how tender ! farther still subdued 
To mingled tears of more than gratitude. 
Stung by some fierce remembrance, fiercely changed, 
With sudden strides throughout the cave he ranged ; 
Like toil-caught lion of his prey bereaved, 
The mighty buckles of his bosom heaved ; 
Wild flew his locks; and darkness o’er his face 
Settled, like night upon the desert piace, 
But trembling came: he knelt with humbled brow, 
Solemn as when the ancient forests bow, 
Smote by the cardinal winds :—* I know thee well,”’ 
Uprising, said he, “ God of Israel ! 
The bright stars are the dust beneath thy feet ! 
Vast ages dim not thine essential svat ! 
Yet these permitted eyes, did they not see 
Thy Glory in the furnace with the Three ? 
An effluence, like a globe of crystal air, 
Was round about them: scatheless was their hair. 
Beyond, the red and roaring haze but shewed 
More beautiful these children of their God. 
A Fourth was with them: glowing were his feet 
As iron drawn from out the boiling heat ! 
Was it not Thou ? Brightness was thy attire, 
Walking with them upon the stoues of fire ! 
Under thy dread permission, in thy sight 
I rise a King; but I will reign aright. 
Though greatly wronged, to-day though galled my pride, 
Yet to my heart shall vengeance be denied. 
Yea, by their insults of this day extreme, 
My foes have chased my madness like a dream. 
There’s no excuse ; yet, by thy grace upraised, 
To me thy mercy shall by mine be praised. 
For I am bumbled; ne’er shall be forgot 
Thy power, that curbed me down to such a lot. 
QO! hear me now for her, this precious child, 
More than my daughter on the mountains wild ! 
For me her dear eyes faint; Great God of Heaven ! 
Be health, be gladness, to my Cyra given! 
Let her but live, that I to her may prove 
At least a father for her boundless love !*’ 

He ceased. Young reverence her eyes abased ; 
With trembling joy a cup to him she raised. 
He took the cup, with murmured love he blessed 
The virgin, drank, retired, and lay at rest ; 
For she had spiced it with the sovereign flowers 
Of sleep, to soothe him through the midnight hours. 


There sits young Cyra! As her work is sped, 
Waves the redundant glery of her head, 

Her dark and heavy locks, O! more than wife! 
QO! bold and lavish of thy generous life 

For him, thy lord! What though, by cares subdued, 
Pale is thy cheek, O! virgin greatly good, 

All fair art thou. 

Deeper and calmer sleep falls upon Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and the maiden is suddenly seized and 
borne to Babylon. The Persian army is now ad- 
vancing against that city, andis encountered bythe 
Chaldeans, who are routed, and all seems ost, 
when a mighty trumpet is suddenly heard in the 
west, and an unknown warrior dashes into the 
fight. Merodach recognises his royal father and 
the milk-white Zublon. The fate of the battle is 
turned ; and the worthless prince vows that for 
one night more he sha!) banquet like a king, and 


revel in the charms of the Hebrew damsel. Cyra, | 


adorned for the sacrifice, is accordingly led into 
the banquetting chamber, where the satraps, and 
princesses, and the “ rose-crowned concubines” of 
Babylon are assembled in maddening and des- 
perate festivity. The scene is spirited and pic- 
turesque. 

















| Pleased are the nobles of the banquet, round 


Soft murmurs tell the favour she has found. 
*Gainst scorn and wrong her heart and high defengee. 
Approval quelled her glowing innocence, 1 
And Cyra tore the roses from her head, 
In trembling haste her Jewish vail to shed. 
It was not theres but nature there supplied 
More than the wimple of a regal bride, 
How lovelier far! her eager hand unbound 
Her hair dishevelled ; far it fell around 
Her comely form, black as the ancient night, 
Aud vailed the virgin from that insolent light. 
Entranced in leve, forgetting every fear, 
And flushed with wine, the reeling Prince drew pear. 
“ Thou chosen flower of Jewry, why so pale 2” 
He cried, “ Nay, look from out that envious vail. 
Give me thy soft hand ; come, drink wine with me, 
Cling to my love, my bosom’s jewel be !” 
Back Cyra stepped, her tresses back she threw; 
Their wavy beauty o’er her shoulders flew. 
But burned her eye intense, as far it looked, 
Nor check of terror intermediate brooked ; 
For in a moment the prophetic might, 
God-given, was hers, the seer’s awful sight, 
Pale, fixedly wrapt, concentrated, entranced 
She stood, one arm outstretched, one foot advanced; 
Nor moved that foot, nor fell that arm disturbed, 
Not for a moment was her far glance curbed, 
As from her lips, o’erruled with heavenly flame, 
The impetuous words that told the vision came ;— 
“Cling to thy love? I see a haughtier bride 
Sent down from heaven to clasp thy wedded side! 
O! more than power, than majesty she brings, 
Drawn from the loins of old anointed kings, 
To be her dower! Destruction is her name, 
With terror crowned, with sorrow and with shame! 
Her eyes of ravishment shall burn thee up! 
And Babylon shall drink her mingled cup! 
Weary thine idol-gods, old Babylon ; 
Yet tremble, tremble for thy glory gene ! 
City of waters ! not o’e: flowing thee, 
Thy boasted streams shall yet thy ruin be! 
Leok to thy rivers ! Shod with crusted blood ! 
The Persian mule—I see him on thy flood 
Walk with dry hoof! Ha! in thy hour of trust, 
He stamps thy golden palaces to dust, 
Which dims the bold winds of the wilderness 
Oue hour—Then, where art thou ? And who shall guess 
Thy pomp ? its place, even ? Let the bittern harsh 
Give quaking answer from her sullen marsh ; 
From drier haunts, where desolate creatures dwell, 
Let tell the satyr, let the dragon tell !”’ 
She ceased, she clasped her hands, nor yet withdrew 
Her eye concentred in its piercing view, 


Merodach scoffingly calls for Cyra’s harp— 
which had been brought from the cave—and com- 
mands a spousal song of Solomon. 


Back in sacred pride 

The Jewess shrunk, “ It shall not be!" she cried, 
“Our people’s woes—QOh! Jacob's God, how long ?— 
Have filled these chords with many a mournful song, 
Have sanctified them. For thy mighty King, 
Thy father, too, how oft has thrilled each string, 
To soothe him in the lonely wilderness, 
By thee forgotten in his sore distress! 
But I did ne’er forget him! Thou, bad son, 
My harp were tainted touched by such a one. 
Ungrateful, daring in voluptuous rest, 
In the flowered garments of thy women dressed, 
To shame the throne of such a father; yea, 
With dogs of chase to vex him in thy play! 
Ne’er shall thy finger touch one hallowed wire!’ 
Mighty beyond herself, in holy ire 
She buret the chords, her harp asunder tore, 
And wildly strewed the fragments on the @oor, 

Iu fast revulsion, kneeling down, she prayed 
With trembling fervour to her God, for aid. 
Loud blew a trump. Up quickly did she spring. 
“ Hence to my chamber with her!” cried the King. 
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Slaves seized the maid ; she shrieked ; with effort strong, 
O minutes !._-moments could she but prolong ! 

Hark ! shouts and clashing swords !—* Heip, God, ere I 
Must”——Is she saved ? The doors wide bursting fly; 
He comes sublime! “Tis he!—the King restored ! 

Faces and forms of war dread-thronging guard their lord. 


Park stood the Warrior-King; his head was bare ; 
His nostril quivered—scorn and wrath were there ; 
Hot was his glancing brow ; his eyes below 

Were like the lightnings running to and fro, 

Dread paused the Potentate, and waved his hand ; 
He looked around, he saw his Cyra stand, 

The grasp of slaves is on her shoulder still, 

As yet they wait their office to fulfil, 

« Off, menial dogs !"’ he cried with vehemence, 

And withered up their spirits with his glance ; 

Down drop their hands, half stumbling they retreat, 
But Cyra rushed and fainted at his feet. 

He raised her. 


The gratitude and affection of the King are 
boundless ; but, to his munificent proffers, Cyra 
only replies by praying that he will remember 
the desolation of Zion; for herself, she has no- 
thing to desire. She is sinking under mortal ill- 


ness, the secret causes of which are not difficult | 
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to divine, though it is imputed by Nebuchadnez- | 
zar to her sufferings in the wilderness, incurred | 
for his sake, and while watching over him. The | 


character of Cyra, tenderly and beautifully femi- 
nine, is charmingly developed. That her affec- 


warmer in her bosom than the most devoted 
daughter’s love, had been hardly revealed to her- 
self until now that, restored to his throne. the 
monarch thus addressed her :-— 


“ Majestic child of gratitude ! this hour 

I bid thee ask not half my realm for dower ; 

I dare not mock thy pure young soul; but say 
How shall 1 honour—nonyht can thee repay ?” 
Thus spake the King to Cyra, as she stood 
Before him trembling, and with eyes subdued, 
“ Why tremble, child ? Uplift to me the face 
That met me first with smiles of infant grace, 
Then when I saw it lie, a priceless gem 

Shining in blood, all pleased, upturned to them 
That trode around thee, and had scorned to bow 
To save from crushing hoofs thy radiant brow. 
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I saw, O God ! thy bloody hands, in play, 

Grasp at the fetlocks in their perilous way ; 

I seized thee up; around my neck were thrown 
Thy little arms, and thou becam’st mine own, 
With pride I reigned in youth. In those high days 
Thy harp was filled with Zion's sorrowing lays : 
Yea, yet a child, sweet wisdom was thy dower; 
Thou saw’st my pride, and sang’st Jehovah's power, 
Who for his people stretched his darkened hand, 
And drove down wonders o'er the Egyptian land ; 
The green curled heaps of the curbed sea, for them 
The swift pursuing hosts of Pharoah stem, 

Heaved on them, whelming them ; his Israel 

O’er lands of drought and deserts terribie 

He bore; before them went his cloud by day, 

By night his fiery pillar led the way: 

Such was thy anthem, such the argument, 

That [ might fear, for Judah might relent. 

Dark dreams came o'er me; thy sweet soul refrained 
From plaintive hymns, that I might not be pained ; 
Oh, more than generous, delicately just, 

To sorrow wert thou when I lay in dust! 


Having pathetically entreated for her people, 
the last prayer of the dying girl is, that her 
father-king will lay her bones in her own be- 
loved land. Of her death, Nebuchadnezzar will 
not hear; for her sake he will raise up a new 
kingdom in Judea; Daniel shall reign a king in 
Jerusalem, and Cyra shall be his royal bride. 

“No, no!” she cried, and pressed her face, to hide 


Her tears; but still they through betwixt her fingers slide. 
One hand the Monarch took—he felt her start— 


tion for her royal benefactor lay deeper and | With gentle force he drew it to his heart. 


* Come then, sweet child’. 

“ Restore, restore our race ; 
But let me die beholding still thy face ! 
Oh, send me not away! I will not go! 
] cannot leave thee, for I love thee so ! 
Forgive me, Abraham’s God!" His knees she grasped, 
And to her bosom passionately clasped ; 
Low bowed her head. One quick convulsive thrill 
Throughout her body passed, and all was still, 


There are other remarkable poems in this 
volume, and especially the Demoniac, which is 
highly imaginative, which, having far out-run our 
poetical space, we cannot even name. Nor might 
it be difficult, we presume, to pvint out failures 
if not blemishes in all of those performances, 
This we leave to the professional reviewers. 


HINTS FOR HISTORIANS. 


SULLY JUDGED BY A CONTEMPORARY. 


Tuere is a species of factitious theatrical 
altitude which history delights to assign to emi- 
hent personages, and in which the credulity of 
ages makes it an article of religion to put its 
trust; no matter how far the unbiassed percep- 
tions of modern times enable posterity to see 
Matters in a clearer light. Richard Crookback 
is still a monster ; Coeur de Lion, the flower of 
chivalry ; Henri 1V., ce bon Henri, 

“ Qui fat de ses sujets le vainqueur et le pére ;” 
and Sully, the great Sully, the wise minister, the 
virtuous friend of the best of kings! 

We believe there is scarcely a vice or a 

ness of which Henry 1V. does not stand 
‘onvieted before the great tribunal of modern 





justice, counterbalanced only by a certain hu- 
mane tenderness of nature. Yet he is no less 
the Henri le Grand of colleges and boarding- 
schools ; and the French nation, more easily in- 
fatuated perhaps than any other by the magic of 
a name, seems to concentrate on his single head 
the loyalty with which it has so sparingly en- 
dewed his successors. Even la jeune France 
condescends to doff its cap to his effigies on the 
Pont Neuf; and the national air of the French, 
in spite of the momentary popularity of the 
Marseillaise, is decidedly the hymn dedicated to 
the honour of the Sovereign. 


% Qui eut le triple talent, 
De boire, de battre, et d'etre um vert galamt-) | 
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The infatuation of centuries in honour of 
Suily, is a still more memorable article of super- 
stition, The conventional renown of the minister 
of Henri 1V. approaches almost to canonization. 
The grave-looking personage, whose solemn bust 
we have seen figuring on pedestals, and whose 
sententious austerities adorn the manual of every 
votary of the plausible, is stereotyped, for the 
use of schools, as a great statesman ; and it would 
be, consequently, difficult to prove him, either by 
the tongue of men or angels, a little man. All 
to which we pretend, is to unfold a shred or two 
of the reverse of the tapestry which illustrates 
his doings and his name. 

Among the anecdotes cited in evidence of the 
gravity of his private character, it has been ten 
thousand times recorded, that the Prince de 
Condé, having got up a splendid ballet at one 
of his fétes, some time after the death of Henri 





1V., was desirous that the Marquis de Rosny, | 


the son of Sully, should figure as one of the 
dancers. To this royal petition, Sully is said to 
have replied, « That his son was a husband and 


a father, in whom such frivolous exercises were | 


no longer becoming.” 

‘““] see how it is,’ cried the Prince, “ you 
wish to make my ballet an affair of State !” 

«*On the contrary,” retorted the great minis- 
ter, “ I hold your Royal Highness’ affairs of 
state as mere ballets !” 

A wise and witty rejoinder, perhaps ; but how 
far reconcilable with the following curious state- 
ments of his contemporary, Tallemaut des Réaux, 
the original MS. of which is contained in the 
Bibliotheque Royale of Paris ? 

“ Sully is fond of boasting, that, when the Duc 
di Biron, and twelve other of the first gentlemen 
of the court of Henry LV., were getting up a bal- 
let, they could not manage their performances 
till the King commanded him to take a part in 
it. Dancing is Sully’s weak side. Every even- 
ing till the King’s death, La Roche (his majesty’s 
valet de chambre, who was famous for playing 
on the lute the fashionable dances of his day) 
used to perform at the Arsenal, where Sully, as 
grand master of the artillery, then resided, in 
order that the minister might practise his steps— 
a feat which he always performed in the singu- 
larly shaped velvet cap he usually wore in his 
private study. The spectators of this curious 
performance, were Duret, President de Chévry, 
La Clavelle, Seigneur de Chevigny, and several 
women of indifferent reputation ; all of whom 
passed a portion of the day with him in buffoonery 
and riot. It was scarcely possible to be more 
clumsy than Sully’s performance as a dancer; 
but those of his household were expected to be 
loud in their applauses, It was for this purpose 
thatthe grand master constructed, in the Arsenal, 
the ballroom, having a double gallery for specta- 
tors, of which he acted as doorkeeper when bal- 
lets were performed. 

Sometimes he would get on horseback, and 
perform feats of horsemanship in the court-yard 
of the Arsenal ; and so awkwardly, as to be an 
object of universal derision, 








When Henry 1V. appointed Sully minister of 
Finance, the “ virtuous minister” affecteg to 
have an inventory of his property drawn up 
which he deposited in the hands of the king, stat. 
ing that he intended to live on his salary, ang 
economize his private fortune, which Consisted 
at that time in the small estate of Rosny. Soo, 
afterwards, he effected such immense Acquisitions 
in land, that every body made a jest of his fing 
inventory ; the king among the first. One 
day, as Henry and his courtiers were standin 
on a balcony overlooking the courtyard of the 
Louvre, as Sully approached and attempted to 
perform his obeisances, he stumbled and fel], 
‘‘ Don’t be surprised,’ said the king, address. 
ing his companions; ‘ the strongest of my 
Swiss guards would be puzzled to stand upright, 
if he had on his head such a weight of corrup. 
tion,” * 

At one time Sully was so detested by the 
people for his rapacities, that they cut down, as 
a mark of contempt, the elm trees which he had 
caused to be planted on the highroads of the 
kingdom—* These are Rosnys, let us make 
Birons of them!” cried they, in allusion to the 
recent decapitation of the Maréchal de Biron, 

Sully’s conversation in his own family wag 
obscene to a degree that will not bear recapitu. 
lation. Among other incidents on which he ex. 
pended his coarse humour, was the infidelity of 
his wife. In building his house, he caused a pri- 
vate staircase to be made to her apartment; 
stating that it was to favour the escape of her 
gallants. ‘ I don’t care to meet them on my own 
stairs,” said he, ‘as I might be tempted to make 
them jump from top to bottom.” 

Sully was inordinately fond of personal display. 
He used to wear jewels and neckchains five and 
twenty years after the fashion of such trinkets 
was exploded. When tricked out in his finery, 
he was fond of sauntering under the arcades of 
the new Place Royale, (adjoining his princely 
residence in the Rue St Antoine,) followed bya 
retinue of ijl-accoutred retainers. ‘Towards the 
end of his days, when residing on his estate at 
Sully, or in his Chatean de Villebon, he kept in 
his household some twenty shabby esquires, and 
eight or ten decayed gentlemen, to turn out and 
form a line of ceremony for him whenever he 
guitted or re-entered the house. In addition to 
these, he had a sort of Swiss guard, which fol- 
lowed his litter when he went airing on the high 
road, 

These are the curious chronicles of an obser- 
vant contemporary ; a contemporary who also 
records of Henri lV., that, in spite of his prowess 
in the field, he was invariably attacked with 
dysentery when the enemy came in sight; 3m 
could never resist the temptation to lay his 
hands upon whatever property fell in his way- 
Henri used to say of himself, that had he not bees 
Paes ee ee ee 





* The expression in the original is an idiom difficult @ 
render in English. “ Sil avait autant de pots de en dans 
la téte.” A pot de vin is the technical expression fof 
the douceur, given in return for government favour: 
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8 , he should have died on the gallows. 
The first public love affair of the vert galant was 
with the beautiful nun at Passy ; and his last war 
was undertaken in pursuit of the youthful wife 
of his friend and relative. 

Henri admitted his courtiers to strange fami- 
jiarities. Marshal Bassompierre was one day 
describing to him the beauty of a certain mule 
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on which, as ambassador of France, he had made 
his public entry into Madrid. 

«« That must have been & fine sight,” cried the 
King; “an ass mounted on a mule!” 

‘Your Majesty forgets that I was there as 
your representative,” replied ierre; a 
sally which was rewarded by the hearty laughter 
of the King. 





THE BLIND BEGGAR OF CLEVELAND ROW. 


“ Chretiens! au nom du Tout-puissant, 
Faites moi l'aumdéne en passant, 
Laveugle qui vous la demande 

Ignorera qui la fera ; 

Mais Dieu qui voit tout, la verra. 

Je lui prierai qu'il yous la rende !”” 


Suvcn were the touching lines inscribed, by the 

t Piron, on the placard affixed to the breast 
of a blind man, whose station was opposite to 
the Theatre Francais, when the statue of the 
immortal Moliere was about to be erected; and so 
great was the interest excited by the verses, that 
the blind beggar was enabled, in the course of 
a single year, to resign his place, (on the pave- 
ment,) and retire upon his fortune. There were 
poets on the earth in those days; and there 
were readers for their productions: but in this 
railroad epoch of utilitarianism, we should as 
soon expect to attract public attention by a 
sheepbell as by a stanza. Even the firing of the 
Park and Tower guns scarcely excites an inquiry 
of whether the discharge be in honour of the 
stuffing of the Queen’s monkey, or a victory 
over the French oyster boats—the only squadron, 
we believe, with which we are now at war ; and, 
as to an ode, we suspect that not even the forty- 
epic power of the Laureat would gather as large 
an audience for it as the bellman’s “ Oyez,” pro- 
claiming a lost child or a mock auction. 

We have a mind, therefore, to try a little 
prose in favour of a contemporary of the same 
profession—a protegé of our own—for whom the 
benevolence of the public is respectfully soli- 
cited, References may be made to our office 
for the fullest particulars ; meanwhile, we 
humbly entreat the notice of the humane, whom 
Heaven has blest with affluence, for poor Job 
Hecksey, the blind beggar of Cleveland Row. 

Everybody familiar with the uglinesses of the 
British metropolis, must be acquainted with the 
Rateway of St James’ Palace ; which, when the 
English presumed to erect Bethlem Hospital, 
after the model of the Tuileries, was immedi- 
ately imitated by the French King for the 
entrance to his stable-yard at StGermain’s. There 
it stands, at the bottom of St James’ Street, as if 
‘spurned to the bottom of the hill, to abide'there in 
disgrace till it grow better-looking ; and yet the 
only variation it experiences, at the hand of time, 

when the funeral achievement of a deceased 
monarch is appended, like a great black eye, be- 


tween its towers. It may be compared, with 
¥O. LEXVII— VoL. VII, 





| other entrances of other European palaces, as a 


tumble-down hackney-coach with a handsome 
modern equipage; and yet there is a certain 
quaintness of regality—a sort of reminiscence of 
antiquated grandeur about it, (as about the old 
hackney-coach, covered with the armorial bear- 
ings, and lined with the livery-lace, of some 
noble family,) which makes one unwilling that 
it should give place to some new-fangled erec- 
tion equally devoid of beauty, and wholly want- 
ing in historical tradition. 

Fast beside the portal of this unshapely build- 
ing, as dingy and dilapidated as itself, stands, 
and has stood for the last thirty years, my friend 
Job Hecksey, familiarly known, to the chair- 
men, cads, and Members of Parliament, plying 
at the adjacent club-houses, as the Blind Beg- 
gar of Cleveland Row ; and, since him of Bethnal 
Green, never was there a mendicant more deserv- 
ing the attention of the curious, or the rhymes of 
the ballad-maker. 

Forty years long has Cleveland Row been 
grieved with the sight of Job’s linsey-woolsey 
wrap-rascal, in winter, and fustian jacket, in sum- 
mer, in utter defiance of street-keepers and 
other parochial authorities, Some species of 
legendary charm attaches to the fellow, excusing 
his intrusion into those royal and fashionable 
precincts. He is said to have been kindly no- 
ticed by George III., as the poor old King pro. 
ceeded from the palace- gates to St Paul's for the 
celebration of the jubilee, or some such national 
festival ; and the household of the afflicted Sove- 
reign ever afterwards made interest that the un- 
sightly mendicant, in his Welsh wig, as well as 
his little terrier, Vixen, should retain unmo- 
lested possession of their posts at the corner of 
Cleveland Row, fronting the palace. The sen- 
tinels on duty, albeit often harassed by the yelp- 
ings of Vixen and the monotonous drone of 
“¢ Remember the poor blind,” dare not so much 
as hazard a curse upon the legitimate nuisance 
tolerated by the retainers of the Court. 

In the course of Job Hecksey’s occupancy of 
that distinguished position, three successive So- 
vereigns have been gathered to ent xe 
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to the two last “no son of their's succeeding.” 
In likewise, the original Vixen, who sat upon 
her hinder legs, holding between her teeth the 
brimless hat of the “ poor blind,” when a strip- 
ling of eighteen, has been succeeded by Vixen II., 
Vixen I11., Vixen IV, The present dingy, little, 
wirehaired fury, who presumes to make as much 
yelping, when assailed by mischievous urchins, 
as if a prince’s dog instead of a beggar’s, is the 
fifth of her dynasty: the Salique law, condemned 
by the institutions of our island, being also at 
variance with those of the Isle of Dogs. But, 
during those forty years, which have lighted 
sovereigns and puppy dogs “ their way to dusty 
death,” Job Hecksey has not been an unob- 
servant auditor—we cannot call him spectator— 
of the things of this world. Though blind as a 
bat, from a stroke of lightning received in his 
adolescence, Job rejoices in the powers of vision 
of 


“That inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude.” 


Few people philosophize more sapiently concern. 
ing the changes effected in society since the 
commencement of the century ; and, as 


‘6 Old experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic vein,” 


Job is no bad prognosticator concerning changes 
to come, 

The worst of the blind beggar is his bitter 
Toryism, The aristocracy of the realm has not 
a more abject devotee than the Lazarus of the 
Palace Gate, The best days of poor Job were 
those of powdered perukes, and full-dress suits ; 
and since the abrogation of these adjuncts of 
lordly life, he has been uniform in his exclama- 
tion that “the gods are departing.” His place 
is worth nothing now. His perquisites are scarce 
worth speaking of. Sovereignty has migrated 
from Stable Yard to Pimlico, The gentle step 
of the Maid of Honour is no longer heard steal- 
ing along the pavement, as if shod with felt; 
nor does the triumphant Cabinet Minister, issu- 
ing from the audience which has given a regi- 
ment to his uncle or a mitre to his brother, drop 
a luck-token into the dish of the Blind Beggar ! 
St James’ is plebeianized. One prince is gone 
to his long home—another to his home in Hano- 
ver; and, but that the princely house of Suther- 
land has established itself in the place of de- 
parted royalty, Job Hecksey would cease to have 
his withered hand ever crossed with the nobler 
metals. 


Now, in visiting the metropolis for an occa- 


‘sional holiday, in the springtide of the year, our 


bachelor lodging is invariably in the aristocratic 
purlieus of Cleveland Row. Though humble in 
Our means, and consequently in our ways, we 
love to recreate our eyes with the ‘‘ Compliment 
Extion” of such establishments as those of the 
Durhams and Egertons, The daily sight of the 
@4y equipages and powdered footmen, makes us 
fancy them in part our own ; for we enjoy, in our 


* 





dreams, the pleasure of driving the nobly actioned 


cab-horse, we have admired by day ; or of am. 
bling up Constitution Hill on his Lordship’s hack. 
But these visions do net render us unsusceptible 
of interest in our poorer neighbours ; and, fo, 
ten years past, accordingly, we have maintained 
a friendly alliance with Blind Job—receiving 
from him many a pennyworth of practical wisdom 
in exchange for our daily penny. 

The other day, (we labour just now under the 
heavy misfortune of a Chancery suit, and are 
forced to frequent the metropolis at this foggy 
season, to commune with the lawyers in wea. 
ther as vile and disagreeable as themselves :) 
the other day, we were overtaken in Pall 
Mall, by a sudden rain, of the sort usually 
unfelinely (unfeelingly) denominated « like 
cats and dogs ;’ when, on hurrying past 
poor Job Hecksey’s station, we were surprised 
to find his susceptibility of ear detect our ap. 
proach. Calling to us by name, he made a re. 
spectful tender of his umbrella; instead of 
accepting which, to the exposure of his own 
Welsh wig to the pitiless storm, we conciliated 
the poor fellow into believing that half was 
more than the whole; and gladly shared with 
him the vast vilskin panoply, serving to shelter 
himself and Vixen from the inclemency of the 
sky, Howbeit, within three hundred yards of 
home, we preferred standing to be rained upon, 
while listening for nearly an hour to the personal 
reminiscences of the Blind Beggar. 

“Ay, ay! folks think I stand here, knowing 
no more what's going on around me than the gilt 
figure of Billy of Cumberland, which I recollect 
fifty years agone, sir, upon its pedestal yonder 
in the square. But them as sees least sometimes 
hears most. Nobody hears me no more than the 
stone ‘postles what stands a preaching on the 
parapet of St Paul's. Many a grumbler have | 
heard come a-muttering out of the Palace gates, 
after getting a wigging from them at the head 
of affairs; who, for all the ‘my Lord’ as was 
tacked before his name, had as much treason in 
his talk as Guy Fawkes or Dr Watson. And 
many’s the time when great gemmen (whom 
some call great men) were wanting to talk over 
together any little odd matters they d seen pass 
ing at Court, [ve known ‘em push into harbour 
here, at this quiet corner of Cleveland Row, and 
indulge, atween friends, and holding of each 
other’s buttons, in as many words as would be 
considered ungenteel at Billingsgate or St Giles’, 
concern ng those they'd been no doubt my-lerd- 
ing, and royal-highnessing, and even majestying 
within, ’Tis astonishing how big such chaps can 
all talk ; and how many on ’em I’ve heard swear 
they'd send in their resignations that very night, 
whom I could hear treading back to their daily 
duties at the Palace, for many a long year a'ter- 
‘ards. However, if their word went for anything, 
they all stayed in only to oblige the King, ané 
gratify their notions of loyalty ; which, to ™Y 
thinking, were much the same as keeps pow 
little Vick here so constant to my side ; becaus 
every day she gets for her dinner the bone I ¥¢ 
been gnawing for mine, But I may be mistakes 
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What should such a one as the Blind Beggar 
know of kings or their ministers?” 

« You mtist have been the unconscious witness 
of many changes >” we observed, rather by way 
of inquiry than comment. 

« Ay sir!—sad changes!” sighed poor Job, 
patting the moistened head of his dog. « When 
first | took up my quarters in this grand neigh- 
hourhood, a court was acourt. I think I hear 
it now ; the rumble of Queen Charlotte's grand 
old coach and six, and all the other coaches and 
six as followed, chuck full of little princes and 
princesses, whose names, as [I heard ’em talked 
of by the crowd, were more than I could count 
upon my fingers! Them was the times when 
the Princy Wales, (as they called the son and 
heir of the good old King,) used to come racing 
in his phaeton, along Pall Mall from Carlton 
House, with other rattling blades, (much as a 
roaring young Irish Marquis comes racing now- 
a-days,) and I know’d well enough by the sound 
that “twas all up with the good old English 
Court! Folks used to say about me, that the lion's 
whelp would only play puppy’s tricks till his fangs 
and claws were grown, when he would make as 
steady a royal brute as ever a one of his fore- 
fathers. But, Lord! when he comed to be Regent, 
| used to hear him rattle past in his chariot and 
pair, every day, todine in Manchester Square, 
as if old Scratch was behind ; and if that’s the 
pace for royalty —what ought to go joggingalong, 
giving leisure for the people to look it in the 
face, and having a clear conscience to look in 
the face of the people in return—Job Hecksey's 
no conjurer! ‘To be sure, after his coronation, 
he went slow enough—as slow, may be, as those 
who had gone before him. But we saw little 
more of George the Fourth in these parts, In- 
stead of the fine grand court-days once a-fort- 
night, as brought all the world to the old 
Palace, there was now a grand mob once a-year, 
may be, or twice, at furthest. Such a crush as 
‘twas, with little misses to be presented, and new 
ministers’ wives, and old ministers’ widders, and 
lords and ladies as wanted to be axed to royal 
dinners, that “twas a mercy when there was less 
than two pair o’ coach ‘orses and a Bow Street 
oficer killed and wounded ; to say nothin o 
sedan chairs, cracked like wallnut shells, and all 
the smashed pannels, as the coachmaker’s bills 
had to talk about at the end o’ the year. But 
then, to besure, when anything was done at Court, 
‘twas done right royally! ’S wasn’t then all as 
one as Squire Guelph axing a pack o' hungry 
brother squires to eat their mutton with him ; 
but a king, like what is writ about in the Bible 
and story-books, what ate of o’ gold and rubies, 
and wouldn’t have nothing served at table but 
what was out of season, and had coat fifty chal- 
dron 0’ coals, and the lungs of a Scotch gardener, 
to bring to perfection. ‘There was a deal of his- 
sing in Pall-Mall, sir, in George the Fourth’s 
time ; but I've begun to fancy since, that things 
are all the better liked for’t, as an apple’s the 
sweeter for a speck.” 


“Which means, I conclude, that, in the days 
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of William the Fourth, your fortunes were less 
prosperous,” was our rejoinder. ) 

‘Prosperous! Saving the sévereign which 
Billy the sailor (bless his old heart) flung into 
my hat the first day of his being King, | never 
know’d the touch of gold during his reign! I 
guessed from the first how 't would be !—When 
I found him sally out on foot that morning, to 
take a turn in St James Street, all as one as 
nothin, had happened, says | —‘ Tis all Dicky 
with Government!’ | longed to tell his gracious 
Majesty as much, and that ’twasn’t for the likes 
of a King to be enjoyin himself like a gentleman; 
(for, when he was Duke of Clarence, many’s the 
shillin | got from him, and the spirity young lads 
his sons; and I had a kind o' feelin like for the 
family.) But I said nothin, and othets said a 
great deal; and what did their palaver end in? 
—The Reform Bill!—the biggest cheek that 
either kings or beggarmen ever brought upon 
Old England. Till that unlucky day, sir, I'd 
never know'd what ‘twas te be threated with the 
Mendicity Society, nor no rubbish o that kind. 
But after Parliament had been dissolved, and s 
new one trumped up in its place, a pack o 
priggish upstarts, what had made their way into 
the seats of the rale born gemmen, would stop 
and mistart me, on their way from Brookes’, with 
offers of putting me into blind asylums, and all 
sorts of affronts ;—me, sir, as had been honoured 
with the notice of the whole royal family !” 

“ You must have become acquainted with a 
considerable number of Members of Parliament 
in your time?” said we, anxiousto give a new 
direction to his vagaries. 

“« Ay, sir !—as many as the three last Speakers 
lumped together! Bless yout heart! I've taken 
alms of half the great gemmen buried in 8t Paul's 
and the Abbey, afore Nelson's time, and since ! 
and many, many of the old lords what gets up, 
now-a-days, soberly on their legs, and palavers 
about the viciousness of the times; and, sir, I 
remember bang-up' chaps, as used to stagger out 
o the clubs at nine o the morning from the 
hazard table, just as 1 took up my station for 
the day, and fling me a golden guinea, after 
wagering among theirselves which ‘ud be the one 
to hit the bridge of my nose with the yellow 
shiner. Ah! them was merry days! A few chair- 
men's heads broke, now and then: but all in 
good humour! And now, I'm told, that the Par- 
liament gentlemen what stands in the shoes of 
Billy Pitt and Charley Fox, is as demure as a eat 
stealing cream ; and wouldn't be heard of in a 
street row, or with the dice box in their handa, 
to save the nation! Not that the nation ‘ll ever 
be much the better for any saving ©’ theirs, I 
take it !” 

“You do not seem overpartial, Job, to our 
modern oracles!” said we, amused by his petu- 
lance. 

‘“« How should 1 ?—I never fingered a ha'p'orth 
o their charity; why throw away on ‘em a 
pennyweight o’ my good will? They sneak past 
me, day after day, throughout the session ; and 
I hear ‘em rehearsing their speeches betwixt 
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their teeth, as they scud along, with no thought 
o’ nobody but themselves! Scarce an individyal 
on’em but I can tell by his step. Him as goes on 
the pop'larity lay, and after jawing for five hours 
together, about the rights o’ the people, goes and 
sups with a lord what’s got two close burrows, 
and ten thousand a-year to give away among the 
parsons, with five and forty thousand a-year 


grabbed in his family—Government pickins! 
There’s one o’ t’other House, what treads as 
heavy as tho’ ‘twas Gog o’ Guildhall on his 
travels, and always gives me a pious word about 
submission to the wisitation o’ Providence, as he 
passes ; and once a week or 80, a ha’penny to 
make it go down, I'd a guess in my mind that 
he was a Bishop or a Harchbishop, long afore 
the little raggamuffins, playing in the kennel, told 
me, that the charitable gemman was an old lady 
in a black hap’on and Welshwoman’s hat! 
Then there com’d the slap-bang country Members, 
striding along in their seven league boots, with 
only just time to fling a Mendicity ticket into 
one’s face as they get over the ground at three- 
quarters speed, to be in at the death—or the 
division. Bless your sovi, sir, when the old dandy 
set was on the stones, (him as they called Beau 
Brummel, and a fat lord as used to make jokes ; 
and a chap, as they called ugly Tom, as they 
used sometimes to let in to their company for a 
laughing bout,) ‘tis amazing what a deal I hear 
in the way of hearing of what wur going on in 
Parliament and other out o’ the way places ; as 
they com’d lounging here o’ summer a'ternoons, 
to be out o' the way o’ the noise of St James’ 
Street.” 

« You ought to write your life and times, Job,” 
cried we, inadvertently. 

“ Write?” reiterated the poor blind man, ina 
tone of reproach. 

‘ One of the first writers in the English lan- 
guage was blind,” we pleaded, by way of apo- 





logy. ‘‘ His daughters used to copy out his 
poetry.” 

“I have no daughters,” replied Job, in a sy}. 
dued voice, patting little Vixen’s head as he 
spoke, 

“ You have, perhaps, a friend who would act 
as your amanuensis?” 

‘* As my what, eh?” 

“ As your secretary ; to write while you dic. 
tate an account of all you have heard anq 
seen. 

‘‘ My ’sociates are all ignorant men like my. 
self, sir; and though I’ve a power of things to 
tell, which folks ‘ud be glad to hear, I’ve, at 
present, no means of getting ‘em properly se 
down.” 

Regarding this as a hint to our neighbourly 
humanity, we were not sorry to find that the 
rain had ceased to patter on the oilskin, and 
that the gutter before us was no longer dimple¢, 
like the cheek of a mulatto Venus, with the re. 
laxing shower. It is enough for our patience to 
be engaged in a Chancery suit, without appoint- 
ing ourselves secretary of state to a mendicant, 
Nevertheless, on our arrival at home, having 
promised Job Hecksey to think the matter over 
at leisure, we could not but own that his remin- 
iscences might contain valuable hints for history ; 
and that his desire to give them a permanent in- 
scription was highly laudable. We would will- 
ingly aid the poor fellow in his task, in any mode 
save the accursed pen labour, which everlasting 
habit hath rendered pain and grief to us ; and, 
with this view, have indicted this our explana- 
tory article. Come, therefore, O public! to our 
aid. Fling us a maravedi out of your abundance 
—‘‘ Remember the poor blind!” In pity to 
yourselves, and the curiosity of ages yet unbern, 
facilitate, with your timely benevolence, the first 
literary attempt of the Blind Beggar of Cleve- 
land Row! 





HOWITT’S VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES, OLD CASTLES, AND 
BATTLE FIELDS, &c., &&., AND A TALE OF CULLODEN. 


A very handsome and seasonable gift this 
volume ; and this is but its secondary merit. The 
work is of a description which ever finds peculiar 


favour with English readers, from combining the | 


varied attractions of beautiful scenery, antique 
customs, and delightful reminiscences of “ fair 


women and brave men’—the brightest and | 
Some of the | 


noblest of England’s “ worthies.” 
Visits are to memorable scenes in Scotland: to 
Flodden Field,to Iona, and Staffa,and to the Moor 
of Culloden, The work, altogether, thus forms an 
agreeable melange of poetry, romance, legend, and 
gentle antiquity. Our readers will have an ac- 
curate and vivid idea of the plan and the results, 


if they recall those portions of it—Visits to Bolton | 
Priory and to Stonyhurst—which have appeared in | 


our pages. So, instead of a farther notice of the 
volume, we shall use it, to give Mr Howitt, or any 


one who likes, materials for, not a legend, not a 
tragic romance, but “ An Ower True Tale” of 
Culloden. Half the legitimate uses of the press 
are not yet discovered ; or where they are under- 
stood, they are not applied to use. 

Every one acquainted with the history of the 
period must remember Duncan Forbes of Cul- 
loden, Lord President of the Court of Session— 
the upright judge, and patriotic, sagacious, and 
enlightened statesman ; the right hand of the 
Duke of Argyle at the perilous period extending 
from 1715 to the 45, if he were not more cor- 
rectly described, as the wise suggesting head 
of the Government in every public emergency. 
Those familiar with the state of the Highlands, 
at this and an earlier period, must well remem- 
ber the famous ‘ Parks of Culloden,” the boast 
of the vaunting Scotsman of whom Captain Burt 
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tells. However it may have been with the 


) Parks, the mansion of Culloden is a noticeable and 


rather magnificent erection for its day and local- 
ity. It stands on the verge of the Moor, sur- 
rounded by plantations, and commanding noble 
views, seaward and mountainward. What is 
more to our present purpose, with the mansion 
of the Forbeses were connected several fair 
estates. One beautiful estate, which belonged 
to President Forbes, lies along the shores of the 
Beauly Frith ; and the family has large posses- 
sions in the celebrated district of Ferintosh. Up- 
wards of thirty-five years since, the great-grand- 
son of the President, ‘* young Culloden,’ came into 
possession of his patrimonial inheritance on the 
death of his father. His yearly income we have 
heard variously estimated, but £6,000 was pro- 
bably a low average of the rental of the Culloden 
estates, fisheries, &c. When the heir succeeded 
—and the world has grown sadder and wiser 
since then—the celebrated Duchess of Gor- 
don— The Duchess—was atthe height ofher influ. 
ence inthe North ; and, between horses, hounds, 
and hospitalities—but, above all, with the aid of 
agents and factors—young Culloden contrived, in 
avery few years, to involve himself in debt, to the 
amount of £12,000; and he had, besides, raised 
money On annuities, which, with the ‘jointure 
of his step-mother, and other annual charges on 
the estate, burthened it to the amount of £2,000 
a-year. The greater part of the property was 
entailed ; so there was nothing for it but to 
give up the rents, and sell all that would sell, to 
clear off encumbrances. The /aird was still a 
very young man; and, with good management 
and economy, there could be no fear that his 
affairs might be arranged, and his creditors satis- 
fied, in four or five years at most. His estab- 
lishment was at once broken up—horses and carri- 


ages were sold off—and, if we are right, the Lord | 


President's library ; and having executed a Trust- 
deed, making over his whole property to certain 
highly respectable professional men in Edin- 
burgh for the benefit of his creditors, Cullo- 
den, with an allowance of £1000* a-year, retired 
to the Isle of Man, some thirty years since. 
We cannot tell where Culloden’s whole exile}was 
spent, nor does it signify. Had Mr Howitt in- 
quired about Mr Forbes in those cottages on the 
Moor of which he speaks, he would have heard 
of him as a gentleman warmly remembered— 
“who was generous and kind to everybody, 
and no one’s enemy but his own.” The “ spend- 
thrift young laird” had been highly popular, and 
deep sympathy has all along been felt in his 
misfortunes by his neighbours of every class. 
From year to year the wonder grew, among the 
poorer tenantry, why his debts were not dis- 
charged by the Trustees, and why Culloden did 
hot come home; for unentailed parts of his 
estates had been sold, and timber felled, in value 
‘o nearly the whole amount of his debts and 
other encumbrances, independently of the accu- 
mulating surplus rents. 





* The £1000 was, we believe, soon afterwards reduced 
© £700, afterwards to £500, and now is stopped. 
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Culloden’s exile had probably extended to a 
dozen or more years, when, from reasons of 
economy, he did return, and with a wife and 
children, to inhabit one of his own deserted 
manor-houses ; exchanging exile and poverty in 
England for seclusion and deeper privation at 
home ; for, by this time, a considerable part of 
his small yearly stipend had been attached by 
fresh involvements. He had married wisely 
and happily, but not richly, and no doubt with 
the reasonable expectation of being nearly clear 
of the world, and about to resume possession of 
his property. During his exile, very large sums 
should have been accumulating for the discharge 
of his original debt of £12,000, and the redemp- 
tion of, at least, some of the annuities. Although 
the £2,000 a-year, and his own allowance, gra- 
dually reduced from £1000 to £500 a-year, were 
heavy charges, there was still a large gross rental ; 
and, by this time, £33,000 had been realized by 
sales of land and other means. 

By the sales of the unentailed portions of 
the estate, the original rental should have been 
but slightly affected, as rents were rising over 
all the country, and especially in the north ; and, 
prior to 1824, an addition was made to the trust 
income of above £500, by the reduction and fall- 
ing in of annuities. In 1834, the nett rental of 
the estates was £5,544; although, in 1837, by the 
trustees’ accounts, it had fallen to £4,510. A 
feature in this case is, that, while landed property, 
in the same neighbourhood, is steadily rising in 
value and rent, the estates of Culloden have fallen 
within the above periods, Had Mr Howitt made 
any inquiry, he would have learned, with sur- 
prise, that, up to this date—more than thirty 
years from the commencement of the trust— 
Culloden’s debt not only remains unliquidated, 
but is said to be tripled in amount; while he 
and his family have long been existing on the 
merest pittance, derived from what ought to have 
been his clear and large means. 

Now, in all human probability, an impassable 
gulf is for ever placed between this unfortunate 
gentleman and the possession of his property. 
Under what laws or statutes those Trust-Manage- 
ments proceed, which lead to results like these, 
we do not pretend to know. We relate the 
naked facts; and, unhappily, the case of Mr 
Forbes of Culloden, if flagrant, is very far from 
being solitary in Scotland. 

We all remember the hard case of Captain 
Gulliver's father, who, according to Swift, was 
ruined by gaining a suit in Chancery with costs ; 
but old Mr Gulliver in Chancery was an enviable 
person compared with Mr Forbes of Culloden 
under Trust. He was ruined at once, and there 
was no more to be said: Culloden has lingered 
on in poverty for half a lifetime, with the con- 
sciousness of possessing great means, and the 
tantalizing hope of retrieving his affairs, until, in 
the end, he finds himself far more deeply in- 
volved than at the beginning. His debts can 
never now, in human probability, be discharged, 
save by his death, which would at once place his 
eldest son in the undisturbed possession of the 
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estates, from which, in the meantime, the pit- 
tance necessary to educate and maintain him, 
the heir, and his brothers, cannot be obtained ; 
to say nothing of the creditors, and the unfortu- 
nate father, who so long since surrendered all 
that he could, in order that his debts might be 
promptly and honourably discharged. | 

We state. we have said, mere results, and leave 
the investigation of the causes of so singular and | 
hard, but by no means rare, a case, to those who | 
are more versant in such matters, and who have 
more leisure and minuter information. 





sons: them we lay wholly aside: though, if it 
were possib le, by following them into the darkest 
and most intricate recesses of their bureaus, to 
bring 
public opinion, it were so much the better. Every 
man of probity, connected with matters so no- 
torious, and, at least while unexplained, so start- 
ling, as the case of Culloden, ought to long for 
investigation and publicity. 

We are aware that, by a report submitted by 
the trustees themselves to a meeting of creditors 


in 1817, the annual surplus of the rents, deduct- | coration, are abounding 


. 

Nor do we address ourselves to professional per- | 
| 

| 


| 
| 


| 





| 
| 


but took place, notwithstanding, at Inverness, 
Sir Francis Mackenzie of Gairloch presiding. 
Our account of this singular meeting was re. 
ceived from an impartial stranger, who, chancing 
to be in Inverness, was attracted to it by curi. 
osity, but on whom it made a deep impression. 
The proceedings at that meeting we forbear to 
detail, although they ery aloud for publ; icity, 
Such things could not be done save ina corner, 

We sincerely wish that Mr Forbes woulg 


| himself add his history of his own sufferings ang 


sorrows, under Trust, to the famous collection 
of Culloden Papers. it were a good deec, an 
a most instructive treatise to landed gentlemen, 

In the meanwhile, we are aware that our rude 


materials for a Tale of Culloden may seem an 


them under the wholesome influence of | odd pendant enough to the sketch of Mr Howitt ; 
| yet, told roundly, and unvarnished, it is capab] e 


of being made as deeply interesting to soci iety, 
and a thousand times more valuable, than any 
tale of sentimental romance. All that is re. 
quired to make it complete, is acquaintance with 
a few dates, plain facts, and simple tables of 
fivures. The scenery, and materials for de. 

;— moors, mountains, and 


ing the interest on all debts, and an allowance of | Highlanders ; and the sntestenshe hero himsell, 


£700 to Culleden, was stated at £3,593. 
then has become of ali the accumulation since 
1809 ?—what of the £33000 arising from the 
sale of unentailed Jands, &e.? Culloden’s ori- 
ginal debts are now tripled ; 
been paid to the original creditors is five shillings 
in the pound, (or, in all, £3,000) upon £12,000, 
and a few more small sums. And who now are 
his principal ereditors? Why, his successive 
and their heirs and representatives. <A 


trustees 
lity hes been connected with the de. 


strange fatalhty 


What | who has struggled with adversity during nearly 


his whole life of manhood, and who is, moreover 
—another great desideratum—one of the finest 
and most patrician-looking Chiefs (as many of our 


and all that has | elderly readers will remember) that was ever seen 


in Scotland. But the story which we desiderate 
of this Highland Laird, would be independent of 
all adventitious garniture. The title might be— 
«“ How a Gentleman may give up his Kents, and 





his whole Available Means, under a Trust-Deed, 


| to pay his Lawful Debts; and how, at the End of 


ceased Trusiees, forminganother dark and power- | Thirty Years, he may find these Debts Tripled. 


ful element in our imaginary “ True 
Culloden ;” a fatality which might imbue even 
the most sceptical Saxon with superstitious bod- 
ings. 

by the deed of entail executed by his pre- 
decessors, Culloden was —— to settle a com- 
petent jointure upon his wife, who, had she sur- 
vived, would 
LHOO a-year. 
row for twenty years, this unfortunate lady lately 


sunk under the hopeless struggle ; and, by an- 


Fale of 


~Seotland, and the British Parliament.” 


at once have ‘yt in possession of | 
After sharing his poverty and sor- | can daily look upon the statue of their illustrious 


Humbly Inscribed to the Supreme Court of 
We do not pretend to say who is most to 
blame, or if the blame should be divided between 
the law of entail, which bound up Culloden hand 
_and foot,and those statutes which regulate Trust. 
| Managements: but yet it is our wonder that the 
| Senators and Members of the College of Justice 
' 
President, and not question the wisdom and jus 
tice of asystem which has consigned his descendant 


other of the beautiful anomalies of the law of en- | toa life « if misery and prune? and to the disgrace 
tail, though her husband’s death would have made | of debt, where, in spite of his early imprudence, 


her comparatively rich from the family estates, 
he could not claim, were it but £5. from the same 
source, to pay the last duties to her remains, 


In the autumn of 1837, Culloden addressed a | of the “ Thane of Fife,’ 


circular letter himeelf toall his creditors, request- 
Ing them, fortheirown sakesand his, to nssist him 
in extricating his affairs, and in taking the only 
measures possible for the payment of his just 
debts. The meeting was opposed by the Trustees; 


there ought to have been, long since, honour and 
affluence. If our judicial Tale of Culloden were 
not of itself sufficiently interesting, then that 
and the **C "hief of Clan. 

ranald’—we do not mean Glengarry—or that 
of Rothiemurchus, might be added to it. North. 
| south, east, and west, there is no want of such 
| subjec ts in Scotland; and they should be written 
| upon. 
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Ovent the people of Great Britain ever to 
have agitated for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade and the Emancipation of the Negroes ; 
and, during fifty years, to have compassed sea 
and land to gain their righteous object, or not ¢ 
Few persons, if indeed one, will now affirm that 
they ought not, or that their Abolition Associa- 
tions, and Anti-Slavery Societies ; their lectures, 
meetings, subscriptions, tracts, petitions, and the 
whole of that powerful and widely ramified ma- 
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chinery set agoing, and so long kept in motion, | 


was employed on an insignificant or worthless ob- 
ject. But if combined effort and systematic agita- 
tion were formerly justifiable, it is surely doubly 
called for now, when the Slave Trade has in- 
creased in amount and become more atrocious in 
character, from our very efforts for its suppres- 
sion. Instead of being an argument for supine- 
ness or fur abandoning the cause in despair, the 
acknowledged failure ought to stimulate to more 
energetic and better directed exertion. We re- 
joice to find that this is actually the case. 

It was no sooner fully ascertained that the great 
sacrifices and anxious precautions of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain for the suppression of the 
Man-Trade had proved abortive, than the Anti- 
Slavery agitation was renewed to a limited extent; 
and that a new society. consisting of noblemen and 
gentlemen, of all religious denominations, formed 
last summer, was organized almost in consequence 
of Mr Buxton’s startling statements and dis- 
closures. The first part of his work, delineating 
the unsuspected extent, and the increased horrors 
of the traffic, had then been for some months 
partially before the public. He has now added a 
second part, containing the ‘* Remedy.” With 
the evil to its utmost alleged extent, the public 
are now familiar from Mr Buxton’s statements 
—the * Travelsin Cuba” of Mr Turnbull, which 
we lately noticed—and the debates in Parlia- 
ment. This, therefore, leaves our brief space 
entirely free for the projected remedy. In some 
points, it squares with the plan suggested by Mr 
Turnbull for the suppression of the trade; but 
gves further, and contemplates what is considered 
by many concurring authorities, and sanctioned 
by the reflection of every man of plain sense, as 
the only effectual and permanent remedy ; 
bamely, the civilisation of Africa—the “ raising,” 
in Mr Buxton’s language, “ of the national 
mind,” by the introduction of agriculture, trade, 
and Christianity, with its attendant blessings. 
Yet it was by Christians in name that this dia- 
bolical traffic was commenced, and is still carried 
on: by English, Spanish, Portuguese, and Ame- 
nean Christians, Catholic and Protestant. Mr 
Buxton would not dispense with every species of 
“ercion; be does not share in the religious 
“ruples of some of his respectable associates 
among the Quakers; and yet he believes that we 
have depended, and are depending, too much 
“pon mere physical force; and he thus strongly 











states his belief, in which every thinking being 
must concur, that unless the African tribes are 
intellectually and morally raised in the scale of 
nations, there can be no permanent improvement 
of their condition. 

It is possible to conceive such an application of force, 
as shall blockade the whole cost, and sweep away every 
slaver: but should that effort relax, the trade in 
would revive. Compulsion, so Jong as it lasts, 
strain the act, but it will not eradicate the motive. The 
African will not have ceased to desire, and vehemently 
to crave, the spirits, the ammunition, and the articles 
of finery and commerce which Europe alone can supply; 
and these he can obtain by the Slave Trade, 


man 


mm iv re- 


and by the 


Slave Trade only, while he remains what he is. The 
pursuit of man, therefore, is, to him, not ama of choice 


and selection, but of necessity, and, after any interval of 
constrained abstinence, he will revert to it as the business 
of his life. But, when the African nations shall emerge 
from the present state of darkness and debasement, they 
will require no arguments from us to convince them 
of the monstrous impolicy of the Slave Trade. They 
will not be content to see their remaining territories a 
wilderness, themselves in) penury, their villages exposed, 
day afier day, to havoc and conflagration, their children 
kidnapped and slaughtered,—and all for the purpose of 
gaining a paltry supply of the most inferior and pernici- 
ous articles of Europe. . .. 
(to use the words of one of the most distinguished of 
African travellers,*) ‘* will have done little forthe Blacks, 
if the abolition of the Atlantic Slave Trate fol 
lowed up by some wise and grand plan for the civilisation 
of the continent, None presents a fairer prospect than 
the education of the sons of Atrica in toeir own country, 
and by their own countrymen previously educated by 
Europeans,” 


* lurope, therefore,” 


18 not 


It scarcely requires argument to prove that 
the Slave Trade, independently of its barbarity 
and iniquity, is, from purely political and econo- 
mical considerations, Africa; 
that the productive industry of the men, woren, 
and children, shipped off to be sold in the West 
Indies and South America, might, if properly 
applied, be worth ten times the sum obtained for 
their bodies. Could the Afi 
made to comprehend their true interest, the 
case were gained. But how 
princes of Africa to receive those lessons which 
the aristocracy of Europe can hardly yet under- 
stand? <An African chief once stated—* We 
must have three things, powder, ball, and bran- 
dy; and we have three things to sell, men, 
women, and children.” These were his readiest 
articles of merchandize. The productions of the 
suil were hardly in existence: its capabilities 
were not imagined. 

The mode in which Mr Buxton proposes to 
give time and opportunity to teach the chiefs of 
Africa that sound policy and justice are, in 
the long run, identical, is, in the first place, 
to render our preventive squadron more effect- 
ive, and to concentrate it upon the coast of 
Africa, instead of the straggling system which 
has hitherto prevailed, and by which the vessels 
were uselessly scattered along the wide coasts of 


ruinous to and 


ean chiefs once be 


are the barbarous 
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* Burckhardt, p. 344. 
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South America and Cuba. So little, compara- 
tively, has been accomplished by our expensive 
naval force, for the suppression of the trade, that 
we are not surprised to find that some of the 
friends of Africa are for withdrawing it altogether, 
and relying upon other means. Mr Buxton repu- 
diates this idea, frum reasons of wisdom and of 
mercy to the Africans under our protection, who 
would thus be abandoned to worse miseries than 
those from which we have attempted to rescue 
them. Instead of withdrawing, he would in- 
crease our maritime strength, and, directing it 
in the manner above noticed, make one more 
fair trial of crushing the trade, by multiplying 
its risks and reducing its profits, As part of 
the proposed reinforcement, he recommends 
armed steam-vessels—no new idea by the way,- 
and his reasons are strong and obvious, These 
vessels he would employ about the mouths of 
the rivers, and man with Negroes, or those co 
loured persons who can bear a climate se uni- 
formly fatal to British seamen. In every un 
dertaking for the amelioration of Africa, Mr 
Buxton places great reliance upon the employ 
ment of the Negro and coloured race ; and every 
passing year is happily increasing the number 
of well-qualified agents in the work of regenera- 
tion. 

Mr Buxton second preparatory meamre is 
the formation of treaties with the native powers 
in Africa; bribing them, in short, to aid aur 
attempts to put down the Slave Trade. This 
policy can no more be looked to as a permanent 
remedy than a naval force, The moment the 
advantages secured tothe chiefs by these treaties 
stop, that moment is the trade in danger of he 
ing renewed, admitting that such treaties could 
be formed. That they could not be maintained 
with the ehiets on the coast, who are constantly 
engaged inthe trade, by which they have been 
completely demoralized, and by which, from 
their position, they reap the largest share of 
proiit, Mr Buxton allows: but he places creat 
reliance on the cood disposition, towards the 
British, of the Sultans and Princes in the inte- 
rior, Whence come the greatest proportion of 
the supplies of the trade; greater, we fear, 
than their reported conversations with Clapper 
ton, Denham, and Lander, warrant. It is, how- 
ever, an essential element in) Mr Buxton’s 
scheme, to establish a contederacy, for the ex- 
tinction of the Slave Trade, from the Gambia on 
the west, to Begharmi onthe east ; and from the 
Desert on the north, to the Gulf of Guinea on 
the south, Phis is a magnificent idea; its prac- 
tieability iS another thing: but is it not worth 
trial ? 
ing armed steamers, manned hy blacks, or co- 


An augmented naval foree, comprehend- 


loured men, and forming a chain of vessels from 
Gambia to Angola, a confederacy reaching to 
the extent we have specified, and treaties with 
the native powers in the interior, pledging them 
to act in concert with us. and to suppress the 
Slave Trade in their own territory, would clear 
the ground for the introduction and free opera- 
tiun of those higher and more permanent mea- 
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sures, without which no effectual remedy can be 
anticipated, The true remedy or the Means 
of it, already exists in the natural riches and 
undeveloped resources of Africa. 

The work will be done, when her popniation shall he 
sufficiently enlightened to arrive at the  conviretion 
(grounded on what their eyes see, and their hands han. 
dle) that the wealth readily to be obtained from perrefy| 
industry, surpasses the slender and precarious profits o¢ 
rapine, Our system, hitherto, has heen to obtain the 
co operation of European powers, while we have paid very 
little attention to what might be done in Africa jtsely 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade. F 

Considering the very slender advantagas 
reaped for Afriea by the vast peenniary sacri 
fices of England, the Anti-Slavery party that 
is to say, the whole nation—has a right to com 
plain londiy of our Enrepean allies. Mr Turn. 
hull believes that something might he made of 
Spain hy negotiation, and wrested from Porty. 
gal: but, while the temptation remains of 1a) 
per cent. profit on the Slave Trade, we confess. 
with Mr Buxton, that this is a temptation whieh 
we cannot onthid, and we fear that merchants 
Conld we 
recall the time lost and the millions thrown 


will persist and governments connive 


away, it were far easier to try Mr Bnuxton’s ex. 
periment.  Bnt the same reason, self interest— 
as blind to the claims of humanity, as contempt. 
nous of the faith of solemn treaties, whieh 
makes the cordial co operation of Spain and 
Portugal hopeless — ensures the conenurrence of 
the Afriean powers, conld they be enlightened , 
hecause to them the Slave Trade is not 180 per 
As Lord 
Melbourne sagely remarked of free trade, the 
“ Nations,” 


eent. gain, but an inealenlable loss, 


other day hy which he must have 


meant the rulers df nations, © da not always 
perceive their true interests * Clearly and con 
vineingly does Mer Buxton point out those of 
\friea : but when will the chiefs receive his 
demonstrations, and aet npen them ? 

But for the Slave Trade, the other trade of Africa 
wonld be increased fifty ora hundredfold Recanse Cen- 
tral Africa now receives in exchange for all her experts, 
both of people and prodnetions, less than half a million 
of imports : one-half of which may be goods of the wert 
description, and a third made up of arms and ammuny 
tion. Whata wretched return is thia, for the preduc- 
tions of so vast, so fertile, so magnificent a territery | 
Take the case of Central Africa; the insignificance ef em 
trade with it is forcibly exhibited, by contrasting the 
whole return trom thence, with some single article of ne 
vreat moment which enters Great Britain. The feathers 
received at Liverpool from [reland reach an amount ei- 
ceeding all the productions ot Central Africa; the eet 
‘rom France and Ireland exceed one-half of it; whe 
the value of pigs from Irejand into the port of Liverpool, 
ig three times as great as the whole trade of Great Bn- 
tain in the productions of the soil of Central Aina. 
What an exhibition does this give of the ruin which ue 
Slave Trade entails on Africa! Can it be donbted that, 
with the extineiion of that blight, there would rise 6? 
a commerce which would pour into Africa Europes 
articles of a vastly superior quality, and toa vastly 
perior amount 7 

lt it be true that Africa would be enriched, and tha: 
her population would enjoy, in multiplied abundances 
those commodities, for the acquisition of which she 8¢* 
incurs such intense misery, the one needful thing, ™ vel 
der to indmee them to unite with us in repressing » 
Slave Trade, is, to convince them that they will # 
by selling the productive labour of the people, 
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the people themselves, My first objec . th n, is to shew 
that Africa possesses, within herself, the means of obtain. 
ing. by fair trade, a greater quantity of our goods than 
che now receives from the Slive Trade; and, secondly, to 

int out how this truth may be made plain to the 


African nations. 


As there can be little donbt abont the first 
abiect, we shall, in the hold that 
as demonstrated, and step forward te the means 


meantime, 


to be employed to convince the Africans of a 
point about whieh Knropean intellect is often 
inn the first 1! men 
the British 


that Mr Boxton looks for convineine the chiefs 


found singularly obtuse. Tt is 


5 ] 
to the introduction of agrientture by 


of Africa, that peaceful commerce with Enuland 
may be founda hundred fold more profitable to 
By thea 


' 
frre pifhive rire 


them than the Slave Prade means he 
alan c ilenl tes wy ¢ levotpoe 


holds Ui od. 


the other. sit 18 t 18 COM Dr 


and, if the one there can he ne 


doult 
hends hy far the most mportant and the mest 
difficult part of his pr ject, we shall give his 


about 


statement in his own words. 


Ry Agric Iture, both will be recamnpliched The ran 
anam for Africa will be tonmd im her fertile sols aed the 
moral worth of her peaple will advanee ag they becans 
better postrue red, more serene, more pyedustrrane, cand 
more wealthy. And then will be telt che intlaenen of 
enltivated intellect on pre reer . the children wrth be 


tauvuht by op selon : ore very ree Firprery. clap « rly 


’ , 


what igimposable to therm umiaded strength, will ele 


quently speak toothers, and beget that allegiance of par 
which is untformly yie ded by the doturored. ta beings 
of supecrer capacity Pie perpretere «af ne ¢€. raned, the 
hest of cy livere will. ~" rently is iprespatrhly. Vvork cnn 
a change iy the ecorrent of OPE, mod effect the cheer 
ful renunciation af bloody and lreentrons customs 


Such eseential reforms ae these cannot beownecte A fram 


he mere eatalelichyrves nt of factories con the canst TTT 
thinvur, ree cherep dort vill be warned be theee. lat ne ral 
taererntea the task (oof il fauske five pooevet che culty) of 
giving ano tiopoalse te the slumbering enersies of he 
’ , , 

a mlomaking prodoetive the latent « pele Drtraa cof 
the «inl bnoone ow veal Niriesu yore wore Pare Caer 
merce she Vv anite coltivation, 

It cultivation ive required, it hecames at once destral 
that veshonld afford to the natives the henefit vf ey 
experience and skill our exXamole and capital Why 
} | | } te , le " “ 
arvepente he Atriean mm jet foo Work }3 i } ! 
from tus rude and nnprefitable tillage, te i a hey 


oder of coltuvation whiel we have reached bby the la 


DOTS Of seCessiVe vereritions 7 Our discoveries im tro. 
piecal wzricuiture must work @ yreat physical change 
It i« rohable that we mult recl ia Waste disteriet 

Healhthe tine. and at half the expense, that it wornld « ‘ft 


the inl sbitants, 

Hut T look alse, as T have ulready hinted, to the oor / 
(feet which will hence be produced. ‘Those, of old, who 
carnied the spade and the piotigh into barbarous Coun. 
tries Were ranked with the detties, 

By our seeds, and our implementa, and in our skill in 
abridving iabour and subduing difficulty, we shall place 
before the natives, in a form which they cannot mistike, 
the vast henetits they are likely to derive from intercourse 
With us, and they wiil speedily perceive that it is then 
iMterest to protect those strangers WhO poussera secrets 
Which can make their land produce so unexpected and 
rich 4 harvest, 

it is quite clear that the present commercial intercourse 
between thie country and Africa is extremely limited ; 
‘hat the chief obstacie to its extension is the prevalence 
the Stave Vrade, and that it might be indefinitely in- 
creased umder the fostering aud protective care of the 
british government, The grounus of Which (his supe- 
poution rests are the number and gituation of its NaVigite 
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ble rivers; ite rich alluvial deltae, and extensive and 
fertile plains; its immense forests: ites wide range of 
natural productions ; ite swarming, active, and enter. 
prising population; ite contiguity te Europe, and the 
demand of its people for the manufactures of this coun. 
trv. 

In epecntating on African commerce, it shenld be borne 
in mind that we have to deal with nations who are not 
only inoerant and une vilived, but corrupted and deterio. 
Trade, 


. 
Miropeans, 


rated by the Slave ind by intercourse with the 
There 


sand obstructions to overcame hefore 4 clear 


worst «cties of will, therefore, be 


euler 
field for honest commerce can he oaltatned In the pre. 
enf state at the people we ean hardly look ta obtain 
from them articles which depend on an extensive eulti- 
Vation of thes vl, so ae fo Compete w ith the product me 
of crs rod nations It a8 probable that, 


Vtrie i. 


omtlay af ‘AAR ABAT AR 5 


' sy ’ 
ree Cavin dye cithy 


" Yienerve rrrercotnrer with there will lon it 
‘ 


firet, a coneiderabls withont an imme. 


diate trepn : but from whatever source thie may be ab. 


fai doot should b coy lmpordd ae a gift ta Africa it 
lultimately be renard a the nad i 
I eo articles desired bry the Africane ony frome for thea 
produce a their conntry are tea many ta enumer ite. 


Lists of them ar riven by atmost every traveller, It 
inay. there rel ost fice to obser ve, that many of them are 
the produce or manic ture of one island, or of our oO. 


ferry pas ind if 8 ry pepe poary mnt conender tran, thar we 


moy obtam the treasnres of thie unexnlored comtinent, 
hy direct ivfer of Our awn ” rrr tres, a d th if, while 
we clvye men townties at home. we aleo increase the meane 
Of oltermnine them, by giving increased employment toour 
yr netive (ieee, 

Th PVernston of a legitin fe commerce, and with if 
the bleesinwa of civiliestion and. ( hriaftiantty. re worthy 


fhe preset s<tpernrroture overtrone of the phrel methroprer, ws ef 
to the mere antele cee yener i} ointereste of the civeliped 
world it ie off the hoy! eet lmpoortance Atroes presente 
nm slevecral mOonndlese tract of comiry, feeming with ttt 
habitants whoodmire and are desirona of posseseing. ove 
manuhrctupres Phere ia noblmit ta the demand, except 
their want of artieles tea vive treo reteren Diey tpuat 
be bronult ta aval coselves of their own resourced, 

alee addy heen trade to 
ia fisted 


Poreever- 


Vttenipte, 1a we) ve seen. thave 


‘ 
Torey cotton pelentatpane 


! and the article prodiced 


ta be ofa very use food anid vy liable descrip pevny, 


mice poe these efhorte rs shone requ pech tee wean piel the 


Hyeetoin view rnd, when once acca telimbvead, the breppeet. 
meee fo thre conmtey well tee peal oubatels lhe trade 
ny realen rv a wpa e af THe Tee Ce MMH RLOTE, aod the ar. 
lieie eevery vear becomituy more ripeoere aret aredoiee mare 

feonsrve mse In exchange for these, and many other 


mble articles, Bettieh meanmatectures would be taken, 
med Briti<h shios find a profit able emmployonvent in the 
Convesnnce of then, 


Africa 


shontd e not so mnch teoabtan «© ren pnerating teatle, 


hot the fieet object of onr intercourse with 
ato ye rig mn some menenmee, the evil tt wt the ecvvtlived 


corded mm orntlicted cn her, by Conveying C'hyriatianitw, tm. 


~frtpetie thi he weeful ig? 4. to beg childven lhe two 


objects will eventually, af roied on in a right manner, 


e ftound perfectly computrbies for i 34 teasonable to 


} 


eek in iegitimate commerce, a direct antidote fothe ne. 


‘avious trafic which bas «eo long desolated and degraded 


Mr Buxton devotes some space to pointing 
ont the facilities for commercial intercourse with 
Atrica, and the stations on which to establish, 
at the outset, vreat emporiums of trade, Dhese, 


fortunately, are the same which, in the mean. 
while, are the most commanding ond available 
stations for suppressing the Slave Trade, The first 
in immedate interest, a8 in ultimate importance, 
is the island of Fernando Po, Mr Buxton sete 
forth, with warmth, the natural, political, and 
commercial advantages, of this place, which is 

the key to Central Africa.” Fernando Po, as 

, 2 ¥. 
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BUXTON’S REMEDY FOR THE SLAVE TRADE. 


a future settlement, is, however, not yet fully | against a prospective perversion of the Agricul. 


in our possession, though here little difficulty 
need be anticipated. Next to Fernando Po, in 
importance, he considers a settlement to be 
established at the confluence of the Niger and 
Tschadda, which would become the emporium of 
the internal commerce of Africa. Mr Buxton 
dwells at some length upon the many advantages 
of these settlements, particularly when the 
ayency of steam is fairly brought into play ; 
though his expectations of any considerable 
trade arising at once are wisely moderate, Yet if 
he does not underrate, we fear he keeps many 
obvious difficulties out of view. At home, there 
is wanted the money requisite to follow up the 
attempt, for an incalculable length of time, upona 
scale anything like commensurate to the object. 
Not one great outlay, but a continual drain would 
be required, if, even according to Mr Buxten, 
the grand experiment is to have anything lke 
fair play. The pernicious effects of the climate 
might be, in part. obviated by the employment of 
liberated slaves and coloured men: but. besides 
financial objections, the obstacles which might, 
and which, to a certain extent, must, arise from 
fickleness, pertidy, barbarism, and violence of the 
native chiefs, remain to be overcome; as well as 
the probability that the moment their annual pen- 
Sions were withheld, they would turn upou their 
English allies. 

Having fixed these two, and other. stations 
which the Home Government should undertake 
the expense of settling and protecting, Mr Bux 
ton’s next object—andit is the grand original fea- 
ture of his scheme—is the formation of a great 
Agricultural Association, which should obtain, by 
free grant, rich and 
healthy climate, (for Africa,) where the ex: Mi} le 
of the best 
drawing forth its resources should be exeim 
The great object of 


such an association must be profit, and to eheck 


productive lands in 3 
ata \ ‘ > 1) al 


modes of cultivating the soil end 
fied by native free labour, 
undue avidity, and wateh over the interests ©! 


fact ‘. 
of which 


African civilisation, another institution, in 
a revival of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
the nucleus is already formed. shall, while it pro 
tects African interests, promete the private in 
terests of the niaili 
agent in introducing civilisation, The friends ot 
Africa are exhorted to join both the Associa- 
tions, which, if distinet in character, are united 


agricultural compony, its 


in tendency ; the one acting directly, and the 
other indirectly, as civilizers, 

If Mr Buxton be able to impress his own san- 
guine opinions, of the probability of a great 
trade in African productions rapidly springing 
up, (and, particularly at the outset, in) cotton.) 
there will be no lack of capitalists ready to em. 
bark in the agricultural company ; nor yet, we 
fear, of persons as willing to raise cotton, coffee, 





and sugar in Africa, by slave labour, as in the 


West Indies. The end of a foreign 
Trade does not necessarily imply the extinetion 
of slavery in any country. But the benevolent 


association andalso the Government, the prote etor 


Slave | 


and the pay-master, may be assumed as guarantees | the knowledge of Christianity.” ‘Ihe testimony 


tural Company's objects. 

In furtherance of Mr Buxton’s views, Lord 
John Russell, the Colonial Seeretary, in a letter 
addres-ed to the Lords of the Treasury, has re. 
commended an expedition to ascend the Niger, 
and its great tributaries. by steamboats, with 4 
view to the establishment of factories and in 
the hope that the native chiets may be taught 
that there are more profitable ways of employing 
their subjects, than selling them for exportation, 
The estimated expense of this expedition jg 
about £50,000; a mere trifle compared with the 
millions that have been already than 
thrown away, if our abortive attempts at. sup- 
pression have only aggravated the horrors of 
the trade. ‘Ghat they have done, and are doing 
so. is but too certain. Mia 
as to say, that it were better at once to recall 
our squadron, and abandon the preventive 
nieasures that have already cost this country se 
much, than continue the present inefficient 
system, 

Without sharing in all Mr Buxton’s bright 
hopes, though he does not altogether blink ob- 
stucles and difficulties, we entirely coincide in 
the propriety of conducting the experiment, if 
made at all, upon a seale calculated to command 
success, and in the wisdom of allying individual 


Worse 


Buxton goes so far 


home interests with its suecess. An African Agri- 
cultural Company, protected by the Government, 
and fostered by British philanthropy, might ac- 
complish what no Government could, at any 
The ageney of steam, and, above 
all, the possibility which now exists of convert- 
ing persons of the African race into the civilizers 
of the land from which their fathers were torn, 
are new and most important elements in any 


cost, effect. 


erand scheme of justice and atonement. 

We have hardly audverted to the inducements, 
encour.gements, and plausibilities, which Mr 
Buxton has brought forward in support. of his 
plan; which, moreover, are corroborated by the 
concurrent testimony of many of the individuals— 
Governors, travellers, traders, and missionaiies 
--Most competent to form an enlightened and 
sound opinion upon the subject ; nor are we sure 
but that a great part of “ Mr Buxton's Reme- 
dy” ought, properly, to be named “ Governor 
Turner's Remedy.” ‘This gentleman died, at 
his desk, of fever, caught in an expedition, 
undertaken in INZ5, against a band of miscreant 
traders who, in the Sherbro country, were at- 
tempting to re-establish the trade, after the 
chiets had formed treaties with Governor Turner 
for its suppression. He died while in the act 
of giving a short account to Lord Bathurst of 
his expedition. One request of his was for twe 
steamers ; and it was his suggestion that gilaries, 
or pensions, of from £50 to £100 a-year, should 
be given to native chieftains found useful in pro 
Moting the suppression of the Slave 1 rade, and 
in the introduction of the only permanent and 
eflectual remedies: © security of person and 
property, agricultural industry, civilisation, and 
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of Colonel Nicolls, who was Governor at Fer- 
nando Po while we held that island, is even 
more significant and direct. He states. in a 
memorial transmitted to Government, in 1830 :— 

There is one means, and, —[ «m= persuided, but une 
effectual meins of destroying the Slave Trade, which is, 
by introducing a liberal and welleregulated system = of 
commerce on the coast of Africa, At present. the Alri. 
can is led to depend principaliy on the slave-dealers for 
his eupplies of manufactured arucles, of which he is so 
fond, and stands so much in need, The indviduals en. 
gaged in this traffic are persons of the most infamous 
and unprincipled description; they come in their ships to 
the mouths of the differenc unexplored tivers, where they 
land a quantity of trade goods of the worst) kind, and 
leaving their supercargoes to exchange thei with the 
chiets for slaves. return to the sea, whilst their cargoes are 
co lecting, Where, as pirates, they rob our merchant ships, 
murder their crews, and, when glutted with plunder, re 
turn to the coast to ship their vietims, for whom they 
pay about £7 0r L8 ae piece, ind sell them for £70, 

‘go, or LLOO each, In conducting the barter for 
these poor creatures with the chiets, the slavers are fre- 
quently guilty of every sort of vio ence and injust ce. 
Or this the chiefs are well awate, and submit to tt only 
because they have no redress, Wereit putin their power 
to procure better manutictured goods trom: merehants 
who would have some regard to justice and fair dealing 
in their transactions with them, they would eagerly give 
then the preference, particularly if they were protected 
from the resentment of the slave-dealers. 

I will give, as nearly as Pean recollect, the substance 
of a conversation which passed between one ot the native 
chiefs and myseit on this subject. [ began by ashing 
him how he could act so unwisely as to sell his coucjtry- 
men for £7 or £8, when he might vender them so much 
more profitable to him, by making them labour? The 
chief mused a while, and then said, * it you will shew me 
how thisisto be done, | willtake your advices’ TP asiked 
hinhow much palm-eowl a man could collect auring the 
season?) ** From one to two tuns,” was his answer, I 
then inquired, how a man could be employed wien it 
wie not paleo season 2 © En cutting down acd squar- 
‘ng Wood, gathering elephants’ teeth, tending cattle, and 
cultivating rice, corn, and yams,” was tue reply. Po then 
sud to hoi, ** Suppose aian collects atun and a halt ot 


palm-oil im aseason . that, cccording Coats present value, 


’ 
“Nil amount to edb oor £125 and <u pose he press uy 
one eephant’s tooth, the value of which is about 2.. per 
lb., the weighe frequy nthy fifty pounds 5 but reckou tt at 
one-half that weight, that will be £2): LOs) niore. The 
Vilue of these two articles alone will be nearty double 
What his priee brings you, if you sell him, and this he 
would bring you every year, allowing him all tre othe: 
kinds of his labour tor his own maintenance! Upon this 
SHmpleca culation, che truch ot which cannot be denied, 
Whats loser you are by selling him! Besides, you get 
goods inferior, both in quality and qaincity, to those you 
could) procure by exchanging the produce of this man’ 
labour with British merchants.” Theenief acknowledved 
Twossight; bur said that, when Twas gone, the slavers 
Weuld come, and it he did net get slaves tor thei, they 
Would burn his town, and perhaps take away him-elf and 
his tamaly, in place of the slaves thev expected him to 
follect for them; but that if this could be prevented, he 


Would sell nu more slaves, I then told him, it he pro- 
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mised this, IT would come to his assistance, in case the 
slavers committed any violence against him, ant put the 
miscreants in his power: that [ sheuld advise him to 
assembe his head-men, and try and punish the delin. 
quenis ty his own law, and T thought they would not 
trouble him again. I assured him. that he and his 
countrymen were considered by us as much betier men 
than these slivers,and that we would protect them if they 
would trade fairly with us in other produce than slaves, 

This chief drove off the first sliver that came, as [ 
directed him 3 he is now earrving on athriving trade, and 
his people are more civi! and kind to us than any [ have 
yet seen, | feel convinced that | could influence all the 
chiefs along the coastin the same manner, but, to be 
ible to effect th sit would be necessary to have the 
meims of moving from one place to another, with a de. 


This would be requisite, both to enable us to keep our 


gree of celerity that a ste:m-vessel alone could give us 


promise of protecting the chiefs from the siavers, and also 
for the purpose of going up the rivers, which are at pre- 
sent unknown to us, with the least possible risk of health, 
or loss of time, 

Steam-boats wonld also be of incalculable use to 
commerce, by towing ships over bars and agitated cur 
rents, whilst, as a means of ca ching the slive ships, and 
protecting the coast from the depredations of their crews, 
three steamers would effect more than the expensive 
squadron now maintained there. These three vessels 
suould carry four heavy guns each, be of as light a 
draught of water as possible, and be manned with fifty 
white® and fifty black men each; they would not cost one- 
half as much as one large frigate, one corvette, and 
, Whilst they would be an infinitely 


two gunuebiigs 
more efficient ineins of attaining the end pro- 
posed by the use ot them, IT pledge myself to put an 
end to the whole of our expense, and tot illy to suppress 
the Slave Trade in two years. But if this plan be not 
adopted, we may go on p ising, Over and over again, for 


»? 


the liberated Africans to the end of time, Without per. 


y beneficial i ther behalf. 


forming anythin 


Thus weseethat Mr Buxton’s Remedyis nether 
new nor erude, thouch it is more fully developed 
by him, and possesses the grand feature of employ- 
Ine theagency of free educated negroes ; and, if 
po sible, of giving vit ‘lity and impulse to the 
whole hy an oasseetation of agricultural capital. 
ists some of whom. we om k re doubt, might 
be found among the coloured men of the United 
St ites inal the \\ est Drilies. 

Mr Buxton possesses miny special advantages 
in writing upon the subject of the African Slave 
Trade and its Remedy . but this has not abated 
his ardour in gaining. from every source, the 


! 
i 


information which he brought to bear upon the 
question he has so much at heart ; and which he 
leaves having eloquently and solemnly laid 
the accomplishment of the ule rigus achievement 
to which he points upen the consciences of his 
countrymen and fellow Christians. 


Colonel Nicholls now thinks that a small number 
of white sailors would be sufficient. 


REGISTER. 


that are appearing, our Eastern, Empire begins to assume 
that interest with the nation which it formerly had only 
with a class. Vasious causes have coutributed to this; 
though the throwing open of the trace and the provisions 


of the act, w : en upuy Latued the “ Charter 
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of India,” together with missionary, educational, and, 
we may add, sectarian movements throughout that vast 
country, have been those most apparent: in fact, many of 
the late works on India have ewanated from missionary 
ministers. To the latter class our author belongs; and 
it is in consequence of his large opportunities of per- 
sonal observation that he now comes forward, with ma- 
nitest advantages, to gratify the increasing desire tor in- 
formation concerning the internal condition of our Asiatic 
dominions. Although self-interest, national ambition, 
and pure Christian philanthropy, did not stimulate in- 
quiry into the state of India, mere curiosity to le: some- 
thing of a region so vast, and one possessing such mighty 
resources, still so imperfectly developed ; one so opposite 
in nearly every circumstance marking social progress to 
ourselves, and containing, were it no more than so many 
tens of millions of beings of our own kind, might stimu. 
Jate inqury. Our author states his special claims to 
satisfy intelligent curiosity respecting India—its history, 
its people, and its prospects; and, we presume, does not 


magnify his advantages, That he is a man fitted, by 


natural abilities and education. to make the best use of 


every opportunity for observation faiily presented to him, 
his work affords full testimony. 
idea of the higher objects of travel and speculation in 


He has also a liber:l 


foreign lands. 

The work being fairly opened, by stating its objects 
and the means of the writer for their accomplishment, 
a section, pleasant to the reader for entertainment, 
though, perhaps, too long for the reader whose sole 
object is India, is devored to the Outward Voyage. At 
Madras, Mr Massie prepared for the missionary labours 
to which he was destined ; yet this portion of his nar- 
rative, while every surrounding object was fresh and 
novel, and his impressions vivid, is not overlaid with 
specialities referring to his function. Between his land- 
ing, and his personal labours and adventures, & Contin- 
ental India’? is, as it were, inserted ; its medern history 
predominating, and the -ocial condition of its people form. 
ing, a8 it deserves, the most important portion of the va- 
ried contents of the work. One division, which will be per- 
used with deep interest, is entitled, Women in India : and 
the condition of women is there, as ¢ verywhere, decisive 
of the civilisation and moral prospects of the people. 
They are dreary and dark, though “ the day spring from 
on high” may visit that torpid land,—and there are 
already some taint symptoms of svocial amelioration. 

In India, Mr Massie appears to have suffered severe 
domestic calamity ; nor was he without annoyances of 
many kinds. On his speculstions on educating and Chris. 
tianizing the Hindoos, we donot feel competent to pro. 
nounce ; but they have this in their favour, that they are 
those of a liberal man. His scheme overleaps a oten 
host of obstacl:s, only formidable, as he believes. because 
people choose to imagine them so, For the native litera- 
ture, and native philosophies and mythologirs, he seems 
to have as little respect as William the Co qneror or 
Edward I. entertained for Saxon miustrels or Welsh 
Bards. Sweep them all away without remorse or merey, 
and at once substitute in their place Eurepean know. 
ledge, the English language, and the Christicn taith. 
Large sums given to purchase & inscrit, Arabic, or Per. 
San manuscripts, and for translating and printing them, 
he deems sheer waste and absurdity. And, no question, 
Ove meght easily iuagine more efficient uodes than that, 
wh le intending to educate the Gaelorthe wild Irish, the 
School Socieies should publish for their edification the 
Poems of Ossiau Mac Fian in the original, 
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Mr Massie’s personal adventures convey so very pleas. 
ing an idea of the gennine kindness, frank hospitality, 
and social freedom of the British in India, that we outs 
not be much surprised at the discontent generally attri. 
buted to old returned Indians, 

We shall now select a few specimens of this instruct. 
ive and entertaining work, without much regard to har. 
mony of design in our selection, 


MONEY-CHANGERS AND SCHOOLS OF MADRAs, 

What are those men, sitting cross-lezged upon the 
ground, with a cloth spread before them, upon which 
are deposited full and half-filled bags, and a heap of 
copper coin’ These are the shroffs, money-changers, 
who will appraise your jewels, decide the merits or value 
of your precions stones, exchange the gold or silver coin. 
age with the currency of smaller value, or lend you, 
upon sufficient security, sums of money at usurious in. 
terest, almost to any amount, This, you will observe, 
is a better built, more cleanly part of the villages the 
houses are more neatly furnished, and most of them have 
the convenience of a veranda s are while-washed, and 
the doors gtren-painted, with a restingplace at either 
entrance. Here you may witness a village school, and 
their mode of preceeding. under that veranda, to the 
right, where these youths are assembled. The teacher 
is the man seated at the doors; the little ones are ar. 
ranged seated on the ground, and ale tracing, With their 
fin-ers, the letters of their language on a little sand, 
strewed before them. All write the same letter or words 
and, as soon as it is written, they simultaneously. fem 
the first to the last, distinctly articulate the sound or 
word, You do not perceive any book in the hands of 
even the elder youths, But those brown, sun-died, reed. 
like slips of the palmyra leaf, from ten to eighteen inches 
in length, and about an inch anda half in w*dth, are 
their repositories of wisdom and learning. Three, five, 
fifty, or five hundred of them, cut into equal lengths, and 
a citcular hole pertorating each, dividing them into one 
and two-thirds—and, if amounting to large numbers, 
protected by two pieces of wood—make a book. In ite 
unwritten state it is a Cadjan; when written, and this 
is done with an iron style, it is called an Ollah. . . 
- . . Every considerable village in this part of India 
contains such a seminary 3 so that it is not the establishe 
ment of schools, so much as the introduction of souad 
moral and religious instruction, that is required. 


NATIVE WOMEN. 

There is an object worthy of attention, as an illustration 
of the patriarchal simplicity so conspicuous in that family 
called out of Mesopotamia three thousand five hundred 
vears ago—I mean that group of native women: they 
are returning froin the tank, a place to which they gene. 
tally repair twice a-day. The substance of each family 
may be told by the description of vessels they carry, not 
by the servants they employ. The daughters and wives 
of the wealthy, as well as of the poor, come forth to 
draw water, with their ancient urn-like pitchers, some of 
clay, and others of copper or brass; carried, some on the 
haunch, and others on the head, You observe how slow 
and stately is their walk, even under the weight of the 
full pitcher. The native women pride themselves much 
on their attitude in walking; and the female whose 
gait approaches nearest to the pace or motion of an ele 
phant is considered the most graceful, You can rarely, 
even in cases of extreme urgency, succeed in exciting 3 
Hindoo woman to a hasty step. Mark their shining 
blick hair, almost saturated with oil, and gathered inte 
a knot at the back of the bead. I do not remember &ee- 
ing a Hindoo woman with curled hair, though this leaves 
no lack ot ornaments, They often adorn their head with 
a chaplet of pale flowers, and place gil‘ed or gold plates 
on their crown, while nose and ears are loaded with gs 
and the arms and ankles with bracelets and bangles 
Their garments are wonderfully simple, yet very pracee 
ful, 

THE VILLAGE BANYAN. 

A common appe:d ge of most villages is t'e Totty 

Wide-spreading tree, round whose trunk is raised tbe 
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broad bed or seat of hardened clay. Here, at the burning, 
hour of noon, the coo'te or porter deposits his load, the 
sepoy soldier his knapsack, or the horseman pickets his 
horse ; aud here man and beast compo-e themse!ves tor 
rest under its shade. The space is wide enough for men 
of every caste or any creed to enjoy the shelrer, and still 
avoid collision, or any incidental defilenent; yet the 
overbearing and wealthy man of hish caste sometimes 
dares to usurp the sole and undisputed occupation, not 
euffering his sudra’t or parith to come between the wind 
and his nobility—a dream of possession, however, from 
which he very seon aw.ikes on the appreach of a Moslem 
trooper, with his glittering scimitar and his convenient 
horse-cloth, Here, or in the neighbouring tope, vou 
will, between the hour of noon and sunset, perceive the 
supercilious and unshaven Mohamirnedan, sitting cross- 
legged on his horse-vear, sinoking his hookah, and 
watching his ghoreewala or horseskeeper, shampooing 
or shoeing the wearted horse ; the Hindoos of the differ. 
ent castes, boiling their rice, or mixing their curry stuffs, 
within small circles cutin the ground ; to oeverstep which, 
for even the haughtiest European, would defile both their 
food and themselves, and excite a commotion among the 
sily Hindoos, which, were it not for their degradation 
and losses, might awaken the mirth of the most grave. 
The Chapter on the degraded and wretched condition 
of women in India will be read with great pain, and 
especially that portion of it containing details of the con- 
sequences, to the native women, of thetr temporary con. 
nexion with European sojourners—Christian gentlemen. 
The first dawn of a better day is now rising on the 
women of India. Female children begin to attend the 
mission schools in Northern India, in aLout the propor- 


tion of one girl to nine boys, 


THE EASTEKN STATE-PRIEST, OF THE HIGHEST 
ORDER ; OR, GOOROO, 


The number of Brahmin sanneasis is small. Under the 
name of Gooroos and Swamalus they may be reputed the 
bisheps ot the different sects who exercise a jurisdiction 
ove: all their inferiors in everything relating to religion 
and caste. They also perform certain ceremonies, an- 
alogous to the rite of confirmation granted by English 
prelates, whether in England or India. They are sup- 
ported entirely by the willing contribution of their dis- 
ciples; which, nevertheless, are so burdensome, that a 
Gooroo never can continue long in one place. . oo... 
An hundred pagodas, or £36:15: 5 a-day, is as little as 
can be decently offered to such a personage, or nearly 
£14,000 per annum. The Rajah of Tanjore has been said 
togive his Gooroo 250 pagodas, or £91 : 18:64 per diem, 
When honoured by his visits. The Gooroos travel in 
kreat state, with elephants, horses, palanquins, and = an 
immense train of disciples. They generally travel at 
night to avoid Moslem or Europein scorn. They claim 
more than veneration ; they consider themeelves entitled 
to adoration. On the approach of a Gootoo to a place, 
every Hindoo of pure birth must go to meet him. The 
other classes are not admitted to his presence. 

It is by the instrumentality of converted and educated 
natives, that Mr Massie thinks India is to be evangelized. 
An interesting account is given of an educated Hindoo 
at Madras, who has once or twice visited England. 
His new name is William Roberts, He has imbibed the 
tenets of the Unitarians, which he zealously propagates. 
Mr Massie and some of his colleagues had a conference 
with this man, and attempted to convince him of his 
heterodoxy, but apparently without effect. Some one 
Siggested trying the efficacy of a horseewhip, placed in the 
hand of the civil power, for his heretical misdemeanours. 
But Mr Massie very properly remarks —-“ The weaponsof 
the servant of God are not carnal but spiritual, an! 





mighty through the spirit.”’ He rezgrets that this shrewd | 
one s4gacious nan, who had escaped from the bondaze of | 
idolatry, and who might be made eminently serviceabiv in 
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the diffusion of sound practical knowledge, should be pre. 


cluded trom this by being brought “into bondage by a 
spirit ten times worse than heathenism itself.” 

Mr Massie, who is bighly complimentary to Mr Ma. 
cauley, quite adores the late Lord William Bentinck, who 
was certainly worthy of the admiration of the friends of 
India. he work, which is very handsomely printed, is 
dedicated by her gracious permission to Queen Victoria. 
We hope her Majesty may find time to peruse it, and there 
learn what her government owes to her oriental empire. 


Dr Crichton’s edition of M Crie's Life of John 
Kuor. 


This is a very cheap and neat reprint of an excellent 
book, the price of which must hitherto have prevented its 
diffusion to anything like the extent which it merited, 
and which would have been of advantage tosociety, But 
it is more than a mere reprint: an interesting memoir of 
Di M'Crie is pretixed to his literary masterpiece ; and 
Dr Crichton has also been able to supply information on 
points in the history of Knox which were dubious to his 
biographer, and to correct or rectify several important 
errors into which M’Crie had fallen, where conjec ure 
was substituted tor fact, This has been effected princi. 
pally through the subsequent researches of the Historian 
of Scotland, Mr Patrick Tytler, who has discovered, or 
perused documents, lying in the State Paper Office, 
incidently referring to Knox, which never fell under the 
observation of Dr M'Crie. 

Dr Crichton has, besides, added many valuable foot. 
notes; and, altogether, presented those who have a 
larger thirst for knowledge than command of silver coin, 
with a work which we believe they will appreciate. A 
portrait of the great Reformer is prefixed to the volume, 
and a vignette of his house near the old Netherbow Port 
of Edinburgh. 

Dr M'Crie was the son of a pious and respectable linen 
weaver at Dunse, in Berwickshire, who belonged to the 
denomination of Antiburgher Seceders, His mother was 
the daughter of a respectable farmer in the same neighe 
bourhood, ‘These facts we mention to introduce an anece 
dote, which Dr Crichton relates on the authority of 
the distinguished son of thia worthy couple, and which 
belongs to the best days of the Cottar’s Saturday Night. 

When first leaving home, and sett ng out in the world, 
probably to attend his studies at College, he | Mi‘ rie] was 
accompanied part of the way by his mother, whose heart, 
doubtless, was swelling with those emotions of maternal 
pride and anxiety Which such an interesting occasion was 
apt to call ftorth—-pride that she had a son dedicated to 
the holy ministry, and anxiety that he might prove him. 
self wort.y of the high vecation, Betore parting, she 
took him aside into a field off the road, and, kneeling 
down together, she solemnly devoted him to God, as 
Hanuah did Samuel ; and it may be said of her, as of * the 
Hebrew woman,” that the gift was accepted, for ** he min. 
istered at the altar from his youth,” and was“ raised from 
the dust to sit among princes,"’ The affectionate mother 
could not then foresee the destiny of her wayfaring chiid, 
hor anticipate, even in her utmost hopes, the rank he was 
to hold, not in his profession only, which was compara. 
tively obscure, but in the great Temple of Letters, where 
his name will stand recorded, illumined by the torch of 
the Protestant Reformation, as long as the English lan- 
guage is read or understood, | 

Apropos to the existing Church agitation, we must 
cite the opinion of the clear-sighted biographer of Knox, 
as it is here stated by Dr Crichton :— 

The celebrated Veto Act, which the Liberal [7] party 
[in the Kirk] introduced in 1834, with 4 view to (mt the 
power, if not to frustrate and indirectly supplant the 
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rights of patronage, he regarded with cold euspicion, as ‘ , 
a worthless boon, so long as lay patronage was permitted | that he was a man of very extraordinary powers, both , 
to ex'st. His sagacity foresaw the collision that must | physical and mental, He was, in short, the Waliaee, 
inevitably arise, and which has now arisen, with a Vio- | ihe Tell, or the Hofer of his own country; but he was 
lence of contention that sets the courts ot law at defiance. more, and almost a second Mahomet, Liciae aden eo 
and threatens another secession, from the attempt to : me : ga te 
bring two incompatible and repugnant rights to work barbarous a his “ane in the languages ind el 
together in a system of harmonious patish settlements. | sciences of Western Europe invested him with a supers f 
While the advocates of the veto boasted that they had | natural character, He was their high priest, Prophet, w 
“muzzled the monster patronage,” the more cleat- | 41.4 elected chieftain, and long exercised the most oe 
a a ee ae Sy Ree SH less swav over the tribes of Eastern and Western Tartary : 
Lut they had muzsled the people.” and the fierce hordes that followed his Standard. The ; 
We beg particular attention to this, and to what follows, | romance opens, picturesquely, with the appearance of this en 
Weare proud to find that it exactly embodies the opinions | heroic person, in the character of a wandering Imen, op ; 
we have lately advanced upon the attempt if the clergy | priest, at the capital and residence of the khans of Krige 4 
to usurp and engross all power. Under the pretext of | Tartary, already in the possession of Muscovite troops, - 
fighting the battle of the people, they would muzzie’ | while, everywhere around, the patriot leader behoids th 
them. “ The decision on calls,” says M’Crie, ‘so much | traitor chiefs, glittering in Russian orders. Potemkin o! 
applauded by many, together with its strange, but not | and Suwaroff are prominent personages in the romance ; - 
unsuitable, accompaniments, I can look upon in no | jn the progress of which, the more eminent of the Tartar a 
other light than as an attempt to gull the people with a | Jeaders and khans, and the Russian generals, are intro. i" 
show of privilege, while it subjects them to be fettered at | duced. The romance closes with the memorable om 
every step, in the exercise of it, and involves them in the | gress of the Empress Catherine through the Crimes, ~ 
inextricable meshes of legal chicanery.” We trust that | attended by the Emperor Joseph; her old favourite, me 
many will ponder this saying at the present kour, Poniatowski, (her King of Poland ;) and the splendid and th 
The people of America have, for nearly thirty years, | illustrious cortege that dignified that memorable journey, up 
possessed, at a very low rate, M’Crie’s Lite or John which has so often been celebrated, The romance affords up 
Knox. The people of Great Britain are indebted to Dr | the author a fair opportunity to develope his deep dislike tec 
Crichton for losing no time in placing a literary boon | of the ambitious policy, and the base intrigues and per. nd 
within their reach (to which they surely have an equal | fidy, which, he believes, have atall times characterised the ee 
right) in this cheap popular edition, Court of St Petersburgh, and especially in the course of a us 
Jephthah ; or, the Maid of Gilead, Pp. 208. war, which he borrows the language of Dr Edward lin, 
We have here a gracetul Hebrew Tale, of which the | Clarke to describe as “ far more atrocious and desolating all 
subject-matter may be divined from the title. It is of | in its effects than that carried on by the Spaniards tra 
the school (if it may be classed at all) of Chautanbriand against the inhabitants ef the New World; a war ‘ 
or de La Martine, In using the license of the fictionist | Which entirely erased from the earth the name of Nogay, Mo 
to agyrandize and embellish his work, the anonymous | fer the valiant Katteizgherri never sheathed his sword cull 
author displays both imagination and taney. The ch ure | While there was a Tartar, of whatever tribe, to follow imt 
peters, the imagery, the language. aeall Hebraicg and, bis standard. Must we anticipate the same resuit for to « 
costume, in the tullest sense of the term, is preserved in the tribes of the Caucasus now engaged in the same sort tra 
spiritas wellasletter. Palestine, The [oly Land’ his Of protreeted and exhausting struggle with the wily and rec 
never excited so much attention as at the present moment, | Pebomachots invader ? I 
since the time of the Crusades, and this is likely to en. (san animated narrative, and faithful, lively picture Fat 
hance the interest of this beautital tragic tale, which, how. | Of manners, this romance is entitled to great praise, vat 
b| ever, requires no extrinsic attraction, Wren we farther Phe chiraeter of the halfsmad half-savage Sawaroff, acd lack 
; 4 bay that the style ot Jephthah is somewhat Ossianic, we do the monster or nondescript Potemkin, are both admir or i 
: 4 ; not in the least detreet from its charim; for the translater ibly supported, and yet do not violate the truth of his Lew 
¥ or creator of Ossian’s poems, was deeply eaabued with the tory. Me 
‘ i finest spirit of Hebrew poetry, The Canadian Naturalist : a Series of Coneert- ‘ 
i be fe’ The Prophet at the Caneasue san Historical | ations on the Natural History of Canada. g 
iii rr. Romance, By Edmund Spenser, Ex<q., Author | by P. H. Gosse. \ 
7 “i of ** Travels in Circassia,” We. &e. A charming book thie—-a good deal in the discersive \ 
H 7. 4 The subject of this stirring romance is the conquest of | and pleasant style of Whise of Selborne, The dialogues dia 
’ 5 ; Krim-Tarrary hy the arms and intrigu sot Russia, dure | take plice between a father, who is an old setter and ex ion 
ba | ing the reign of Empress Catherine the Second, [Tt was | perienced Canadian naturalist, and bis son, during theit brac 
! ' | the first purpose of the author to write the history of the | walks at various seasons of the year, The work, hike all the 
’ i subjugation of the Tartars, and of their brave and long those produced by Van Voorsv, is very prettily illus Mr 
. protracted struggle; but he found it impossible to obrain | trated. The Lynz and the Mouse Deer live, Te des 
ae authentic information, This obstacle does not prevent, | work also displays the rural lifeof Canada; and contains relat 
: ny in the plan he has adopted, strict fidelity to the manners | information that will be interesting to emigrants The this 
uv and customs of the people, their modes of warfare, martial | accounts of the climate are not alluring. Young people, alig 
5 Sale aacse or un Se | in the description of the Hlumming Bird, the Purple — 
' | in the author's ravete The P | os of i si a alia bans oe mien ws sh ttn Hvep, a — 
7 1 Ati Deb: Miswdeur te ; ite . ie wee iy of crestures unknown in this country, will find matt att 
: i <1 aac / ihoitnagipadi ss mage _ 7 os “ bet — - sont eRCET RT REN, au Pe 
RC k 8, aud the hope of the Punks aul Tartars oe | ee a] ] i - oe Kye con = of ory 
MaNSOUR is admirab.v ad spted tor me ani a . aie p + oe on te eked pamid, variable aay vi 
: : aQomate | the British Isles, an idea of a winter in Canada, and in the usa! 
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northern States, where the intense cold is often intim.ted 
by certain very intelligible signs, more than by bodily 
sensations. such as-——** The creaking of the snow beneath 
our feet; the adhesiveness of door-latches, or any metal, 
te our hands, if there be the least moisture on them ; the 
clouds of steam that pour from our mouth and nostrils, 
if we breathe ; the accumulation of frostwork leaves in the 
windows of rooms, in which great fires and close stoves 
are kept ; the fringes of ice round the edges of our pillows 
and blankets, from our breath having trozen when we 
slept; the piercing pang felt by the lungs on suddenly 
emerging from a warm toom, and inhaling the cold air, 
the pricking sensation in the cheeks; the whitening of 
the whiskers, hair, and eyebrows ; ¢\e icicle at the nose ; 
the freezing together of the tipsof the eyelashes, during 
the momentary twinkling of the eyes ;—these warn us 
of the real state of the atmosphere, and of the danger of 
remaining long exposed, even when it does not feel very 
unpleasant to the senses !"? The feet of the poultry are 
often frozen, When it is found necessary to steep them in 
cold water, which generally recovers them, 
has its compensations, 


But winter 
“There go the sleighs! how 
merrily they slide along with their jingling bells! I 
think there is no motion, not even that of a swift boat 
upon a smooth sea, so pleasant as the riding in a sleigh 
upon a bright sunny day, or moonlight night, Pro- 
tected from the cold by the warm bear skins or buffalo 
robes, we glide noiselessly along, and see the fences and 
trees shoot by us, without a jolt or a shake to remind 
us that it is ourselves Who are moving ; while the tink- 
ling of the bells on the horses’ necks pleases the ear, and 
all is gratification! Oh, that is the beau i/eal of all 
travelling !”" 

“ Sleighing-time is the season of general festivity, 
Most farmers possess these vehicles; and, as the agri- 
cultural operations have now ceased, and they are not 
immediately pressed with work, some time is devoted 
toexcursions of triendship and pleasure ; and even the 
travelling which business requires, is made an agreeable 
recreation, 

In this easy and pleasant manner, Charles and his 
Father discuss whatever falls within their range of obser- 
Yation in their rambles in the forests; and there is no 
lack of topics in the endless objects of natural history, 
orin the habits of social life, among the inhabitants and 
Lew setilers, 


Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders, 
and Remarks to Intending Emigranis. By J. 


. a . ‘ 
S. Polack, Esq. 2 volumes, with numerous 
Wood-cuts. 


Mr Polack’s new work is fuller and more systematic 
than its entertaining precursor, his “ Travels and Ad- 
Yeutures in New Zealand ;” though it necessarily eu- 
braces many of the same topics, and lacks somewhat of 
the dramatic effect of the personal nariative, Besides, 
Mr Polack comes rather late into the field, Still, the 
Character of the people, and our growing and intimate 
Mations with them and their country, give his work, at 
this ime, considerable interest, The book is written in 
‘light, easy, and inartificial style; though the author 
makes ho pretensions to correctness; and ‘yields more 
frequently to the temptatien of being witty, than plain 


th _ . , 7 
atter-of.fact readers are likely to relish in the desc rip- 
Kon of a se 


Anoth 


ini-barbarous race, and a new colonial field, 
er blemish is the way in which the texc is overlaid 
With ecraps of learning, brought torward in notes to al 
But for this Mr Polack may not be 


Rust ever y page, 
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personally answerable; and some of the notes are valn. 
able illustrations of the text. We now allude certainly 
not to the erudite classic, histurical, or Jewish elucidations, 
but to such as are borrowed from modern travellers and 
navigators, The drawings are very cleverly executed ; and 
the work, as a whole, is deserving of commendation, 

The Boy and the Bird: with Designs, by Thomas 

Landseer. By Emily Taylor. 

This is a charming little book, in which many of the 
feathered race dramatically relate their personal history, 
and describe the manners of their tribes and families, and 
their domestic customs, to an intelligent and curious little 
boy. The style is lively and graphic ; and, if this be noe 
the most systematic manner of teaching Ornithology, it 
which is 
The 


interlocutors are dramatically pre- 


that 
likely to be best remembered by Juvenile students 
the 


is certainly the most entertaining, and 


characters of 

served. 
Bodin’'s Sunimary of the History of England. 
This condensed history is translated trom the French 


by Jonathan Duncan, Esq. 3; who conceives that tie 


work may be highly useful to English people; as Bodin, 
instead of following Hume, Smollett, and other native 
historians, takes new ground, and gives the history of 
the growth and expansion of the British Constitution, 
and traces the leading principles of representative govern- 
ment. 


NEW POEMS, 


Festus, [This is a dramatic poem of great length, 
of the school of Faust, The author would appear to 
be avery young man, His first at empt displays the 
germ of considerable poetic power, His faults are those 
of exuberance; his failure far beyond the couwparatve 
success of tame, barren mediocrity. | 

SORDELLO; by Robert Browning; [a fine poem, is 
marred, to the great majority of readers, by an abrupt, 
elliptical, and affectedly obscure style. Thies is not an 
age in which readers will be content, patiently, to spell 
out an author's conceits, or dodge afte 
eccentric The 
than an historical poem. 
the fierce contests of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
dello is the hero; the characters are numerous, | 


him through an 


orbit. composition is more @ romantic 
The scene is Italy ; the action 


Suor- 


Mi HAEL ANGELO Cotiside red as a PHILOSOPHIC 
Port, By John Edward Taylor, [A volume of cri- 
ticismm on Italian literature, and of metaphysical discus- 
sion, of which the principal theme is Michael Angelo’s 
poetry, The criticis:n is illustrated by numerous transla. 
tions, | 





Wuar CHEER? or, RoG) k WILttams in BaNnisu- 
MENT. By Job Durfee, Esq. [Such is the quaint uce 
of an Amerncan poem, reprintea in this country, and 
pretaced by a warm recommendation trom @ Dissenting 
clergyman, the Rev, John Eustace Giles, of Leeds, 
Whatever may be thought of the poem as a literary com. 
position, the subject will commend (he homely Ametican 
epic to many readers, Its hero is Roger Williams, the 
champion of freedom of conscience, and the victim of re- 
ligious persecution, Williams, who, though educated at 
Oxford, became a Baptist, went to America with the Pil- 
vrim Fathers, but could ovt even there find an asyluiun 
trom prejudice and bigotry, His fanatical brothers in 
authority, formed the resolution of seading him to Eng- 
land, to be placed at the mercy of the Church, from 
whose fangs they had just escaped ; and he fled into 
the wildnerness, and cast himerlf, in preference to the 
pastoral care of the godly bishops, upon the mercy of the 
Red Indians, His adventures among the Indians, over 
whom he obtained great and just influence, afford the 
poet scope for description, of which he has availed him- 
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self without stint, Williams went among the Indians 
an apostle of peace and charity. From them he obtained 
a munificent grant of land, on which he founded the 
town of Providence, He was, consequently, the founder 
of the state of Rhode Island, At his city of refuge he 
was joined by friends from Salem; and entire religous 
freedom was made the fundamental principle of their 
society. The varied career of this Christian hero is well 
adapted to poetry; and, although we cannot go quite 
the enthusiastic length of Mr Giles in admiration, we see 
much to commend in the Transatlantic poet. The poew 
takes its singular title from the first words of broken 
English—“ Wha cheer ?—addressed to Williams by the 
friendly Narraganseta, as his canoe approached a place 
still called What Cheer Cove, afterwards included in his 
owngrant, Theselands he afterwards divided in equal por- 
tions among those who sought shelter with him, reserving 
no more than a share for himself and his family. Yes! 
Roger Williams is the fit hero for an epic of the new 
era.| 





Tuomas-a-BecketT; a Dramatic Curonicre. By 
George Darley, [Tie author of this drama believes that 
the age of the acted drama has gone by ; but yet that it is 
not possible to be too dramatic in any kind of composi- 
tion descriptive of life. With the grand tragic movement 
of Becket, he has ingeniously interwoven the romantic 
legend of Fair Rosamond, ] 





Faust Transvatep into ExGuisu Verse. By Join 
Hills, Esq. [An addition to the thousand and one trans. 
lations of Goethe's tragedy, introduced by a modest and 
sensible pretace. | 





Haakon Jaki; @ TRANSLATION Of OCHLENSCHALAGER’S 
Ceresratepd Tracepy, [lo which are added, in one 
small volume, many gov specimens of Danish lyric 


poetry. ] 


Porms of CHIVALRY, FaEry, and the OLDEN TiMk. 
By Walter Prideau. [Many pretty things in this small 
volume, | 





EROTOPHUSEOS, orthe Love of NATURE. By Timo.. 
theus Pikiomel, Esq. [A piece of quiet, sensible, clever 
Batire, at the expense of schools, collezes, the learned pro- 
fessions, and the church; in which the hero traces his 
Whole course of life, from entering a public school until 
he had passed the university, and studied theology, medi- 
cine, and law ; discovering the hollowness and hypucrisies 
of each calling in turn, } 





Tuk Moorrany Minstretr. By Thomas Macqueen. 
[The author of this volume is a working mason, [t is 
creditable to his talents aud acquirements ; though, after 
the productions of so many of those who are cilled un- 
educated poets, there is nuthing about the * Meorland 
Minstrel to excite surprise in the public that a working 
man sieuld have accomplished so much. Thomas Mac- 
queen is of his age, but noc beyond it.] 


Hours or Tuovcut. By J. 8, Hardy, who publishes 
@ Variety of email pieces, because, as he candidly avuws, 
there is at least one man in the woild who would not 
© willingly let them die.” 





Brirain’s Genivs. [A Masque composed for the 
Quen’s marriage, very fine and very loyal, by the Rev. 
R. Kennedy, who surely deserves to be translated trom 
the Hollies in Worcestershire to some tairer and fatter 
portion of the Church's vineyard. } 





Roven Poerricar Sxercues of some Poriticat Cua. 
= {A dull, stupid, Tory satire, or would-be sa- 
tire, 
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REGISTER. . 


PrometTukvs Britannicus; or, Joun Buty and the 
Rerar Porice. By a Bugbear. Poor John, the Moder 
Prometheus, is tied up in Scotland Yard by those unre. 
lenting furies, (of the male sex,) the Police Commission. 
ers. Some clever lyrics are interspersed with this satirj. 
cal and classic production, to one of which we treat our 
readers :— 

THE OLD ENGLISH CONSTABLE, 
Ill sing you a good old song, to a good old English tune 
Of a fine old English Constable in a fine old country town, 
Whose business was to catch the thieves and put all ras. 
cals down ; 
Who while he watch’d his neighbour's goods too often 
lost his own, 
Like a fine Oid English Constable, one of the olden time, 


His cottage was no Station-House, for he slept there a 
his ease, 
And he little fear’d the visits of the ’spectors of Police ; 
He lived respected, and with thanks he pocketed his fees, 
While Magistrates or Villagers he always tried to please, 
Like a fine Old English Constable, one of the olden time, 


His walls they were not hung with swords or Normanby’s 
new clothes, 

But hand-cuffs for the knuckles tight, and quarterestaffs 
for blows ; 

’T was thus this worthy sate in state, in doublet and trunk 
hose, 

And quaff'd his pot of good old ale to comfort his old 
nose, 

Like a fine old English Constable, one of the olden time, 


He every Country Gentleman full readily obey’d, 
While to the Poor he ne’er refused to give his willing aid; 
He was the chosen confidant of every village maid. 
The only thinu he wanted then was to be better paid ; 
Like a fine Old English Constable, one of the olden time. 


Yet all at length must bend to fate, so, borne along the 
tide, 
A victim to Reform, at length, a sudden death he died. 
And while o’er England’s liberties new laws and fashions 
ride, 
Alas! I fear our country’s peace lies buried by the side 
Of a fine Old English Coustable, one of the olden time. 


For iimes and seasons now are changed, old customs 
pass away, 

No longer Enzlish hands and hearts will prove Old Eng- 
land’s stay ; 

Gendarmerie will henceforth be the order of the day, 

Aud we shall think on, with regret, the former bappy 
sway 

Of the fine Old English Constables, all of the olden time. 





Mancuester Poetry, with an Inrropuctory Essa’: 
Edited by James Wheelers [The town of muslins and 
cotton twists, printed calicues and Irish provisions 
though not precisely an ancient seat of the Muses, 
has been rather distinguished in the elegant light li- 
terature of the age tor some time back, Miss Jews 
bury, afterwards Mrs Fletcher, the wife of a missies- 
ary; Swain; T. K, Hervey; Ainswerth ; and, above 
all, Samuel Bamtoid,—are either poetical natives 
Manchester or of Lancashire, So, by the way, was Tim 
Bobbin, whom Mr Wheeler has unaccountably 
over, There are also several Manchester clergymes- 
Dissenters, we presume, and also laymen, who have 
wade graceful contributions to the fugitive tuneful liters 
ture of the period, Specimens of the chvuice pieces 
each of these writers—with the exception of Mr T. 
Hervey, who declined shining among his townsmet— 
turnish a volume of “ Manchester Poetry,” which, #* 
inake no doubt, will be warmly appreciated by the cit 
zens and their offsets in all parts of the world, Among 
the minor poets of a former age, Byrom belonged to Mas 
chester, | 





From the Stzam-Pauss of Parxr Brown, Printer, 19, St James’ Square. 
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